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THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"LOWLINESS   IS  YOUNG  AMBITION'S  LADDER." 

-*  I 

The  teller  of  this  story  has  a  strong  objection  to 
the  mysterious  in  fiction.  He  is  quite  willing  that 
the  personages  in  the  tale  should  get  involved  in 
bewilderment  and  confusion  as  often  as  occasion 
requires.  But  he  holds  to  it  that  the  reader  ought 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  all  the  time  of  the 
rea,l  meaning  and  explanation  of  everything  that 
seems  a  mystery.  Some  of  the  plays  of  an  other- 
wise not  very  meritorious  dramatist,  the  elder  Cre- 
billon,  always  seem  to  him  in  one  part  of  their 
arrangement  to  furnish  a  pattern  to  the  composers 
of  all  fiction,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  drama 
or  in  that  of  the  romance.  Crebillon  filled  cer- 
tain of  his  plays  with  puzzles.  Nobody  came  out 
Vol.  I.  B 
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in  the  end  to  be  the  person  he  seemed  to  be. 
Either  he  was  passing  off  for  somebody  not  him- 
self, or  he  honestly  believed  himself  to  be  some- 
body that  he  was  not.  Torturing  complications 
thereby  arose;  but  only  for  the  people  in  the  play. 
There  was  no  torture  for  the  audience.  Crebillon, 
by  one  simple  and  bold  device,  saved  them  all 
pangs  of  conjecture  and  torment  of  doubt.  The 
list  of  "personages  of  the  drama"  prefixed  to  each 
play  carefully  explained  the  identity  of  every  cha- 
racter. Something  of  this  kind  was  set  out — "  Alceste, 
a  young  man  believed  to  be  the  son  of  the  peasant 
Pierre,  but  in  reality  the  son  of  the  Count  de 
I'Espee.  Bianca,  supposed  to  be  a  gipsy  girl,  but 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  long-lost  daughter 
of  the  Marquise  de  Monteville."  Thus  the  audience 
were  let  comfortably  into  the  secret  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  never  had  to  turn  mentally  back  and 
hastily  revise  their  first  impression  about  any  of 
the  personages.  I  have  long  since  forgotten  all 
about  Crebillon*s  plays,  except  this  arrangement  of 
his  dramatis  per soncB\  but  that  has.  always  appeared 
to  me  charmingly  inartificial,  straightforward,  and 
deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  men.  In  the  story 
I  am  now  about  to  tell,  I  shall,  after  my  own 
different  fashion,  bear  this  principle  in  mind.  Any 
little  mystery  that  is  in  it  shall  be  only  for  the 
persons  who  move  in  the  drama,  and  not  for  the 
readers. 

I  would    therefore   ask    those    readers  to  turn 
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back  with  me  for  a  few  pages  to  a  period  before 
that  at  which  the  connected  action  of  the  story 
begins.  One  glimpse  at  a  quiet  scene  which  passed 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  earlier  than  that  day 
will  be  enough  to  put  the  reader  in  full  possession 
of  much  that  was  a  secret  to  men  and  women  of 
whom  the  story  is  told,  and  which  if  known  by 
them  in  time,  might  have  influenced  so  signifi- 
cantly their  actions  and  their  lives  as  to  leave  no 
story  worth  the  telling.  Yet  even  that  scene,  if  it 
could  have  been  looked  on  by  some  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  story,  would  not  have  made  things  as 
clear  to  them  as  a  few  slight  hints  of  explanation 
shall  make  them  to  the  reader.  To  learn  that  a 
man  is  not  really  what  he  professes  to  be,  might, 
after  all,  give  a  very  imperfect  and  misleading 
idea  of  the  man's  full  character.  It  might  lead 
to  a  stern,  uncompromising  verdict,  instead  of  a 
recommendation  to  mercy. 

On  a  soft  evening  of  late  summer,  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  sat  on  a  bench  in  a 
small  public  park  just  outside  one  of  the  great 
northern  towns  of  England*  They  were  apparently 
watching  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  sight  was 
beautiful  enough  to  have  won  the  attention  of  any 
two  young  people,  if  we  still  cling  to  the  fond 
idea  that  young  men  and  women  do  really  care 
much  more  for  nature  and  her  charms  than  the 
seniors  with  whom  the  world  has  been  too  much, 
and  whose  sun  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  have 
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suffered  eclipse.  But  this  young  man  and  woman 
were  not  really  absorbed  by  the  glory  of  the  sun- 
set. He  was  gazing  at  the  west,  to  be  sure;  but 
his  eyes  did  not  seem  to  follow  the  descent  of 
the  sun.  She  was  not  now  looking  at  the  sun; 
she  was  looking  at  him.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him  with  a  wistful,  devoted,  uneasy  look,  like  that 
which  a  French  painter  has  given  to  the  eyes  of- 
Sappho  as  she  watches  the  countenance  of  her 
lover,  and  his  unsatisfied  gaze  far  into  immeasur- 
able deeps  of  thought;  immeasurable,  that  is  to 
say,  for  her,  or  at  least  not  measured  by  her. 
Any  one  could  see  that  this  young  pair  were  a 
pair — were  married.  No  sister  leans  so  on  a 
brother  and  looks  into  his  face  with  a  look  like 
that,  love  she  him  never  so  tenderly.  Nor,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  does  a  young  lover  ever  look  so 
fixedly  and  so  far  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  girl 
he  loves  and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  call  his 
wife.  These  lovers  were  married;  had  been  mar- 
ried rkther  more  than  a  year. 

The  young  woman  was  pretty,  winsome, 
anxious-looking;  she  was  clearly  what  would  be 
called  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  a 
"lady.'*  The  young  man  was  strikingly  handsome; 
tall,  slender,  dark,  and  dreamy-looking.  Even  a 
man  looking  at  the  two  would  have  admitted  that 
the  pretty  pale  girl  was  practically  extinguished 
by  the  remarkable  appearance  of  her  young  hus- 
band.     Perhaps    a  not   too  keen    observer    might 
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also  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  hand- 
some young  man  was  not  so  distinctly  a  "gentle- 
man," again  employing  a  word  in  its  conventional 
sense,  as  the  girl  was  a  lady.  For  all  the  w^U- 
dressed  and  graceful  appearance  of  the  youth,  it 
still  had  something  of  what  we  cannot  perhaps 
describe  better  than  as  the  "glorified  artisan"  air. 
The  powers  of  witchcraft  would  not  have  been 
needed  to  enable  any  one  with  his  wits  about  him 
to  reach  the  quick  conclusion  that  the  young  wife 
had  somewhat  descended  from  her  social  position 
to  get  to  the  young "  lover,  and  that  she  adored 
him  all  the  more. 

"The  sun  is  going  down,"  the  girl  said. 
"Look,  lovel    he  will  be  gone  in  a  moment." 

"Yes,"  the  young  man  answered,  without  turn- 
ing to  her.  "I  didn't  notice;  I  wasn't  watching 
him." 

"I  thought  you  were  absorbed  in  the  sunset; 
I  wouldn't  have  said  a  word  to  disturb  you  until 
he  did  sink.  You  ought  to  have  been  absorbed  in 
me,  and  not  in  the  sun;  but  1  wasn't  jealous;  I 
quite  forgive  you." 

"But  you  see  I  wasn't  thinking  about  the  sun," 
he  said,  with  a  smile,  and  turning  to  her  for  the 
first  time.  She  almost  blushed  when  his  deep 
eyes  rested  on  hers,  and  she  saw  that,  for  all  his 
inattentive  ways,  there  was  genuine  affection  in 
them.  "I  was  thinking  of  you — all  the  time;  all 
the  time." 
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"Oh,  come  now,  that  I  know  is  a  story.  I 
am  sure  you  were  not." 

"Why  do  you  think  that?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  because  you  never  looked 
at  me  or  turned  your  eyes  to  mine  all  the  time. 
No,  no ;  you  were  thinking  of  something  else.  No 
matter;  it  was  something  great  and  good,  I  am 
sure;  and  I  wouldn't  have  you  wasting  your  intel- 
lect always  in  thinking  of  a  little  ridiculous  woman, 
even  though  she  is  your  wife.  So  you  may  con- 
fess openly." 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "it  is  true  all  the 
same.  I  was  thinking  of  you;  I  was  thinking  of 
both  of  us — of  you  and  me  together." 

Slie  gave  a  little  shudder  of  pleasure,  if  such 
a  word  may  be  used,  and  clung  closer  to  him  in 
a  nestling  sort  of  way.  The  public  park  was  very 
lonely  now,  at  least  in  that  part  of  it,  away  from 
the  main  thoroughfare  and  great  open  walks,  and 
the  young  wife  might  nestle  as  closely  as  she 
pleased  unseen  of  critical  eyes.  Even  the  sun  was 
no  longer  there  to  look  at  her. 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  us  both.  I  was  think- 
ing of  our  prospects,  and  our  future." 

"Oh!  that!"  she  said.  She  was  not  so  glad- 
some as  she  had  been  an  instant  before.  "You 
are  anxious  and  uneasy,  I  know  your  mind  is 
troubled;  you  are  not  happy." 

He  said,  "I  want  a  career." 

"A  career  already!" 
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"Already?  Why,  I  am  three  and- twenty!  and 
men  have  made  themselves  a  name,  before  that, 
already." 

"I  didn't  mean  in  that  way,"  she  said.  What 
she  had  meant  was  clear  enough.  She  meant, 
"We  have  already  been  married  little  more  than 
a  xyear,  and  are  you  already  discontented  with 
anything?"  If  she  had  been  in  better  spirits  she 
would  have  asked  him,  "Have  you  not  me?  Am 
not  I  enough?"  But  she  was  not  in  good  spirits; 
something  seemed  to  oppress  her;  she  was  silent 
for  the  most  part,  and  occasionally  inclined  to  be 
tearful,  for  no  reason  that  she  could  well  have  ex- 
plained. Nothing  was  said  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  she  began:— 

"But  you  have  good  prospects,  and  we  are 
very  happy;  why  should  we  want  anything  more 
— now,  at  least?" 

"It  won't  always  be  now^''  he  replied  a  little 
impatiently;  "and  you  don't  know,  you  couldn't 
know,  how. impatient  it  makes  one  when  he  thinks 
he  is  capable  of  doing  something  and  can't  see 
his  way  to  doing  anything.  Look  here,  love; 
there  are  times  when  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  never 
<:ome  to  anything  1  I  get  it  into  my  head  that  I 
Jiave  nothing  in  me— nothing,  nothing,  nothing  at 
all.  Then  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  kill  myself. 
Yes,  I  do  indeed.     I  am  not  talking  nonsense." 

"Then  you  couldn't  be  happy,  even  with  mey 
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if  you  did  not  have  a  successful  career  and  show 
what  you  could  do?" 

"Nol"  he  said  desperately,  "I  couldn't  be 
happy;  it  is  no  use  trying  to  get  over  that.  I 
coulda't  be  happy." 

"You  don't  really  care  about  me;  not  as  I 
care  about  you.  I  could  be  happy  for  ever  with 
you — anywhere,  anyhow." 

"It  is  because  I  do  love  you  that  I  couldn't 
be  happy  without  showing  that  I  was  worth  the 
love  of  a  woman  like  you.  You  could  be  happy 
with  me  anywhere?  Yesl  but  there  is  all  the 
difference.  You  have  given  up  everything  for  me 
— your  people  and  all;  I  have  given  up  nothing; 
I  had  nothing  to  give  up.  I  want  to  shov/  that 
I  am  worth  something,  and  that  you  were  not 
quite  mistaken  in  throwing  yourself  away  on  me. 
That  is  why  I  feel  so  wild  sometimes.  What  if 
things  go  on  to  the  end  just  like  this — " 

"Oh,  if  they  only  would  1"  she  said. 

"Yes,  yes,  in  that  way  it  would  be  happiness, 
of  course,  of  course ;  but  I  mean  if  they  go  on  to 
the  end  without  my  doing  anything  to  make  a 
name,  and  your  people  see  that  you  have  married 
only  a  commonplace  creature,  the  son  of  a  man 
who  keeps  a  livery-stable — and  himself  an  office 
clerk  1  rather  than  that,  darling — I  hope  you  will 
be  crying  over  my  grave." 

"For  shame  1  I  don't  believe  you  love  me  at 
all.     You    are    only   thinking  of  yourself,  not    of 
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me.  What  do  I  care  whether  you  make  a  name 
or  not,  or  people  admire  you  or  not?  I  married 
you  because  I  loved  you — yourself,  and  not  what 
any  one  else — the  world  or  whatever  it  is — might 
have  seen  in  you.  I  saw  my  happiness  in  you,  I 
thought.     That  was  enough  for  me." 

"Don't  be  angry,  darling,"  he  said  soothingly; 
for  he  was  very  fond  of  her.  "Things  will  come 
all  right.  I'll  make  myself  something  of  a  name. 
You  shan't  be  always  talked  of  as  the  office  clerk's 
wife;  the  livery-stable  keeper's  daughter-in-law.  I'll 
make  a  name.  I'll  be  known  in  the  world;  you 
shall  be  proud  of  me  yet!" 

She  was  chilled  and  hurt. 

"It  is  not  well  to  set  one's  heart  on  such 
things,"  she  said.  "*Fame  flies  the  pursuer  and 
pursues  the  flier,'  I  used  to  read  somewhere;  I 
think  it  was  in  some  school  exercise.  One  may  go 
up  like  a  rocket." 

"And  come  down  like  the  stick,"  he  said, 
smiling  contentedly.  "Very  well;  I  should  like 
even  that  better  than  nothing.  The  rocket  does 
go  up,  don't  you  see,  and  flames  and  sparkles,  and 
people  stop  to  look  at  it.  What  if  it  does  come 
down?  Everything  comes  down  sooner  or  later. 
I'd  rather  be  the  rocket  than  the  gas-jet  in  the 
office  that  people  turn  on  when  they  like  and  off 
when  they  like,  and  never  say  anything  about. 
Besides,"  he  added  more  gravely,  "I  shall  not  be 
the  rocket.     I  don't  want  to  shine  for  a  moment 
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or  two  without  any  purpose.  I  want  to  be  known 
as  one  who  did  great  things  for  his  fellow-man 
^nd  the  world  \  and  I  shall  be  known  in  that  way 
some  day,  I  don't  want  only  to  explode  merely; 
I  want  to  blaze." 

"Wasn't  there,"  she  said,  "one  who  blazed 
the  comet  of  a  season?" 

"I  don't  know — I  haven't  read  much  poetry. 
But  I  should  rather  be  the  comet  of  a  season  than 
not  blaze  at  all." 

Then  throwing  himself  back  on  the  bench  and 
clasping  his  hands  behind  his  head  with  the  manner 
of  one  who  has  settled  a  question,  the  young  man 
sat  in  silence  a  moment.  The  girl  was  silent,  too; 
she  looked  up  at  the  pale  sky  in  which  some  faint 
specks  of  light  were  already  seen.  The  young 
wife's  heart  was  sinking  within  her.  She  was 
egotistic,  like  all  loving  women,  and  she  had  been 
under  the  impression  that  her  love  would  be  career 
enough  for  her  husband.  He,  too,  was  egotistic, 
but  in  a  different  way. 

He  had  repeated  with  literal  correctness  the 
facts  of  his  birth  and  his  bringing  up.  He  was 
now  a  clerk  in  an  office.  At  the  time  when  he 
was  first  put  into  that  position  he  felt  as  if  his 
heart  was  swelling  with  pride.  To  be  in  an  office 
near  the  Exchange;  to  be  in  a  great  dark  room, 
with  desks,  and  clerks,  and  messengers,  with  gas 
burning  all  day  long  in  the  winter  months;  to  be 
spoken    of  as  one   of  the  young  men  from  Aqui- 
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taine  and  Company  s  office,  seemed  to  him  to  open 
a  glorious  career  for  young  ambition.  For  his 
father  was  a  livery-stable  keeper,  and  it  was  by 
the  favour  and  kindness  of  a  patron  whose  car- 
riages the  father  took  care  of  that  the  youth  was 
lifted  from  his  lowly  situation  at  an  age  much 
more  mature  than  that  at  which  boys  usually  be- 
^in  to  learn  business  in  such  a  town,  and  set  with 
his  foot  on  the  first  round  of  commerce's  ladder 
to  fortune.  The  town  in  which  he  lived  was  one 
where  colossal  fortunes  are  made  in  a  few  days, 
and  truly  are  often  lost  again  as  quickly,  and 
then  sometimes  remade;  where  the  unknown  ad- 
venturer of  last  year  is  the  great  luxurious  osten- 
tatious merchant  prince  of  to-day.  What  might  not 
genius  and  courage  do  in  such  a  place? 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  young  man  had  only 
liis  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder.  For  some 
time  his  actual  duties  were  hardly  more  dignified 
than  those  of  a  messenger.  He  did  not  find  that 
he  was  developing  much  genius  for  mounting 
quickly.  He  seemed  to  be  very  far  away  indeed 
from  the  notice  not  merely  of  any  of  the  princi- 
pals, but  even  of  the  superior  clerks.  While  he 
was  still  with  his  father,  looking  after  or  trying 
to  look  after  the  livery  stables,  the  father  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  lessons  in  riding  to 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  the 
son  in  his  absence  had  taken  his  place.  He  gave 
lessons    in    a  riding-ground  specially  laiS    out  for 
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whether  he  became  great  or  remained  small.  She 
loved  him  because  she  loved  him:  loved  him  for 
himself.  So  she  at  last  "kicked  over  the  traces," 
as  the  livery-stable  keeper  expressed  it,  and  mar- 
ried her  lover  in  defiance  of  her  father^  mother^ 
and  all  her  friends.  From  the  day  when  she  left 
their  house  secretly  to  be  married,  her  father  and 
mother  never  saw  her  again.  Not  that  they  would 
.not  have  been  reconciled  with  her  in  time;  but 
they  waited  for  her  to  submit,  and  she  waited  for  them*^ 
and  some  months  beyond  a  year  passed  away,  and 
then  their  daughter  was  dead.  She  died  a  few^ 
days  after  the  scene  in  the  park,  in  child-birth — 
if  that  can  be  called  child-birth  which  brings  forth 
only  a  dead  child. 

Had  she  in  the  later  days  of  their  married 
life  been  touched  by  any  doubts  as  to  the  true 
worth  of  her  idol?  Probably  not.  Probably  she 
had  only  been  hurt  now  and  then  at  the  thought 
that  love  was  not  enough  for  him.  It  is  all  the 
same  now — she  is  gone  for  ever. 

On  the  very  morning  before  her  death,  the 
child  of  genius  received  a  formal  dismissal  from 
Messrs.  Aquilaine's  office.  He  was  considered  in- 
capable and  idle,  and  they  would  have  no  more 
of  him.  He-  sat  all  the  night  with  his  dead  wife 
and  his  ruined  hopes.  He  had  not  gone  near  his 
father  for  months  and  months,  proudly  convinced 
that  they  were  not  made  for  each  other;  and  he 
would    not    go    near   him    now.      He    sat   all  the 
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night  alone  and  steeped  in  thought.  All  had  gone 
from  him.  He  was  down  to  the  lowest  deeps  of 
depth.  He  had  not  a  friend  on  earth.  He  had 
only  a  few  pounds  in  money,  and  even  that  was 
the  poor  wreck  and  remnant  of  some  money  she 
had  had  left  to  her  by  a  relative  in  days  when 
there  did  not  seem  the  slightest  probability  of  her 
ever  having  any  occasion  to  spend  it.  Such  was 
his  state.  Clearly,  if  he  was  to  be  taken  in  hand 
by  Destiny,  the  time  had .  about  arrived  when 
Destiny  ought  to  be  looking  after  her  charge.  . 

At  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  his  father  presented 
himself.  They  exchanged  a  grasp  of  the  hand — 
very  warm  on  the  father's  part.  The  livery-stable 
keeper  asked  him  to  come  to  his  house  and  stay 
there.  He  said  he  would  go  there  later  in  the 
day;  and  the  father  felt  for  him  and  quietly  left 
him,  expecting  him  to  come  in  the  evening,  when 
perhaps  he  should  have  calmed  down  a  little.  But 
he  did  not  come  that  day,  nor  the  next.  He 
never  came.  He  never  wrote.  His  father  'might 
have  supposed  that  his  son  was  dead,  perhaps 
had  killed  himself,  but  that  an  acquaintance  had 
seen  the  young  man  going  on  board  a  steamer, 
and  the  young  man  had  told  him  •  hurriedly  that 
he  was  leaving  England.  He  always  did  things  in 
an  -odd  sort  of  way,  the  father  said.  Anyhow,  he 
was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HELENA   ARD   HERMIA. 


Change  is  rapid  in  the  seaport  town  where  the 
two  married  lovers  saw  the  sun  set  that  evening 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  There  are  many  quiet 
inland  towns  of  England  even  still — for  all  the 
railways,  and  the  telegraph,  and  the  electric  light 
— where  no  greater  innovation  has  been  made 
within  that  time  than  the  adornment  of  the  prin- 
cipal inn  with  a  new  sign,  or  at  most  the  starting 
of  a  rival  hostelry.  But  in  this  busy,  unresting 
place  of  which  we  are  speaking,  new  suburbs, 
stretching  for  miles,  have  grown  up;  acres  of 
newly  built  docks  have  encroached  upon  the  river's 
banks;  sweet  spots  that  were  greenwood  by  the 
water  in  the  love-making  days  of  pretty  Miss  Fan- 
shawe  are  now  occupied  by  factories  and  ware- 
houses; the  very  park  in  which  the  lovers  sat 
that  evening  was  cut  up  soon  after  and  parcelled 
out  in  lots  for  building,  and  is  now  fully  built 
over.  The  park  was  not  large  enough  for  the  in- 
creasing population,  and  a  splendid  new  park,  of 
much  larger  extent  and  greater  pretensions,  ti^as 
opened  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town.  On  the 
very  spot  where  the  poor  absurd  child  of  genius 
sat  and  bemoaned    himself    that  he    had    not  yet 
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found  a  career;  where  his  young  wife  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  anxious  eyes,  that  might  have 
been  lit  by  corpse-candles,  so  ominous  was  their 
gleam — on  that  very  spot  now,  perhaps,  some 
happily  married  pair  were  settled  down  under  their 
own  roof-tree,  and  gladsome  children  were  playing 
in  the  nursery.  In  our  civil  life,  new  crops  of 
houses  and  hearths  grow  up  on  the  field  where 
lovers,  seeking  solitude,  were  glad  or  grieved  once, 
just  as  grass  and  flowers  spring  up  on  the  plains 
where  a  battle  has  been  fought. 

The  public  park  of  the  past  day  had  been 
planted  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
the  town.  It  stood  on  the  slope  of  a  very  gentle 
hill  and  was  sheltered  from  the  east  wind  which 
vexed  people  a  great  deal  in  the  long  and  chilly 
springs;  and  it  looked  at  one  side  across  the 
river,  there  safe  even  still  from  the  incursion  of 
the  dock  and  warehouse  builder.  The  river  was 
broad  there;  as  it  went  on  through  the  town,  it 
spread  out  into  a  mighty  estuary;  but  even  here 
it  was  a  noble  stream.  So  the  place  where  the 
park  had  been  was  turned  into  the  site  of  one 
of  the  favourite  nests  of  the  local  aristocracy — 
the  men  who  had  made  fortunes  in  shipping  and 
on  'Change,  and  in  all  manner  of  commercial  ad- 
ventures and  enterprises.  They  built  themselves 
lordly  pleasure-houses  there.  They  built  "detached 
villas,"  and  each  man  called  his  villa  by  some 
commanding  name.     They  had  conservatories  and 
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bright   gardens    below    and    observatories    on  the 
tops  of  their   houses.      Some    loved   great    flights 
of  stone  steps,  with  peacocks  parading  themselves 
on  terraces.      As   time  went  on,    and    fashions  in 
building    began    to    change,    some    had    fantastic 
houses  of  red  brick,  made   more   intensely  Queen- 
Anneish  than  anything  of  Queen  Anne's  day  could 
possibly  have  been,  or,  even  for  that  matter,  than 
Queen  Anne  herself      Little  windows  started   out 
like   Jacks-in-the-box    exactly    where    they    might 
least  have  been   expected,  with    bars   across  them 
where  there  was    not    the    slightest    necessity    for 
such  precaution.     Glass  was  specially  manufactured 
of  a  thick  greenish  dinginess,  and  with  bull's-eyes 
elaborately  wrought  in,   so  that  the  known  imper- 
fections of  the  glass-making  craft  in  the  Augustan 
age  of  English  letters  should  add  to  the  reality  of 
the  careful  imitation.      It  was  said  by  the  friends 
of  one  of   the  enthusiasts  in   the  cause  of  this  ar- 
chitectural revival   that  he    had    little    mechanical 
spiders  ingeniously  constructed  to  run  up  and  down 
some  of  his  window-panes,  in  order  to  give  to  his 
mansion    the    greater    air     of    eighteenth -century 
realism,  by  suggesting    the    domestic  untidiness  of 
the  days  of  Dean  Swift.     But  this  seems  only  like 
the  foolish  pleasantry  of  some  outshone  rival.     It 
was  probably  just  such  a  piece    of  idle   invention 
as  the  story   told   of  a  lover  of   art    in    the  same 
quarter,  who  had  his  own  portrait  done  by  a  gi'eat 
London  artist,  and  when  it  came  home  had  it  put 
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up  one  of  the  chimneys  for  some  time,  to  smoke 
it  into  respectability  of  appearance,  and  then  spent 
a  whole  evening  bending  and  cracking  it  in  all 
directions,  so  that  its  surface  might  seem  like  that 
of  some  of  the  masterpieces  he  had  seen  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

One,  at  least,  of  the  red-brick  houses  in  this 
region  was  really  modest  and  tasteful  in  its  style 
and  all  its  arrangements.  It  wore  its  Queen  Anne 
garb  with  the  quiet  ease  of  one  who,  having 
chosen  a  suitable  fancy  costume  for  a  masquerade, 
is  able  to  wear  it  properly  and  becomingly.  This 
house  belonged  to  Mr.  Aquitaine,  head  of  a  great 
firm  of  shippers.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was  of  Huguenot 
descent.  His  people  had  been  settled  in  that 
seaport  since  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  had  always  prospered  there.  The  family  now 
counted  among  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and  the 
name  had  actually  become  associated  with  the 
place.  It  brought  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  now 
no  suggestion  of  Hugenots  or  foreign  origin,  but 
only  told  of  the  town  in  which  Mr.  Aquitaine 
lived.  His  name  and  that  of  his  family  were  known  all 
over  the  world  where  trade  was  heard  of  and  ships 
came  into  port.  Mr.  Aquitaine  had  travelled  much  in 
his  time,  but  never  called  it  travelling  or  thought 
of  himself  as  a  traveller.  He  had  even  done  some 
African  exploring,  for  the  interest  of  the  thing,  but 
he  never  for  a  moment  regarded  himself  as  an 
African  explorer.     Ever   since  he  was  old  enough 
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to  be  of  any  use  tp  the  great  house,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  off  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
any  part  of  the  world  whither  it  might  be  neces- 
sary  to  despatch  him.  He  went  to  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  as  another  man  might  go  to  Edin- 
burgh or  to  Paris.  He  talked  of  "the  last  time  I 
was  in  Melbourne — no,  the  last  time  but  one,  I 
think  it  was. "  If  somebody  asked  him  how  some 
friend  was  getting  on  in  Japan,  he  might  perhaps 
answer  carelessly,  "Well,  really  I  don't  qnite  know; 
I  haven't  been  in  Japan  for  more  than  three  years; 
I  don't  go  there  now."  When  the  diamond  fields 
were  discovered  in  South  Africa,  he  went  out  two 
or  three  times  just  to  have  a  look  at  them.  He 
was  very  glad  of  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  remarked  that  every  time  he  went  to  Fiji  he 
was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  value  of 
the  resources  and  the  position  that  were  neglected 
there  by  the  English  Government.  But  he  was 
not  the  least  in  the  world  of  a  wanderer.  He 
never  went  anywhere  without  some  practical  pur- 
pose. He  belonged,  roughly  speaking,  to  all  the 
local  boards  ai\d  institutions  of  his  town.  He  sub- 
scribed to  everything.  He  made  no  distinction  of 
creed  in  his  gifts  and  charities,  and  spoke  on  the 
platforms  of  all  denominations  in  turn. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  was  now  about  sixty  years  old. 
He  wore  a  short,  thick,  white  moustache  and  no 
beard.  For  all  his  generations  of  family  settlement 
on  English  soil,    he  still  had  a  great  deal  of  the 
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typical  Frenchman  about  him.  With  a  slight 
change  of  garb,  say  to  a  shabby  outworn  semi- 
military  undress,  he  would  have  been  just  the  sort 
of  man  one  might  expect  to  meet  near  that 
building  in  Paris  which  the  English  lady  in  "Pe- 
regrine Pickle"  calls  the  "Anvil-Heads."  Yet  he 
regarded  himself  as  intensely  English,  and  was  in 
all  his  views  of  things,  political  and  other,  the 
most  inveterate  and  uncompromising  John  Bull. 
He  did  not  like  the  Americans;  he  detested  the 
Russians.  He  had  a  poor  idea  of  the  Germans. 
His  general  notion  of  the  way  for  England  to 
solve  any  difficult  question  in  foreign  affairs  was 
to  occupy  some  place.  His  way  to  improve  any 
uncivilised  country  was  for  England  to  annex  it. 
He  had  always  had  great  ideas  of  things  to  be 
done  in  the  Levant  and  in  Egypt;  and  he  had 
done  one  great  thing  for  himself  in  the  Levant; 
he  had  found  a  wife  there.  He  fell  in  love  with 
a  girl  in  Rhodes,  a  sort  of  Greek  with  an  English 
mother,  and  he  married  her  and  brought  her  home. 
She  was  at  that  time  beautiful,  but  she  had  fallen 
a  good  deal  out  of  shape  lately,  and  did  little 
more  than  stay  at  home,  lie  on  a  sofa,  and  re-^ 
ceive  her  friends.  She  was  at  least  ten  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Aquitaine;  but  he  had  not  lost 
one  fibre  of  his  youthful  energy,  and  she  had  not 
a  fibre  left  of  hers.  They  had  been  married  very 
nearly  five-and-twenty  years,  and  for  five  years 
had  had  no   child.      Then  Mr.  Aquitane  had  one 
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daughter,  and  they  had  no  children  after.  They 
Hved  very  happily  after  their  fashion.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aquitaine  hardly  ever  saw  each  other  alone 
except  of  night,  and  not  always  even  then.  He 
would  not  have  her  disturbed,  and  she  liked  going 
to  bed  early.  He  had  therefore  a  bedroom  fitted 
up  for  himself  on  the  ground-floor,  and  whenever 
he  was  disposed  to  sit  up  late  or  to  rise  specially 
early,  was  starting  off  on  a  journey,  or  had  just 
come  back  from  some  expedition,  he  betook  him- 
self to  this  room,  and  so  spared  the  quiet  habits 
of  his  wife.  The  house  was  always  more  or  less 
full  of  company.  The  family  never  by  any  chance 
had  it  all  to  themselves.  '  The  three  would  hardly 
have  known  it  or  themselves  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

A  young  lady  is  mounting  a  flight  of  stairs 
in  Mr.  Aquitaine's  house  one  bright  morning  in 
the  early  spring:  she  is  running  very  briskly  up, 
and  evidently  is  not  troubled  with  shortness  of 
breath.  She  is  a  good-looking  girl  with  a  certain 
serious  look,  and  a  way  of  slightly  puckering  her 
eyebrows  every  now  and  then  as  though  she  were 
in  earnest  about  things.  She  had  evidently  been 
out-of-doors,  for  she  wore  a  hat,  beneath  which 
only  a  little  of  her  carefully  tucked-up  fair  hair 
made  its  appearance.  She  reaches  a  door  and 
knocks:  no  answer  comes  from  within.  Then  she 
called  "  Melissa  1"  two  or  three  times,  and  knocked 
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a  little  more  sharply.      A    faint  voice    seemed  to 
be  heard,  languid,  and  far  away. 

*' Melissa  1  may  I  come  in?" 

Another  murmur  was  heard,  which  the  young 
lady  on  the  outside  assumed  to  be  assent.  At 
all  events,  she  tried  the  door,  found  that  it  was 
not  locked,  and  went  into  the  room.  It  was  a 
very  large  room,  and  she  looked  about  with  a 
puzzled  air. 

"Where  on  earth  is  the  child?"  she  said 
aloud. 

The  room  was  not  furnished  after  the  fashion 
of  sleeping-chambers  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Masham 
and  Sarah  Jennings.  It  was  all  got  up  in  some 
combination  or  jumble  of  various  Eastern  fashions. 
The  ceilings  and  the  wall  were  painted  after  the 
style  of  a  great  Moorish  building.  The  floors 
were  tesselated  marble,  with  scattered  pieces  of 
Turkish  carpet,  and  piles  of  cushions  here  and 
there.  One  corner  suggested  Damascus,  and 
another  Delhi.  It  was  very  Oriental — almost  as 
much  so  as  some  of  the  Oriental  courts  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  of  which,  indeed,  it  at  first  re- 
minded Miss  Sydney  Marion,  who  stood,  now 
looking  at  its  various  adornments,  still  holding  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  hardly  certain  whether  to 
go  in  or  to  back  out.  Opening  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room  she  saw  a  little  passage,  marble- 
paved  and  carpet-betossed  too,  and  she  could  see 
that  it  led  into  a  gorgeous-looking  bath-room,  the 
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entrance  of  which  was  half  draped  by  a  carelessly 
gathered-up  curtain.  These  decorations  and  ap- 
pointments illustrated  the  tastes,  not  of  Mr.  Aqui- 
taine,  but  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Was  there 
no  occupant  of  this  superb  sleeping  saloon?  Miss 
Marion  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  might  have 
backed  out  altogether,  but  that  a  faint  laugh  drew 
her  attention  to  one  spot  where  she  saw  a  curtain 
hanging  before  a  sort  of  recess.  She  went  up,, 
drew  the  curtain,  and  discovered  a  small  alcove 
with  a  piost  luxurious  bed,  and  a  very  luxurious 
little  demoiselle  coiled  up  in  it. 

"Oh!  there  you  are  at  lastl"  Miss  Marion 
said,  and  she  shook  her  friend  by  the  shoulder. 

A  murmur  only  was  heard. 

"Get  up,  you  dreadful  lazy  little  girl;  see  how 
the  sun  is  shining!  It  is  so  delicious;  it's  not  like 
anything  I  ever  saw  before.  Do  promise  me  that 
you  will  get  up  at  once." 

The  pretty  girl  languidly  half-opened  her  dark 
brown  eyes,  and  gave  another  toss  or  two  in  her 
bed,  and  shrugged  herself  together  again. 

"Do  get  up,  Melissa!  won't  you,  like  a  dear 
girl?" 

"But  I  don't  want  to  get  up,  Sydney.  What's 
the  good  of  getting  up? — I've  often  been  up." 

"The  lovely  morning,  the  sun,  the  flowers " 

"I've  seen  the  sun,  and  the  flowers,  all  sorts  of 
flowers — I  don't  care  about  flowers — I  don't  care 
about  the  sun;  I  prefer  the  moon." 
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"But  last  night  you  said  you  would  not  come 
out  to  see  the  moon.  You  said  you  didn't  care 
about  the  moon." 

"I  didn^t  then:  but  that  was  niglit.  This  is 
morning;  that  makes  all  the  difference.  Don't  you 
see?" 

Miss  Marion  laughed. 

"I  fancy  it  does  make  all  the  difference,  and 
I  do  see  well  enough.  What  a  tormenting  little 
dear  you  are,  to  be  sure!  But  I  do  want 
you  to  enjoy  the  morning  with  me;  or  I 
want  rather  to  enjoy  the  morning  with  you. 
You'll  come  down,  won't  you,  to  please  me?  I 
am  like  the  little  boy  in  the  old  nursery  story, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  who  went  about  teasing 
all  manner  of  unwilling  creatures,  the  sheep,  and 
the  dog,  and  the  cat,  and  I  don't  know  what,  ta 
come  and  play  with  him." 

"Which  am  I  —  the  sheep,  the  dog,  or  the 
cat?" 

"Ohl  you  are  none  of  these  —  the  leopard 
kitten,  perhaps;  if  such  a  creature  is  nice  and  lazy, 
and  what  people  call  aggravating;  if  so,  there 
you  are." 

"Well,  it's  all  right;  I'll  get  up,"  said  the  lazy 
girl  resignedly.  "One  must  get  up  some  time  ia 
the  day,  and  it  is  as  well  to  do  it  now  as  later,. 
I  suppose;  that's  philosophy,  I  should  think." 

"Hang  up  philosophy,"  said  Sydney. 

"  Come,  now,  you  are  always  telling  me  I  say 
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rude  things  and  use  slang  words.  What  do  you 
say  to  *hang  up  philosophy'?'* 

"But  that's  a  quotation,  Melissa,  it's  from 
Shakespeare.     Don't  you  know?"    - 

"Then  Shakespeare  must  have  been  a  very 
vulgar  man,"  the  young  lady  said  decisively. 
Having  thus  settled  the  question,  she  rolled  her- 
self up  in  a  significant  way  and  was  silent,  thereby 
implying  that  the  sooner  her  friend  left  her  the 
sooner  she  would  get  up  and  prepare  to  enter  on 
the  business  and  pleasures-  of  the  day. 

"Just  one  word,  Melissa:  you  won't  go  to  sleep 
agam  r 

"Glamis,"  the  young  lady  murmured  from 
among  her  pillows —  "that's  you — hath  murdered 
sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor — that's  me;  I  know 
I  ought  to  say  'that's'  I,  but  doesn't  it  sound  odd? 
and  therefore  Cawdor — that's  I  or  me^  whichever 
you  please — shall  sleep  no  more/' 

"I  thought  just  now  you  seemed  to  know 
nothing  about  Shakespeare,"  said  Sydney. 

"That's  not  Shakespeare;    it's  Henry  Irving." 

"What  a  ridiculous  creature  1  You  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  pretend  to." 

"All  right,  dear^  most  people  pretend  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  know;  I  may  want  to 
redress  the  balance,  don't  you  see?  Well,  I'll  not 
go  to  sleep  again.  Would  you  mind  sending 
Priscilla  to  me  if  you  see  her?  or  if  you  would 
just    ring    the    bell   for  her   before   you   leave  the 
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the  room,    that  would  save  a  second  or  two,  per- 
haps; and  a  second  saved  is  a  second  earned." 

Miss  Marion  laughed  and  rang  the  bell  for 
Melissa's  maid,  and  then  left  her  companion,  and 
went  downstairs  and  out  into  the  garden.  The 
little  sensuous  maiden  above-stairs  hugged  herself 
once  or  twice  deliciously  in  her  wrappings.  The 
morning  was  mild  and  soft,  and  suggested  no  great 
need  of  nestling  in  bedclothes.  But  this  was  a 
young  lady  who  immensely  loved  comfort  and 
Avarmth  and  indolence,  and  harmless  little  luxuries 
and  self  indulgences  of  all  kinds.  During  the  few 
moments  which  elapsed  before  her  maid  came  into 
the  room  she  had  changed  her  position  several 
times;  not  that  she  found  herself  uneasy  in  any, 
but  that  even  for  that  moment  it  delighted  her  to 
try  for  some  posture  of  still  greater  comfort,  to 
seek  the  ideal  position  of  the  moment.  But  when 
her  maid  came  and  told  her  her  tepid  bath  was 
ready,  she  made  a  heroine-like  effort  and  actually 
got  up. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  of  Miss  Aquitaine 
that  she  never  yet  had  had  one  thought  that 
lasted  for  a  moment  concerning  any  creature  or 
subject  outside  the  range  of  her  own  personal  im- 
pulses, whims,  and  wishes.  Her  impulses  were 
often  kind  and  sometimes  generous,  and  then  she 
was  kind  and  generous  for  the  moment;  but  she 
never  thought  of  being  kind  or  generous,  or  did 
anything,  because  it  ought  to  be  done.     She  was 
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keenly  sensitive  to  pain  herself,  but  never  seemed 
to  have  got  far  enough  outside  her  own  personal 
sensations  to  think  whether  others  were  affected 
by  pain  or  not.  She  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  value  of  money,  and  indeed,  hardly  ever  had 
money  in  her  purse,  or  even  in  her  hand.  Every- 
thing was  bought  for  her  that  she  wished  to 
have;  many  things  were  bought  for  her  before  she 
had  time  to  wish  to  have  them.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  made  her  their  little  idol  and  fetish 
from  the  days  of  her  birth.  Having  no  other 
child,  they  were  always  wildly  alarmed  about  the 
health  of  this  one  little  treasure.  Up  to  the  present 
hour  it  was  an  article  of  faith  in  the  household 
that  Melissa  was  in  delicate  health  and  required 
constant  care.  The  girl  never  had  a  cough  or  a. 
cold  in  her  life,  was  ignorant  of  the  pangs  of  tooth- 
ache, and  did  not  know  that  she  had  lungs  and 
digestive  organs.  The  superb  strength  of  her 
constitution  could  not  be  better  evidenced  than  by 
the  fact  that  it  had  hitherto  withstood  all  the  at- 
tempts of  her  father  and  ni  other  to  keep  her  well, 
and  all  her  own  attempts  to  make  herself  ill.  She- 
ate  and  drank  whatever  she  liked,  sat  up  as  late 
as  she  liked,  took  six  warm  baths  in  one  day  if  she 
felt  inclined.  She  often  did  feel  inclined  to  paddle 
in  her  bath  for  hours  together,  like  a  South  Sea 
Island  girl  plashing  idly  in  her  sunny  waters. 

Melissa   took  a  long  time  to  get  bathed  and 
dressed,  and  she  did  not  hasten  movements  in  the 
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least  because  of  her  waiting  friend.  She  was  very 
fond  of  Miss  Sydney  Marion,  but- she  did  not  mind 
letting  her  wait.  In  fact,  she  never  thought  about 
the  matter  at  all.  Miss  Marion  was  carried  off  to 
breakfast  by  her  host,  who  assured  her  it  would 
not  be  of  the  slightest  use  waiting  for  Melissa, 
as  no  one  could  tell  when  she  would  come  down^ 
or  whether  she  would  have  any  breakfast  when 
she  did  come.  Miss  Marion  was  out  again  on 
the  lawn  looking  at  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
river,  all  wrinkled  and  rippling  under  the  light 
spring  wind,  when  her  friend  at  last  came  to  her 
side.  Melissa  was  short  and  dark,  with  a  graceful 
plumpness  which  might  perhaps  in  some  far  off 
time  develop,  as  her  mother's  had  done,  into  what 
blunt  persons  would  call  fat.  Just  now,  however, 
no  one  would  be  likely  to  find  fault.  Melissa  was 
a  little  beauty,  and  thought  so. 

"How  you  must  love  this  river T  Sydney  Ma- 
rion said.  She  came  from  a  quiet  cathedral  town* 
far  inland.  Her  mother  was  dead:  her  father  and 
sister  were  not  now  in  England;  she  had  been 
staying  with  an  aunt  until  yesterday,  when  she 
came  to  pass  some  time  with  her  father's  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aquitaine,  and  her  school-fellow,  Me- 
lissa. She  had  never  been  in  their  house  before, 
and  everything  was  new  and  delightful  to  her. 

"I  don't  care  a  pin  about  it,"  Melissa  said. 
^'It's  always  the  same  dull  thing  flowing  in  the 
same    stupid   way.     Everything    is  dull.      Nothing 
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ever  happens.      One   gets  awfully  tirecj,      I  want 
something  new.    Jf  only  something  would  happen!" 

"But  something  always  is  happening." 

"Oh,  nol  oh,  dear,  nol  not  anything  that  I 
call  something.  I  want  something  quite  remarkable 
to  happen." 

"Well,  something  is  happening  that  I  call 
very  remarkable.  Don't  you  call  i^apa's  coming 
home,  and  coming  to  stay  here,  something  remark- 
able? Don't  you  call  our  all  going  to  London 
together  something  remarkable?" 

"Yes,  of  course;  yes,  quite  so."  The  young 
lady  did  not  appear  to  be  taken  all  of  a  heap  by 
the  reminder.  "Yes;  I  am  very  glad  of  your  pa- 
pa's coming  home,  for  your  sake,  dear  Sydney." 

"And  i  hope  you  are  glad  of  it,  too,  for 
your  own  sake?" 

"Indeed  I  am,"  Melissa  answered,  with  a  little 
more  earnestness  in  her  tone.  "I  know  I  sh^ll 
like  him  very  much." 

"Like  him  I  No;  that's  not  enough.  You 
must  be  very  fond  of  him.     You  will  be. " 

"I  am  sure  I  shall." 

"Well,  then,  that  is  something  remarkable; 
and  I  call  it  remarkable,  too,  that  he  should  bring 
Miss  Rowan  along  with  him." 

"That  is  perhaps  a  little  remarkable,"  Melissa 
said  demurely.     "Do  you  think  you  .shall  like  her?" 

"Yes;  I  am  sure  I  shall.  She  is  very  lovely, 
I  believe,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  about  everything. " 
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"Fuller  enthusiasm  about  everything!     That 
must  be  rather  trying  and  tiresome,  mustn't  it?" 
"Not  in  her,  Melissa,  I  believe;  not  in  her." 
"She  must  be  a  regular  charmer!" 
"I  believe  she  is." 

"Who  told  you  all  this  about  her?"  Melissa 
asked,  with  a  slightly  quickened  interest  in  her 
manner. 

"Papa,  of  course." 

"Oh!  *Papa,  of  course'!  Yes.  Indeed?  Does 
he  greatly  admire  her?" 

"Very    much,    I    think.      He    has    quite    an 
affection  for  her,  I  am  sure." 
"Ohl" 

There  was  silence  for  half  a  moment,  and  then 
Melissa  looked  up  to  her  companion,  and  com- 
placently said:   "Perhaps  he'll  marry  her!" 

"Who,  Melissa — marry  whom?" 

"Your  papa — 'papa,  of  course' — perhaps  he'll 
marry  this  delightful  Miss  Rowan?" 

Sidney  frowned  a  little,  and  her  lip  quivered. 
"You  don't  know  papa,  Melissa." 

"But  why,  Sydney?  Why  shouldn't  he  marry 
her,  if  he  is  so  fond  of  her?  Of  course  one 
doesn't  like  having  a  stepmother,  and  all  that;  but 
I  suppose  these  sort  of  people  are  not  so  cruel 
now  as  they  used  to  be;  and  besides,  you  admire 
her  so  much  yourself.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
quite  a  delightful   arrangement   for  all  parties.      I 
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am  sure  there  is  something  in  it.    You  may  depend 
upon  it,  Sydney,  things  will  end  that  way." 

Miss  Marion  was  going  at  first  to  allow  her- 
self to  be  very  angry,  but  she  thought  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  such 
nonsense,  and  she  was  beginning  to  understand 
her  friend's  childlike  delight  in  inflicting  little 
punctures  of  annoyance  every  now  and  then. 
She  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  angry,  therefore, 
^r  even  grave. 

"You  little  silly  goose,"  she  said,  "to  talk 
that  way  of  papal  And  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
don't  believe  Miss  Rowan  is  the  girl  to  marry  in 
in  such  a  way." 

"But  your  papa  is  very  nice,  isn't  he — clever, 
and  all  that?  You  always  say  so.  And  tall  and 
handsome,  isn't  he?  Why  shouldn't  she  marry 
him?" 

"Stuff*,  Melissa  I" 

"I'll  marry  him  if  he  asks  me — fast  enough," 
the  little  lady  said,  very  composedly.  "That 
-would  be  something  happening  1  But  I  am  sure 
he  won't  ask  me." 

"I  am  quite  sure  he  won't,"  Sydney  replied 
with  emphasis. 

"Yes?  —  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  might  do 
worse.  I  should  like  immensely  to  be  your  step- 
mother. I  should  be  awfully  severe.  Well,  never 
mind^  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  But  first, 
one  word  about  this  Miss  Rowan." 
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"You  will  see  her  soon,  and  then  you  can 
form  an  opinion  of  her  for  yourself." 

"But  it  was  about  your  opinion  of  her  I 
wanted  to  know  something.    You  never  saw  her?" 

"Never." 

''Yet  you  like  her?" 

"I  know  I  shall  like  her  very  much." 

"Because  your  papa  likes  her?" 

"QuHe  so,  Melissa." 

"Then  do  tell  me,  are  you  really  such  an 
awfully  good  girl  that  you  actually  like  people 
because^  your  parents — ^I  mean  your  father — ^likes 
them?" 

"I  don't  know  about  being  an  awfully  good 
girl;  indeed,  I  know  I  am  not  an  awfully  good 
girl;  but  it  does  seem  a  reason  for  liking  people 
if  one's  father  likes  them,  does  it  not?" 

''Oh,  dear,  no;  quite  the  reverse,  I  should 
say.  If  papa  and  mamma  like  people  very  much, 
my  natural  impulse  always  is  to  dislike  them.  I 
thought  that  was  every  one's  first  impulse.  How 
can  one  like  anybody  whom  every  one  else  is 
always  praising — especially  one's  parents?  If  I 
hear  them  praise  any  other  girl,  I  always  take  it 
as  a  reproach  dealt  sidelong  to  myself.  It  always 
seems  to  mean,  'Why  are  not  you  a  dear,  charming, 
delightful,  virtuous  angel  like  this?  Why  are  you 
not  the  prop  of  your  father's  old  age,  and  the 
joy  of  your  mother's  decaying  years,  like  this 
blessed  creature?'  And  then,  of  course,  one  na- 
Vol.  I.  .        D 
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turally  begins  to  hate  the  blessed  creature,  and 
to  think  what  a  great  disagreeable  impostor  she 
must  be." 

Miss  Marion  made  no  comment  on  these 
words.     They  seemed  to  have  set  her  thinlcing. 

"Sydney,  you  haven't  told  me  anything  about 
your  sister.     You  know  I  never  saw  her." 

"You  will  soon  see  her  too ;  I'll  leave  you  to 
judge  for  yourself." 

"Don't  you  like  her?" 
"My  dear  little  Melissa,  what  a  question  1" 
"No,  but  don't  you?     Don't  you,  really?" 
"Like  my  sister?     Of  course  I  do." 
"But  you  don't  get  on,  perhaps?" 
"Well,  we  have  not  been  much  together  this 
long  time." 

"I  am  sure  there  is  something  1"  Melissa  said 
triumphantly.  "I  am  so  glad  I  I  like  to  hear  of 
people  who  don't  gft  on  and  all  that.  They 
seem  more  like,  myself.  I  shall  like  you  ever  so 
much  better  if  you  quarrel  with  your  sister;  and 
I  shall  like  her  if  she  quarrels  with  you.  I  shall 
devote    myself  to    the    task    of   making    mischief 

between  you.     That  might   be  something  happen- 

•       »> 
mg. 

"What  a  dreadful  little  animal  you  would 
be,"  Miss  Marion  said,  "if  you  were  only  a  quarter 
as  bad  as  you  make  yourself  outl  But  you  can't 
set  any  quarrel  going  between  Katherine  and  me*, 
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and  I  know  you  wouldn't  if  you  could.     I  almost 
wish  you  could,  Melissa." 

"Ohl  why?"  Melissa  asked  with  eyes  of 
beaming  curiosity. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  know  why;  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  tell  you,  you 
naughty  little  child." 

"How  disagreeable  of  youl  Ypu  won't  tell 
me  anything." 

"I  think  I  have  told  you  a  great  deal." 

"Then,  if  I  can't  set  you  two  women  quarelling, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I'll  start  a  flirtation 
with  your  sister's  husband,  and  make  her  awfully 
jealous;  that  will  be  capital  fun." 

Sydney  only  laughed  at  this  resolve. 

"You'll  not  be  able  to  do  that  either,"  she 
said. 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  I  think  Mr.  Trescoe 
isn't  given  to  flirtation.  He  is  terribly  shy; 
Katherine  does  all  the  flirtation  that  is  likely  to 
go  on  there,  I  fancy." 

"Then  there  will  be  all  the  more  fun  in 
drawing  him  out,  won't  there?  I  must  be  doing 
something,  Sydney;  you  are  all  going  to  be  so 
awfully  happy  and  fond  of  one  another,  and  I 
shall  be  left  out  in  the  cold;  and  if  I  am  not  to 
marry  your  papa,  I  really  must  get  up  a  flirtation 
with  your  brother-in-law.  Is  he  nice?  Is  he 
handsome — is    your    sister    the    grey   mare?     Oh  I 

D* 
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I  say,  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Here's  papa 
coming;  he  will  think  me  dreadfully  silly." 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  well  think  anything 
else,"  said  Sydney.  "But  Til  not  tell  tales  on 
you,  if  you  will  only  promise  to  be  more  reason- 
able for  the  future." 

"Indeed,  I  won't  promise  anything  x)f  the 
kind;  I  must  do  mischief  of  some  sort,  flirting  or 
quarrelling,  or  something.  How  do  you  do,  papa? 
We  have  been  talking  about  philosophy  and  the 
future  life — Sydney  and  I." 


CHAPTER  III. 
"what's  in  the  ship?— my  shipwreck?" 

Mr.  Aquitaine  came  towards  the  girls.  He 
looked  like  a  young  man  when  seen  at  a  little 
distance,  so  straight,  strong,  and  active  was  his 
frame.  He  was  rapid  and  vigorous  in  his  walk, 
and  held  his  head  up  with  a  quick  business-like 
air,  the  air  of  a  man  always  ready.  He  was  never 
slow  or  undecided  in  any  of  his  movements;  and 
he  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  had  ap- 
parently contrived  to  combine  the  vivacity  of  his 
ancestral  home  with  the  solid  composure  of  the 
country  his  people  had  adopted.  He  was  smoking 
a  cigar;  he  wore  driving  gloves,  and  had  a  camellia 
in  his  button-hole  nearly  as  large  a  star  as  fish. 
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"Tm  going  to  show  you  everything  while 
you  are  here,  Miss  Marion.  We'll  take  a  tremen- 
dous drive  to-day  to  begin  with;  only  you  and 
Mel  and  I.  My  wife  never  goes  out  of  the  house. 
The  only  question  is,  what  to  begin  at.  What 
are  your  particular  tastes  in  the  way  of  towns 
and  sight-seeing,  Miss  Marion?  We  have  got  all 
manner  of  things  on  exhibition:  river-scenery, 
landscape,  streets,  docks,  museums,  what  not. 
Are  you  interested  in  docks?" 

"Dear  papa,  how  could  Sydney  be  interested 
in  docks?  What  girl  ever  cared  about  docks? 
You  might  as  well  ask  her  if  she  felt  interested 
in  tobacco-warehouses. " 

"Well,  there's  a  good  deal  to  interest  one  in 
the  tobacco-warehouses.  I'll  give  her  a  look  at 
them  too." 

"I  like  to  see  everything,"  Sydney  said.  "I 
love  the  great  broad  river  because  it  is  so  new 
to  me,  and  so  unlike  anything  we  have  at  home. 
But  I  think  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  your 
schools — the  board-schools." 

Melissa  made  a  grimace  expressive  of  the 
profoundest  distaste  for  this  branch  of  study. 

"And  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  through 
the  poorest  quarters  of  the  town;  the  streets 
where  the  low  public-houses  and  beer-shops  are, 
and  the  lanes  and  alleys,  and  such  places." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  see  any  such 
places,"    Miss  Aquitaine  declared,    with  a  shudder 
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at  the  mere  thought  of  their  existence.  "What  a 
strong-minded  girl  you  arel  I  should  never  have 
thought  it— with  that  fair  hair  too,  and  that 
complexion. " 

"Very  good,"  Mr.  Aquitaine  said.  "You 
are  quite  right.  Miss  Marion;  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  have  an  interest  in  such  things.  I  thought 
it  was  only  up  here  in  the  North  that  women 
cared  much  for  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
the  schools,  and  all  that.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  I'll  take  care  that  you  see  everything.  But 
Mel  won't  come.  She  wouldn't  take  any  interest; 
and  she  is  hardly  strong  enough ;  it's  a  little 
beyond  her." 

This  was  quite  enough  to  determine  "Mel" 
on  going. 

"Then  I  am  to  be  left  behind  to  my  own 
company?"  she  said,  "while  you  two  go  exploring 
and  seeing  all  manner  of  odd  sights  I  Excuse  me, 
sir  und  madam,  I'll  go  too.  It  will  be  delightful. 
Quite  the  Caliph  Haroun-Al-Raschid  sort  of  thing. 
Look  here,  Sydney,  I  vote  we  dress  in  men's 
clothes. " 

"Some  of  mine,"  Mr.  Aquitaine  suggested. 
He  was  about  five  feet  ten;  Melissa  about  five  feet 
nothing. 

"Anyhow,  I'll  go,"  his  daughter  insisted. 

"All  right,  girl,"  her  father  said  complacently. 
Suddenly  remembering  something,  he  turned  to 
Miss  Marion: — 
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"I  forgot  to  say  I  had.  a  letter  from  your 
father  this  morning,  Miss  Marion." 

She  gave  an  exclamation  of  ^ager  delight. 

"But  it  tells  us  nothing— I  mean,  nothing 
that  you  don't  know  already.  It  was  written  days 
and  days  before  he  left  New  York,  and  you  know 
we  have  had  telegrams  from  him  since.  We  had 
one  after  he  had  actually  left  New  York,  sent  back 
in  the  pilot-boat  from  Sandy  Hook.  So,  of  course, 
his  letter  tells  us  nothing  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned; we  know  he  has  sailed,  and  you  may 
make  your  mind  quite  easy  about  him  and  his 
companions.  They  have  splendid  weather,  and  a 
good  wind  to  help  them  along.  They  must  be 
half-way  across  by  this  time." 

"How  soon  shall  we  see  him?"  Sydney  asked 
anxiously — and  she  asked  only  for  him. 

"Oh,  well,  in  a  very  few  days.  We  shall 
hear  from  them  when  they  get  to  Queenstown. 
Don't  you  be  anxious;  don't  think  about  it  at 
all.  He'll  be  here  before  you  know  where  you 
are;  before  we  have  half  done  these  schools.  By 
the  way,  they  have  rather  a ^  remarkable  fellow- 
passenger,  he  tells  me." 

Sydney  did  not  seem  to  care  much  about 
the  remarkable  fellow-passenger.  But  Mr.  Aqui- 
taine  liked  instructing  people  about  all  manner  of 
subjects,  and  having  the  first  of  everything.  He 
was  not  going  to  let  Miss  Marion  escape  the  re- 
markable fellow-passenger  so  easily. 
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"  You  have  heard  of  Montana,  Miss  Marion,  I 
am  sure?" 

"A  place  in  America?**  Miss  Marion  said  a 
little  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  Montana  in  America,  sure 
enough;  but  it  isn't  that  Montana  that  is  comings 
over  in  the  steamer." 

Miss  Marion  shook  her  head:  she  did  not 
know  of  any  other  Montana.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was 
glad,  on  the  whole ;  it  gave  him  the  more  to  tell. 

"Is  Montana  a  man  or  a  woman?"  his  daughter 
asked. 

"Montana  is  a  man." 

** Sounds  more  like  a  woman,  doesn't  it?" 
Melissa  observed. 

"No;  it's  a  queer  name,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it ;  not  an  American  name,  certainly.  But 
I  don't  suppose  Montana  is  an  American,  except 
perhaps  by  birth;  I  fancy  he  hails  from  some- 
where in  Europe.  Anyhow,  he  is  a  very  remark- 
able man,  Miss  Marion.  They  Jwere  talking  a 
great  deal  about  him  when  I  was  last  in  the  States,, 
but  I  never  happened  to  see  him." 

"I  thought  every  one  was  a  remarkable  man 
in  America,"  Melissa  interposed. 

Her  father  went  on,  addressing  himself  to 
Sydney,  "This  is  really  a  man  out  of  the  common 
— -I  have  never  heard  how  he  began;  but  he  was 
a  soldier  in  the  war — the  great  civil  war,  you 
know;  and  he  left  what  they  call   a  good   record 
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there,  and  now  he  is  a  lecturer,  or  preacher,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  the  head  of  a  great 
new  school,  and  has  what  people  call  a  mission 
of  some  sort.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  coming  to« 
Europe  on  some  mission." 

"He  must  be  a  tiresome  old  man,"  Melissa 
obser\'ed  in  her  genial  way.  "I  hate  people  with 
missions. " 

"It  is  interesting,"  Miss  Marion  said  after  a 
moment.  "I  wonder,  will  papa  like  him?  He 
doesn't  generally  like  strangers." 

"People  are  not  strangers,  to  each  other  on^^ 
board  an  ocean  steamer,"  Mr.  Aquitaine  said. 
"Come,  young  ladies,  get  ready,  and  let  us  be 
moving;  we  have  a  great  deal  to  see." 

"Ah,  yes,"  Melissa  assented,  with  a  sigh  of 
anticipatory  weariness.  Sydney  heard  her,  and 
was  almost  inclined  to  feel  hurt.  But  Melissa 
smiled  on  her  with  such  a  pretty  saucy  smile  of 
innocent  infantile  wilfulness  that  it  was  impossible- 
tp  feel  angry;  impossible  not  to  laugh  with  the 
tormenting  little  creature.  Sydney  looked  anxiously 
along  the  river  before  turning  away;  it  was  still 
all  sparkling  and  full  of  hope  to  see.  If  it  had 
been  dark,  and  the  ripples  had  been  ruffled  ever 
so  little  more  than  when  she  first  looked  on  it 
that  morning,  she  might  have  taken  it  as  an  evil 
augury.  But  it  still  sparkled  as  if  it  had  only  ta 
bear  up  vessels  with  youth  at  their  prow  and 
pleasure  at  their  helm ;  pretty  dancing  things  made 
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in  the  shape  of  sea-shells  with  silken  sails,  and 
little  cupids  playing  at  seamen,  and  nereids  swim- 
ming all  around  and  occasionally  pushing  the  boat 
along  in  sport  with  their  dripping  shoulders.  Syd- 
ney was  not,  in  truth,  so  foolish  as  to  be  greatly 
alarmed  about  the^  dangers  of  the  deep  for  people 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  fine  spring  weather  and 
in  a  great  steamer.  But  she  had  an  anxious  way 
about  most  things.  She  was  commonly  uneasy 
about  her  own  people,  about  her  father  whom  she 
loved,  and  her  sister  whom  she  tried  to  love.  She 
was  almost  always  thinking  whether  this  or  that 
would  be  agreeable  to  her  father  or  not  If  any- 
body were  to  mention  anything  in  connection 
with  her  father's  name,  her  first  thought  was  one 
of  anxious  wonder  as  to  whether  her  father  would 
find  himself  pleased  or  not  pleased.  Now  she 
was  distressing  her  mind  a  little  about  the  re- 
markable person  coming  over  in  the  steamer  with 
Captain  Marion,  and  wondering  whether  her  father 
would  find  the  companionship  an  advantage  or  a 
nuisance  on  the  voyage. 

They  saw  a.  great  many  sights  that  day  and 
for  two  or  three  days  following.  Mr.  Aquitaine 
was  determined  to  keep  Sydney  going  incessantly, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  have  too  much  time 
to  think  of  her  father  on  the  sea.  He  took  care 
that  the  girl  should  be  very  tired  when  she  re- 
turned to  dinner  every  day;    and    he    had  always 
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a  number  of  people    to  dine  with  them.      He  left 
her  few  moments  for  anxious  meditation. 

Mr.  Aquitaihe  found  that  in  all  things,  apart 
from  her  over-anxious  ways  about  her  father,  he 
had  a  decidedly  practical  young  woman  to  deal 
with  in  Sydney  Marion.  He  was  used  to  prac- 
tical girls  in  the  North,  but  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  no  such  creatures  came  from  the 
south.  He  had  not  faith  in  the  practical  work  of 
man  or  woman  below  Birmingham,  but  he  was 
-especially  inclined  to  put  little  faith  in  the  busi- 
ness capacity  of  woman.  In  the  North,  indeed, 
there  were  so  niany  practical  and  efficient  women, 
that  perhaps  it  made  home  life  a  pleasant  variety 
to  Mr.  Aquitaine  to  have  his  wife  and  daughter 
so  absolutely  devoid  of  the  practical  element. 
Mrs.  Aquitaine  was  still  as  ignorant  of  the  work- 
ing of  English  domestic,  political,  or  social  insti- 
tutions, as  if  she  had  never  been  out  of  the  Le- 
vantine region,  and  had  never  read  a  book  or 
asked  a  question  about  England.  Melissa  did  not 
know,  and  did  not  intend  to  know,  anything  about 
such  dry  i^ubjects  as  laws  and  institutions.  Mrs. 
Aquitaine  could  not  have  understood  if  she  would ; 
Melissa  could  have  [  understood,  but  would  not. 
Mr.  Aquitaine  was  surprised  to  find  how  like  a 
genuine  Northern  girl  Sydney  Marion  was  in  many 
ways.  She  showed  a  deep  interest  in  schools  and 
workhouses  and  ventilation,  and  even  rates  and 
taxes.     She  wanted  to  know  the  averages  of  every- 
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thing.  She  examined  the  little  boys  and  girls  at 
various  board-schools,  and  praised  some  of  those 
institutions  and  gravely  shook  her  young  head  at 
others. 

"Where  did  you  get  all  this  common  sense,. 
Miss  Marion?"  Mr.  Aquitaine  once  bluntly  asked* 
"I  am  sure  your  father  hadn't  much  of  it;  and 
from  what  I  saw  of  your  sister  Katherine  I  don't 
think  she  was  richly  endowed  with  it  either." 

Sydney  could  not,  perhaps,  have  well  ex- 
plained. Yet  the  causes  were  not  far  to  seek. 
She  was  three  years  older  than  her  sister  Kathe-^ 
rine,  and,  when  their  mother  died,  she  was  left  ia 
in  charge  of  the  household,  being  then  only  eigh- 
teen. She  soon  found  that  the  household  had 
been  going  to  rack  and  ruin  for  a  good  long  time 
before.  Her  mother  was  a  sweet,  bright,  clever 
creature  who  always  looked  young,  always  kept 
young  in  face  and  in  heart,  was  laved  by  every 
one,  and  let  things  go  as  they  would.  Captain^ 
Marion  had  been  in  the  army  for  a  short  time,, 
but  had  sold  out  when  he  got  married,  and  settled 
down  to  enjoy  domestic  life,  and  cultivate  his- 
literary  tastes.  He  meant  to  write  a  book.  He 
was  still  writing  it.  He  had  put  most  of  his  owa 
money  and  his  wife's  into  American  railways,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  as  well 
have  deposited  it  in  the  Atlantic.  Sydney  had 
some  trouble  to  keep  things  straight  for  a  while  v 
and  not  the  least  of   her  troubles    was   the  effort 
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to  induce  her  younger  sister  to  put  up  with  any 
-manner  of  little  privation  without  too  much  grum 
bling.  Katherine  was  very  vain,  and  soon  grew 
mightily  fond  of  admiration,  and  could  hardly  en- 
sure a  life  of  restriction  and  dulness.  Now,  how- 
•ever,  the  railway  property  was  at  last  coming  to 
be  a  genuine  thing;  Captain  Marion  seemed  likely 
to  be  a  man  of  means  again.  He  had  gone  out 
to  the  States  to  look  after  his  affairs  there,  and 
to  have  the  pleasant  holiday  of  a  successful  man 
who  combines  business  with  pleasure  and  enjoys 
both. 

Why  did  not  Sydney  go  with  him?  Well, 
Sydney  was  a  sort  of  pretty  girl;  but  somehow 
she  was  not  attractive.  There  are  fashions  in 
beauty  as  capricious,  and  for  their  time  as  inexor- 
able, as  the  fasliions  in  dress.  It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve in  the  satirist's  account  of  what  happened 
when  the  vision  of  Helen  of  Troy  was  conjured 
up  to  delight  the  eyes  of  a  modern  group  of  spec- 
tators. The  ladies  all  declared  that  she  was  a 
mere  fright  and  dowdy.  It  was  not  their  jealousy; 
the  expression  was  doubtless  quite  sincere.  Helen's 
beauty  was  not  the  reigning  style,  and  to  them 
it  was  the  same  thing  as  ugliness.  Sydney  Mai'ion 
was  by  no  means  a  Helen;  but  her  face  might 
have  been  thought  handsome  in  the  days  when 
oval  faces  and  high  foreheads  were  assumed  to  be 
the  portion  of  every  true  heroine.  But  by  the 
time  she  was  able  to,  come  out  in  the  living  world 
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and  emerge  a  little  from  the  almost  cloister-like 
retirement  of  the  cathedral  town  and  her  family 
difficulties,  that  style  of  beauty  had  passed  utterly 
out  of  fashion.  She  ought  to  have  a  square-cut 
face  and  a  long  chin,  and  Nature  had  denied  her 
these  attractions.  Her  hair  ought  to  have  come 
down  in  a  fringe  over  her  forehead,  and  it  refused 
to  do  so  of  itself,  and  she  would  not  use  artificial 
means  to  coerce  it.  Her  sister  Katheririe  used  to 
be  thought  rather  a  little  fright  in  her  school-days,, 
because  of  her  tiny  turn-up  nose,  her  sharp  chin> 
and  her  unmanageable  hair.  Now  she  was  re- 
garded by  every  one  as  the  beauty  of  the  family. 
Sydney  Marion's  face  was  an  anachronism;  and 
she  was  set  down  as  old-fashioned.  No  doubt 
the  fashion  would  change,  and  the  oval  faces  and 
high  foreheads  might    have   their  day    again;  but 

Sydney  Marion's  youth  would  hardly  wait  for 
that  revenge    of  time.      She    was    already   in  her 

twenty-fifth  year. 

Perhaps   the  consciousness    that  her  face  was 

out    of  fashion    helped    to    make    her    somewhat 

practical    and    opinionated.      She  seemed  to  most 

people   a    little    hard.      She  kept  her  mind  some- 

what    too  well    regulated.     She   could  have  fallen 

in  love,  and  was  longing  to   love  some    one;    but 

she  had  not  as  yet  had  a  chance.    She  was  wildly 

fond  of  her  father  and  her  mother;  and  it  always 

seemed  to  her  that  both  preferred  Katherine.  She 

adored  her  father,  and  she  felt  sure  that,  with  his 
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equable  temper  and  his  love  for  philosophical 
justice,  he  must  think  her  a  better  girl  and  more 
devoted  daughter  than  Katherine;  and  yet  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  Katherine's  society  more.  A 
handsome  young  man  used  to  visit  them  in  their 
country  obscurity,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Stephen 
Trescoe,  a  neighbouring  landlord,  and  Sydney^ 
thought  she  could  love  him,  felt  herself  drawn  to- 
wards  him,  was  sure  she  could  confide  'in  him,, 
almost  fancied  he  seemed  to  show  some  feeling- 
with  regard  to  her;  and  he  proposed  for  Katherine,. 
and  was  accepted,  and  evidently  believed  he  had 
carried  off  the  most  delightful  w^oman  in  the  world. 
There  '^as  some  fear  lest  young  Trescoe's  stately 
and  rich  family  might  dislike  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  poor;  but 
no  sooner  was  Katherine  seen  by  the  lover's 
father  and  mother  than  they  were  captivated  by 
her,  and  metaphorically  clasped  her  to  their 
bosoms.  Sydney  felt  certain  that  if  it  had  been 
she  they  would  have  been  sure  to  object  decidedly 
to  the  match.  When  the  young  married  pair  re- 
solved  to  go  with  Captain  Marion  to  the  States, 
Sydney  made  some  excuse  for  remaining  behind, 
and  hdr  father,  perhaps  divining  her  feelings — he 
was  very  quick  and  sympathetic — fell  in  with  her 
ideas,  and  she  was  left  at  home  to  wear  her  green 
stockings  unseen.  Now  another  alarm  had  sprung 
in  her  mind;  a  vague  alarm,  indeed,  and  with  na 
reason    that    she    could    put   into  words.     Captain 
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Marion  had  met  in  the  States  the  daughter  of  a 
-dear  old  friend,  Colonel  Rowan,  an  Irish  officer 
•who  had  served  with  him  during  his  short  military 
career.  Colonel  Rowan  was  dead  long  ago,  and 
his  widow  and  daughter  had  gone  out  to  the  United 
States  and  taken  up  their  residence  with  Mrs.  Ro- 
wan's sister.  In  some  oiJt-of-the-way  town — or 
<:ity,  its  inhabitants  would  proudly  call  it — Ca|>tain 
Marion  sought  them  out,  and  so  warmly  renewed 
in  them  his  friendship  for  Colonel  Rowan,  that 
the  daughter  was  prevailed  upon  to  come  over 
to  England  with  the  returning  party.  Sydney  heard 
of  almost  nothing  but  the  beauty,  the  grace,  the 
cleverness,  the  brightness,  the  accomplishments, 
the  enthusiasm,  the  affection,  the  daughterly  ten- 
<]erness,  the  noble  aspirations,  and  what  not  of 
this  unique  young  lady.  The  whole  party,  Captain 
Marion,  Katherine,  Katherine's  husband,  seemed 
in  a  conspiracy  to  sound  Miss  Rowan's  praises. 
J^Jow  an  alarm  arose  in  Sydney's  heart.  It  was 
^not  of  the  nature  that  Melissa  Aquitaine  had  kindly 
suggested.  She  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
Jier  father  would  marry  the  incomparable  young 
Irish- American.  But  there  was  a  young  man  who 
iised  to  come  to  see  the  Aquitaines  very  often,  a 
young  barrister,  who  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
-country,  and  came  that  circuit  waiting  for  the 
time  when  he  should  have  briefs ;  and  Sydney  was 
a  good  deal  taken  with  him,  he  seemed  so  straight- 
forward and  manly  and  intelligent;  and  he  seemed 
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to    like    her.     He  was   evidently  not  in  love  with 
Melissa,  jind  Melissa  did  not  care  about  him.    He 
had  known  her  since  she  was  a  child;  he  used  to 
call    her    "Mel,"    and    chaff  her,    and    be    saucily 
chaffed    by    her,     and    it    was    clearly    impossible 
that    such    two    could    ever    be  in  love.     Sydney 
had  sometimes,  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  her 
heart,    imagined  that  he  looked   at  her  with  eyes 
of  kindly    emotion.      And    now,    behold  I    she    is 
threatened    with    the    invasion    of  a    distractingly 
delightful   and    wonderful    girl,    and    it   is   certain 
that  the  moment  young  Mr*  Fanshawe  sees  Miss 
Rowan    he  will    fall  straightway  in  love  with  her. 
Sydney  could  not  even  have  the  luxury  of  hating 
the    supposed    rival.      She    was  unfortunately  too 
just    in    mind    for    that.      She   was   too    like  her 
father.      She   knew   it.      She   knew   that   if  Miss 
Rowan  really  turned   out   worthy  of  regard,    she 
could  never  help  liking  her,   even  though  the  girl 
were  to  come  between  her  and  her  dearest  hopes. 
For    the    moment  Sydney  was  vexed  with  herself 
for    her  absurdly  critical  and  judicial  nature,    and 
wished    she    could    hate    people    for   nothing,    as 
Katherine   would  do,   and  feel  no  scruples  of  con- 
science.    She    was    accustomed    to   think    a  'good 
deal    and    to    study  her    own   mind,   and,   without 
any  egotism,  she  knew  herself  and  her  own  weak- 
nesses pretty  well,   and   she  knew  that  she  had  a 
nervous  kind   of  foible  for  justice,    something  akin 
to    a    physical    nervousness,    which  she   could  not 
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>  get  over,  and  which  would  make  her  impotent  to 
hate  even  her  enemies — if  she  had  any  enemies — 
and  they  were  not  wholly  in  the  wrong.  She 
looked  forward  with  a  sinking  heart  to  the  coming 
of  this  odiously  bewitching  and  cruelly  admirable 
stranger — and  Miss  Rowan  was  to  go  with  them 
to  London;  to  stay  a  long  time  with  them  there; 
and  young  Fanshawe  lived  in  London. 

"Come,  Miss  Marion  —  come,  Mel,**  Mr. 
Aquitaine  exclaimed  one  morning.  "No  time  to 
lose;  the  Transatlantic  is  signalled.  We  shall 
only  have  time  to  drive  down  and  get  on  board 
the  tender." 

"The  Transatlantic  —  to-day?"  Sydney  ex- 
claimed, turning  pale,  and  trembling  with  delight 
and  with  the  nervous  alarm  which  even  delight  brings 
to  sensitive  and  anxious  persons. 

"Just  so.  I  didn't  tell  you  she  was  expected 
so  soon.  I  didn't  want  you  to  be  exciting  your- 
self before  there  was  any  occasion,  and  counting 
the  moments." 

Mr.  Aquitaine's  shrewd  mind  had  long  since 
seen  into  the  temper  and  nature  of  Sydney 
Marion. 

"Now  then,  young  women,  get  ready.  I'll 
rattle  you  down  in  rather  considerably  less  than 
no  time.  My  horses  can  go  like  those  of  Mephis- 
topheles. " 

"Perhaps  you  won't  care  to  go,  Melissa?" 
Sydney  said,  turning   to  Miss  Aquitaine,    and  put- 
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ting  a  kindly  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  did 
not  want  Melissa  to  be  tired  and  bored  about 
people  who  were  not  Melissa's  father  and  sister. 
Perhaps,  too,  Sydney  thought  she  could  be  more 
free  to  indulge  in  all  her  own  feelings  without 
-the  girl. 

"Indeed  FU  go,"  Melissa  promptly  answered. 
^'What  an  unkind  creature  you  are,  Sydney  1  You 
know  I  am  longing  to  see  Miss  Rowan  and  Mr. 
-Trescoe,  and  you  know  I  am  only  too  glad  to  go 
in  the  way  of  anything  out  of  the  regular  routine. 
I  want  something  to  happen;  not  that  I  think  any- 
thing will  happen  to-day." 

"One  thing  will  happen,  I  can  assure  you," 
her  father  said.  "We  shall  be  late  if  you  don't 
be  quick;  and  I  know  what  Captain  ^^ Marion 
will  feel  if  he  doesn't  see  his  daughter  there  to 
meet  him." 

They  were  soon  on  their  way. 

Sydney  Marion's  heart  beat  strongly  as  the 
tender  approached  the  great  steamer.  She  kept 
straining  her  eyes  anxiously  for  her  father's  figure 
long  before  she  could  distinguish  one  form  from 
another.  As  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  she 
still  could  not  see  him.  Now  she  could  plainly 
see  the  figure  of  a  tall  man  who  was  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  steamer,  and  looking  evidently  in 
the  direction  of  the  tender.  That  must  surely  be 
her  father.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling  with  anxiety. 
She  was  now  almost  near  enough  to  see  his  face; 
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it  did  not  seem  like  the  outline  of  her  father's. 
Nearer  and  nearer  still;  and  now,  gazing  anxiously 
up,  her  eyes  are  met  by  those  of  a  stranger.  His 
eyes  look  straight  into  hers,  and  she  looks  down 
in  disappointment  and  with  a  nameless  sensation 
of  discomfort.  The  man  she  has  seen  is  hand- 
some; even  in  that  short  moment  she  observed 
that  he ,  had  intensely  dark  hair,  and  eyes  of  an 
almost  oppressive  brilliancy.  Then  suddenly  she 
sees  that  Captain  Marion  is  just  behind  this  man, 
and  she  is  vexed  that  any  face  should  have  come 
between  her  and  her  father's.  She  sees  her  sister 
and  her  husband  and  a  girl  whom  she  assumes, 
of  course,  to  be  Miss  Rowan.  She  is  hurried  up 
the  ladder  and  on  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  and 
her  father  catches  her  in  his  arms. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Melissa  was  not  particularly 
anxious  about  the  whole  expedition.  She  was 
not  greatly  absorbed  in  longing  to  meet  Sydney's 
father;  she  felt  a  little  interest  about  the  probable 
appearance  of  Sydney's  sister,  and  still  more  about 
Miss  Rowan.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  guided 
and  helped  and  lifted  on  to  the  steamer's  deck  in 
a  dreamy  sort  of  mood,  thinking  about  hardly 
anything  except  the  discomfort  of  steamers  in 
general  and  the  annoyance  of  having  friends  who 
had  relations  coming  from  America.  In  the  eager- 
ness of  all  the  others  of  her  party,  each  hurrying 
forward  to  meet  somebody  or  see  somebody, 
little  Melissa    found    herself  almost   isolated  for  a 
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moment.  Every  one  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
her — a  condition  of  things  which  was  new  to  her, 
and  which,  however  short  its  lasting,  was  not  at 
all  agreeable.  She  hardly  knew  where  she  was 
going,  when  suddenly  her  feet  caught  in  a  rope. 
She  staggered  and  floundered  a  little,  and  she 
might  perhaps  have  fallen  but  for  the  promptness 
of  a  man  who  stepped  forward  just  at  the  right 
time,  and  caught  her  and  lifted  her  safely  over 
the  danger.  In  her  odd  little  languid  way  she 
closed  her  eyes  when  she  found  herself  slipping 
and  hardly  opened  them  quite  until  she  knew  she 
was  firmly  and  safely  on  her  feet  again.  There 
was  something  strong,  gentle,  and  fatherly  in  the 
touch  of  the  hand  which  held  her  up,  and  she 
thought  perhaps  it  was  Sydney's  father,  and  was 
inclined  to  make  a  pretty  little  filial  sort  of  scene. 
But  opening  her  eyes,  she  saw  two  intensely  deep, 
brilliant  eyes  looking  into  hers,  and  saw  that  a 
very  tall  dark  man  was  her  supporter.  She  quailed 
under  those  strange  eyes.  She  felt  herself  growing 
red  and  tremulous.  She  looked  up  to  him  again; 
their  eyes  met  again.  He  must  have  seen  that 
hers  sank  under  his  look. 

But  his  face  showed  not  the  slightest  gleam 
of  interest  in  her.  He  had  not  spoken  a  word 
as  he  was  helping  her  out  of  her  little  difficulty; 
he  appeared  to  take  no  more  interest  in  her  than 
he  would  have  done  in  a  fallen  chair  which  he 
happened  to  lift  up.     The  moment  she  was  safely 
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on  her  feet  he  drew  aside  without  bowing  or  ut- 
tering a  word.  Melissa  tried  to  say  something  in 
the  way  of  thanks,  but  she  could  not  find  speech ; 
and  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he  was  listening  for  her 
to  speak.  He  had  clearly  not  given  a  thought  to 
her.  When  she  was  a  child  she  had  once  taken 
hold  of  the  handles  of  an  electric  battery,  and  she 
received  a  shock  of  pain  that  thrilled  all  through 
her;  and  she  could  not  get  her  hands  away,  and 
she  could  not  cry  out.  Melissa  now  recalled  in  a 
strange,  sudden  way  that  long-forgotten  sensation, 
and  seemed  to  feel  it  once  again. 

In  a  moment,  however,  she  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  group  of  greeting  friends,  and  has  to  make 
several  new  acquaintances  all  at  once.  The  man 
with  the  dark  eyes  is  one  of  them.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  whose  presence  she  is  distinctly  conscious. 
He  is  first  introduced  to  her  father,  and  then  her 
father  presents  him  -to  Melissa,  and  Melissa  finds 
that  he  is  the  Mr.  Montana,  the  ren:\arkable 
fellow-passenger.  He  does  hot  appear  to  remember 
or  to  know  that  he  has  just  given  her  a  helping 
hand.  She  can^only  stammer  out  a  wretched  un- 
meaning  little  word  or  two,  and  then  somebody 
else  is  there.  She  scarcely  knows  one  from  aa- 
other:  she  hardly  even  notices  Miss  Rowan. 

Sydney  Marion,  too,  goes  through  a  series 
of  bewildering  experiences.  She  had  hardly  been 
released  from  the  loving  embrace  of  her  father 
when  her  sister  greeted  her  with  a  playful  pull  at 
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her  hair.  Her  brother-in-law  gave  her  a  kindly 
kiss,  which  would  have  been  much  less  embarrass- 
ing if  he  had  no  hesitated,  as  if  Jie  did  not  quite 
know  whether  he  ought  to  kiss  her  or  not,  and 
then  she  found  herself  making  the  acquaintance 
almost  in  a  breath  of  her  father*s  new  friends,. 
Miss  Rowan  and  Mr.  Montana. 

Thought  formed  and  reformed  itself  in  a  'mo- 
ment within  her  mind.  "She  is  very  lovely;  no, 
I  don't  think  she  is;  she  is  too  thin;  she  has  no 
manner ;  no,  she  has  too  much  manner ;  oh,  yes^ 
she  is  very  charming.  But  what  an  extraordinary 
man  I  Is  he  very  handsome,  or  is  he  very 
ugly?  He  looks  like  a  prophet.  He  looks  like 
Monte  Cristo.  Was  he  buried  alive  and  dug  up 
agam  r 

She  found  herself  close  to  Melissa  as  they 
were  all  preparing  to  get  on  board  the  tender. 
Melissa  looked  shaken  or  affrighted  or  something 
of  the  kind;  as  if  she  had  fallen  and  hurt  herself,. 
Sydney  at  first  imagined, 

"Has  anything  happened?"  she  asked  in  a 
low  voice,  and  putting  her  arm  round  the  girf. 

"No,  nothing,"  Melissa  answered  distractedly. 
Then  looking  up,  and  with  her  old  manner,  she 
added,  "Oh,  no;  what  could  happen?  I  always 
told  you  nothing  ever  happens." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  VEILED  PROPHET. 


Mr.  Montana  was  to  remain  only  one  night  in 
Mr,  Aquitaine*s  house,  He  was  to  go  on  to 
London  by  the  next  morning's  train.  He  had 
important  work  to  do  in  London,  he  said,  but  he 
did  not  explain  what  it  was.  He  only  went  so 
far  as  to  say  it  was  a  business  which  now  en- 
grossed his  life,  and  which  he  would  submit  to 
the  world  for  the  first  time  in  London. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  noticed  that,  as  they  drove 
from  the  steamer  and  passed  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  Montana  glanced  around  him  in- 
quiringly here  and  there,  as  if  he  were  looking 
out  for  places  he  knew. 

"You  have  been  in  this  place  before,"  Mr. 
Aquitaine  said.     "I  can  see  that." 

"How  do  you  know?"  The  question  was 
put  in  cold  and  cautious  tone,  and  Montana 
drew  himself  back  in  the  carriage. 

"I  see  you  are  looking  about  inquiringly,  as 
if  you  were  looking  out  for  some  place  you  had 
known  and  couldn't  find  it.  Nothing  wonderful 
in  that;  we  make  changes  very  quickly  here." 

"I  have  come  from  a  country  where  changes 
are  quicker,"  Montana  said.    He  spoke  in  a  deep, 
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clear  voice,  habitually  monotonous,  giving  the 
impression  of  a  total  absence  of  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  around.  "Yes;  I  was  here  long 
ago;  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  hardly  recollect  it.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  sometimes  whether  I  did  not 
only  dream  of  it.** 

There  was  not  much  time  that  day  for  the 
new-comers  to  see  the  place,  or  for  either  set  of 
persons — those  who  came  from  across  the  sea,  or 
those  who  welcomed  them — to  study  each  other's 
ways  and  peculiarities.  It  was  somewhat  late 
when  they  all  reached  Mr.  Aquitaine's  house,  and 
nearly  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Two  or  three 
friends  only  were  invited  to  meet  the  new  guests. 
Miss  Rowan  was  seated  next  to  a  young  man 
who,  some  one  told  her,  was  a  barrister,  and 
whose  name  was  Fanshawe.  He  did  not  seem  to 
her  in  the  least  like  any  species  of  lawyer.  He 
looked  very  young,  to  begin  with.  He  was  a 
strong  young  fellow,  slender,  but  like  an  athlete 
in  build;  he  had  short  curling  fair  hair,  and  an 
audacious  yellow  moustache;  bright  blue  eyes,  a 
complexion  fair  as  a  girl's,  and  a  boyish  laugh 
that  spoke  a  genuine  sense  of  enjoyment.  He  and 
she  soon  became  friendly. 

"Are  you  really  a  lawyer?"  she  asked  him 
without  hesitation. 

"A  sort  of  lawyer:  yes;  a  barrister.  I  believe 
the  two  branches  are  all  in  one  in  your  country; 
isn't  that  so?" 
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"My  country?     America  is  not  my   country. "^ 

"No?  I  thought  it  was.  I  thought  you  were 
an  American  girl.     You  come  from  America." 

"So  does  Mrs.  Trescoe.  Do  you  call  her  an 
American  girl?" 

"Oh,  but  shq  has  only  been  across  for  a 
few  months  or  weeks  or  something.  However,  if 
you  say  you  are  not  an  American  girl,  Miss 
Rowan,  I  am  sure  I  believe  you.  I  hope  you  are 
not  offended  with  me.  I  meant  no  harm:  there 
are  some  charming  American  girls." 

"I  should  be  very  proud  of  being  an  American 
girl  if  I  were  one.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  more 
enviable  being  in  the  world  than  an  Americai^ 
girl;  except  one." 

"Yes;  and  who  is  that  one?" 

"An  American  boy,  of  course." 

"Oh,  I  say!"  and  Fanshawe  laughed. 

"But  I  am  not  an  American  girl,"  Miss 
Rowan  said,  "I  am  Irish;  I  have  only  been 
living  in  America." 

"Do  you  like  America?" 

"I  love  it.     So  you  are  really  a  lawyer?" 

"Well,  I  shall  be  really  a  lawyer  wh^n  the 
law-going  public  find  out  my  merits  and  the 
solicitors  send  me  briefs — which  as  yet  they  have 
unaccountably  omitted  to  do,  perhaps  by  reasoir 
of  some  vile  conspiracy." 

"A  lawyer  1  I  should  never  have  thought 
it,"  Geraldine  said  meditatively. 
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"Why  not?" 

"Well,  I  thought  lawyers  were  generally  old 
and  grizzled  and  grim,  and  that  they  wore 
spectacles. " 

"When  we  are  successful  we  come  to  that," 
Fanshawe  said   gravely.      "That's    what    we   loolc 
forward  to.'* 

"Success  is  all  like  that,  I  really  believe," 
Geraldine  said,  with  earnestness. 

"Like  what,  Miss  Rowan?" 

"Like  that.  I  am  sure  you  understand.  It 
comes  too  late  to  be  enjoyed;  or  if  it  comes 
early  it  often  goes  too  soon.  It  is  bought  too 
dearly.  I  am  sometimes  sorry  for  men  because 
they  have  to  try  to  be  successful.  I  am  glad  to 
be  a  woman  for  that  reason ;  we  have  not  to  try 
for  it.     There  is  no  success  for  us. " 

"Except  a  brilliant  match." 

"Yes;  that  is  our  laurel  wreath,  our  one  hope 
to  make  life  worth  enduring.  Happily,  we  are 
soon  put  out  of  pain.  The  prize  does  not  come 
with  grey  hair  and  spectacles.  Our  struggle  is- 
short.    In  America  we  give  up  at  five-and-twenty. " 

"But  you  are  not  five-and-twenty?" 

"No;  but  why  do  you  assume  that  I  have 
given  up?" 

"I  don*t  assume  anything  of  the  kind.  You^ 
have  only  to  go  in  and  win." 

"Thank  you;  that  was  kindly  said,  but  don't 
try  any  more  like  it.    Let  us  not  pay  compliments. " 
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"Very  well.    You  are  going  to  London  soon?" 

"Yes;  I  am  longing  to  go." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  live  there." 

"Thank  you — especially  as  you  banish  com- 
pliments. Yes — I  come  from  this  town;  but  I 
live  in  London  now.  My  fathef  had  a  place  here 
once,  but  he  sold  it.  He  got  not  to  like  it. 
My  sister  died  here;  §nd  he  didn't  like  the  whole 
place  any  more." 

"lam  not  surprised,"  said  Miss  Rowan  softly. 
"The  place  where  one  we  loved  has  died;  who 
could  bear  to  see  it  always?" 

"It  was  a  sad  story  altogether,"  Fanshawe 
said.  "They  had  quarrelled,  don't  you  know — at 
least,  you  couldn't  know,  of  course;  but  they  had 
quarrelled — about  a  love-match  my  sister  would 
make;  and  then  my  people  would  have  made  it 
up  gladly,  but — well,  she  died,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it.  Then  my  father  couldn't  stand  the 
place  any  more,  and  so  he  gave  it  up." 

"Was  this  long  ago?"  Geraldine  asked,  hoping 
that  it  was  long  ago,  so  that  the  revival  of  its 
memory  might  be  less  of  a  pain  to  the  young  man. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  good  long  time  ago — fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  I  was  at  school  all  the  time  in 
Germany,  and  didn't  know  very  much  about  it 
until  the  end." 

"Geraldine  liked   the   young    man's  fresh    and 
genial  manner.      There  was  something  about  him  ^ 
sympathetic.      His  talk  was  refreshing.      For  the 
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rest,  the  djnner-party  wanted  brightness.  Mr. 
Montana  spoke  little,  and  was  apparently  content 
that  people  should  look  at  him  and  ask  each 
other  why  he  did  not  speak.  If  he  spoke  little^ 
he  ate  and  drank  less.  He  made  it  evident  that 
he  regarded  the  dinner  as  only  a  ceremonial  for 
him.  Mr.  Aquitaine  and  Captain  Marion  talked 
a  good  deal;  but  Mr.  Aquitaine  often  went  into 
local  affairs,  and  Captain  Marion  knew  nothing 
about  even  the  local  affairs  of  the  localities  which 
ought  to  have  been  of  personal  concern  to  him- 
self, mrs.  Trescoe  was  not  near  any  one  she 
cared  to  talk  to.  Melissa  remained  resolutely 
silent:  Mrs.  Aquitaine  hardly  ever  talked. 

Geraldine  rose  early  next  morning.  She  was 
an  early  riser  even  for  Mr.  Aquitaine's  habits. 
She  had  lived  for  some  years  lately  in  an  American 
town  or  village  where  it  was  an  article  of 
faith  that  no  one  ought  to  be  out  of  bed  much 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  in  bed  after 
five  in  the  morning.  She  had  fallen  into  the 
ways  of  the  country  with  a  flexibility  natural  to 
her  fresh  and  vigorous  nature.  She  was  a  girl  of 
a  quick  and  lively  curiosity,  and  when  she  was  at 
any  new  place  was  unresting  until  she  had  seen  ^nd 
learned  all  that  was  within  her  reach  to  know 
about  it.  This  first  morning,  therefore,  of  her 
stay  at  Mr.  Aquitaine's  she  rose  very  early.  She 
had  heard  the  murmuring  of  water  in  her  ears  all 
the   night   through,    and    she    was    in    hopes,    not 
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being  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact  situation  of  her 
host's  dwelling,  that  when  she  went  to  har  window 
in  the  morning  she  might  look  upon  the  tossing 
sea.  "Sing  ohl"  she  kept  murmuring  to  herself 
^low  and  then  at  wakeful  moments  of  the  night; 
"let  man  learn  liberty  from  crashing  wind  and 
lashing  seal"  murmuring  from  the  verses  of  a  poet 
to  whom  English  criticism  has  not  yet  done 
justice,  and  probably  never  will.  When  she  woke 
in  the  morning  and  ran  to  her  window  she  saw 
not  the  sea,  indeed,  but  a  sight  surely  not  less 
lovely — a  bright  broad  river  flowing  in  the  faint 
light  of  a  breezy  spring  dawn.  Not  even  the  sea 
itself  has  had  the  love  of  poets,  and  of  all  natures 
that  like  the  poet's  are  for  ever  fresh  and  young, 
as  the  rivers  have  had.  The  mother  may,  as 
Burns  sings,  forget  the  child,  and  the  monarch 
forget  the  crown  that  has  only  been  an  hour 
upon  his  head;  but  who  "ever  forgets  the  river  of 
Jiis  youth?  As  Geraldine  looked  out  upon  the 
stream  below  her  window,  the  river  of  her  youth 
came  back  upon  her  memory;  and  with  the  river 
the  thought  of  those  who  were  happy  with  her 
by  the  ripple  of  its  waters;  of  the  father  who 
was  father,  and  friend,  and  companion  alike:  and 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

She  was  soon  out  upon  the  -breezy  lawn. 
Preparations  were  being  made  for  Mr.  Montana's 
going.  His  train  was  starting  ^';  an  early  hour, 
.and  Mr.   Aquitaine  was  to  acf     pany  him  to  the 
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station.  No  other  of  the  family  or  the  guests 
was  yet  stirring.  Geraldine  saw  Montana  and 
Mr.  Aquitaine  on  the  lawn  at  a  short  distance 
from  her.  She  was  rather  given  to  studying 
character,  and  of  course,  like  most  clever  girls, 
fancied  she  had  a  distinct  gift  for  the  quick  un- 
derstanding of  men  and  women.  She  had  occu- 
pied herself  a  good  deal  in  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  studying  the  characters  of  her  com- 
panions, and  she  was  of  opinion  that  she  had 
contrived  to  sound  the  depths  of  each  nature  exr 
cept  one.  She  was  by  no  means  clear  about  Mr. 
Montana.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  her  merely 
vain  ^nd  shallow;  but  at  other  times  he  impressed 
her  with  a  certain  sense  of  awe  or  dread,  as  if 
there  were  some  hidden  strength  of  dangerous  will 
about  him;  and  in  other  moods  he  seemed  to  her 
only  a  self-deluded  visionary.  On  the  whole,  she 
did  not  like  him — a  rare  condition  of  feeling  with 
her :  for  her  first  and.  natural  impulse  was  to  like 
people.  Most  of  us  are  otherwise  constructed  by 
nature:  our  first  instinctive  impulse  is  to  dislike 
any  new-comer,  even  though  he  be  only  a  wa]^ 
ffarer  getting  into  a  railway-carriage,  where  he  has 
uU  as  as  good  a  right  to  be  as  we  have.  If  he 
turns  out  a  good  fellow  or  an  agreeable  person 
after,  we  may  like  hin^  well  enough;  but  we  leave 
the  burden  of  self-vindication  to  him.  It  is  enough 
for  us  that  he  is  getting  into  the  carriage  where 
we  are  already  seated,  and  although  there  be  ample 
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room  for  him  and  us,  our  impulse  is  to  dislike 
him  all  the  same.  Now,  Miss  Rowan's  first  im^ 
pulse  would  have  been  to  like  him,  and  think  that 
he  ought  to  be  made  welcome. 

She  went  up  to  Mr.  Aquitaine  at  once  and 
received  his  wondering  congratulations  upon  her 
early  rising. 

"My  daughter  won't  think  of  getting  up  these 
four  or  five  hours  yet.  I  am  going  to  see  Mr. 
Montana  off  by  his  train." 

"May  I  go  too?"  Geraldine  asked,  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  the  drive,  and  the  railway-station, 
and  the  sight  new  to  her.  She  had  no  more 
hesitation  about  offering  herself  as  Mr.NAquitaine*s 
companion  than  if  she  had  been  tendering  her 
companionship  to  Mr.  Aquitaine's  wife. 

He  looked  for  a  moment  a  little  surprised,, 
but  Geraldine  did  not  notice  his  surprise,  and  he 
answered  at  once  that  he  should  be  delighted  ta 
take  her  with  him,  and  show  her  some  of  the 
town  as  they  passed  along,  and  bring  her  back 
before  most  of  the  other  people  in  the  house  had 
-got  out  of  bed. 

.  Mr.  Montana  had  remained  silent  all  the  time. 
He  was  looking  on  the  river.  He  had  not  spoken 
a  word  to  Geraldine. 

"Strange,"  he  said  suddenly,  turning  to  Mr. 
Aquitaine,  "how  certain  scenes  impress  one  with 
the  conviction  that  he  must  have  seen  them  be' 
fore.     I  don't  suppose  I  ever  could  have  been  just 
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here  before;  and  yet  the  look  of  the  river  makes 
me  feel  as  if  I  had  known  the  place  once.  I  seem 
to  have  been  young  here." 

"Oh,  I  felt  exactly  like  that  this  morning," 
Geraldine  said  in  quick  sympathy  with  him,  for 
once,  as  she  thought.  "When  I  looked  out  first 
and  saw  that  lovely  river  flowing  so  fast,  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  living  all  my  youth  over  again." 

"All  her  youth?"  Mr.  Aquitaine  said  with  a 
smile.     "Is  it  then  all  gone?" 

"It  seems  ta  me  all  gone,"  Geraldine  said,  "some- 
times. It  seemed  so  when  I  looked  out  this 
morning  and  saw  the  river." 

Mr.  Aquitaine  turned  to  her  with  kindly  sym- 
pathising eyes.  He  thought  he  could  understand 
her  feelings. 

Montana  had  not  been  following  all  this. 

"Was  there  not,"  he  asked  slowly  of  Aqui- 
taine, "a  park,  a  sort  of  public  park,  here  once? 
soniewhere  on  the  river — as  if  it  were  here  ?  I  must 
have  seen  something  of  the  kind  when  a  child  some- 
where.    Perhaps  it  was  some  other  river  like  this." 

"Why,  to  be  sure  we  had  a  public  park — a  little 
park  here  on  this  very  ground;  but  it  is  some  years 
ago.   Your  feet  are  on  what  was  its  soil  just  now." 

Montana  started  and  looked  down  at  the 
ground  as  if  he  expected  to  see  some  of  the  soil 
strangely  clinging  to  his  feet  and  in  some  myste- 
rious way  bearing  testimony  against  him. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  |was  launched  into  a  little  local 
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history  of  the  growth  of  the  town,  the  dispropor- 
tionate size  of  the  former  park  and  the  necessity 
of  starting  a  new  one,  the  important  part  he  had 
himself  borne  in  that  work  of  improvement,  and 
the  strong  opposition  which  had  been  got  up,  and 
the  misconstruction  to  which  the  efforts  of  himself 
and  others  had  been  subjected  by  their  enemies. 
Even  the  most  liberal-minded  residents  of  the 
greatest  provincial  town  can  seldom  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  that  local  improvements  and  the 
local  controversies  that  rage  around  the  march 
of  their  progress  are  not  of  world-wide  interest,  or 
at  least  capable  of  being  made  so  when  expounded 
by  some  qualified  lecturer. 

Geraldne  listened  with  such  intenise  interest 
and  beaming  eyes  that  after  a  while  Mr.  Aquitaine 
accepted  her  as  his  audience  and  imparted  all  the 
knowledge  to  her.  Mr.  Montana  was  apparently 
not  paying  attention.  In  an  undefinable  sort  of 
way  he  always  put  himself,  from  the  first,  in  the 
position  of  one  who  is  not  bound  to  engage  in 
any  question  wich  he  does  not  feel  to  be  part  of 
his  own  special  mission.  He  had  deeper  thought, 
and  must  not  be  distracted  from  them;  at  least, 
must  not  be  expected  to  endure  the  distraction 
long.  He  assumed  this  privilege;  and,  as  he 
assumed  it,  the  people  he  met  gave  it  to  him 
without  struggle  or  protest. 

"Time  is  getting  on,"  Mr.  Aquitaine  suddenly 
said,    looking  at  his  watch;    "I  have  to   give  one 
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or  two  directions;   I'll  come  to  you  when  it  is  time 
to  go." 

He  went  towards  the  house  and  left  Montana 
and  Miss  Rowan  on  the  lawn  by  the  river.  Geral- 
dine  hardly  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  shy  or 
embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  any  oi|e.  She  had 
self-consciousness  or  self-conceit  enough  to  be  shy 
or  nervous.  But  she  did  always  find  a  certain 
sense  of  embarrassement  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Montana  whenever  they  chanced  to  be  for  a  mo- 
ment alone.  He  had  walked  with  her  on  deck 
now  and  then,  in  the  "soft  hours  that  fill  the  eyes 
and  melt  the  heart,"  or  while  the  steely  light  of 
the  stars  was  on  the  pallid  tips  of  the  waves,  and 
the  ruddy  orange  glow  from  the  stern  windows 
sent  that  gleam  over  the  sea  which  Coleridge  finely 
compared  to  the  light  of  experience  illumining 
only  that  which  it  leaves  behind.  He  had  never 
attempted  anything  like  flirtation  with  her;  his 
manner  was  not  that  of  a  man  who  cared  to  waste 
his  time  in  flirting  with  women;  but  there  was  a 
grave  familiarity  about  him  which  was,  she  thought, 
addressed  more  distinctly  to  her  than  to  others, 
and  which  displeased  her.  It  was  a  manner  of 
authority,  as  to  one  who  had  known  her  long  and 
had  a  right  to  direct  her.  It  was  not  easy  to 
explain  what  there  was  in  it  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  sort  of  special  companionship,  a  common 
bond,  a  tie  like  that  bet^veen  master  and  pupil, 
guardian   and   ward;  but   something   there   was  in 
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Mr.  Montana^s  manner  to  her  from  the  first  which 
impressed  her  with  the  idea  of  such  an  assump- 
tion. There  was  nothing  to  resent;  nothing  that 
she  could  clearly  describe  even  to  a  sister,  if  she 
had  one;  but  the  impression  was  on  her,  and  it 
made  her  feel  a  little  constrained  in  Mr.  Montana's 
company. 

It  might  have  seemed  as  if  he  were  resolved 
to  deepen  the  impression  now:  for  the  moment 
Mr.  Aquitaine  had  gone,  he  struck  at  once  into 
dialogue  with  Geraldine,  to  whom  he  had  not  ad- 
dressed a  word  before. 

"Who  was  the  young  man  who  sat  next  you 
at  dinner  last  night,  and  talked  to  you  a  great 
deal?" 

"He  is  a  Mr.  Fanshawe,"  Geraldine  answered* 
"I  think  I  shall  go  in,  Mr.  Montana." 

"Just  a  moment,  and  I  will  go  with  you.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Fanshawe?" 

"Nothing;  I  am  quite  a  stranger  here-,  I  never 
met  any  of  the  people  before." 

"You  seemed  to  be  interested  in  him?" 

"Yes;  I  was  very  much  interested  in  him. 
He  seemed  very  clever  and  bright,  and  he  made 
himself  very  agreeable." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  comes  from?" 

"He  told  me  he  lives  in  London;  but  that  he 
belongs  to  this  place.  But,  indeed,  I  know  hardly 
anything  about  him.  Mr.  Aquitaine  could  tell 
you." 
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"Shall  we  go  in?*'  he  said. 

Geraldine  turned  her  back  to  the  river,  and 
they  walked  slowly  towards  the  house.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Montana  stopped  and  said, 

"We  shall  meet  again  in  London,  of  course; 
but  I  want  you  before  that  to  think  over  what  I 
have  said  to  you.  You  are  bound  to  help  us. 
We  want  you." 

"Why  I  more  than  another?  What  can  I  do 
for  you — or  for  anything?   I  have  no  power " 

"You  have  power." 

"Have  I?     What  is  it?" 

"You  have  the  power  of  impressing  men  and 
women.  If  you  had  faith  you  would  find  it  easy 
to  fill  others  with  the  same  faith.  That  is  your 
calling  in  Kfe.  You  cannot  evade  it.  Mind,  I  tell 
you  that.  You  will  remember  it  afterwards.  It 
is  your  calling;  you  cannot  evade  it." 

"But,  Mr.  Montana,"  Geraldine  said  impatiently, 
"do  pray  tell  me  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this. 
Has  it  any  meaning?  I  don't  even  know  what 
your  objects  are.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
them.  Am  I  to  have  faith  in  projects  before  I 
even  know  what  they  are?  What  am  I  to  have 
faith  in?" 

."You  must  have  faith  in  me,  to  begin  with; 
I  have  faith  in  you." 

Miss  Rowan  looked  curiously  at  him.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  his  dark  burning  eyes.  She 
looked  steadily  into  his  eyes,  and  she  could  find 
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no  meaning   there;   no   faith;   no  purpose.      They 
seemed  shallow  and  cold,  for  all  their  brilliancy. 

"I  can't  have  faith  in  you  until  I  know  some- 
thing more  of  you,"  she  said,  with  a  directness 
which  had  nothing  rude  in  it,  so  frankly  and 
simply  was  her  answer  given  as  a  mere  statement 
of  fact.  "But  even  if  I  had  all  the  faith  in  the 
world,  what  would  be  the  good  of  that?  I  don't 
even  know  what  mountain  you  want  to  move." 

"I  have  fixed  on  you,"  he  said  slowly,  "from 
the  first." 

"From  what  first,  Mr.  Montana?  We  met  for 
the  first  time  a  fortnight  ago;  I  hardly  call  it 
even  an  acquaintance." 

"Do  you  remember  *  the  Ancient  Mariner?* 
He  says  he  knows  at  once  the  man  that  must 
hear  him;  'to  him  my  tale  I  tell.*  Well,  I  know 
the  woman  who  must  hear  me;  to  her  my  tale 
I  tell." 

"But,  Mr.  Montana,  you  have  not  told  me 
any  tale,"  Geraldine  said,  and  then  could  have 
bitten  her-  tongue  for  saying  anything  so  unlucky. 
It  seemed  an  invitation  to  him  to  go  on  and  make 
her  his  confidante.  Montana  accepted  it  as  such, 
evidently. 

"You  shall  be  told,"  he  answered.  "I  don't 
ask  you  to  say  any  more  now.  I  shall  enlist  you 
in  my  cause;  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  want  such 
help  as  yours,  and  I  have  a  right  to  claim  it." 
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Mr.  Aquitaine  appeared  at  the  door  and 
beckoned  to  them. 

"I  shan't  go,  Mr.  Aquitaine,"  Geraldine  said. 
"I  should  only  delay  you;  I  have  things  to  put 
on,  and  all  that." 

"We  have  time  enough,  as  far  as  that  goes," 
Mr.  Aquitaine  said.  "Do  you  think  I  didn't  make 
allowance  for  the  puttingpn  of  things?  Have  I  not 
experience?  Is  there  not  Melissa?  Go;  run  along 
and  put  your  things  on;  we  shall  have  time." 

"No,  thanks;  I  think  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
I  should  rather  not  go." 

"Really  rather  not?  Really  and  truly?'' 

"Really  and  truly." 

"Well,  I  know  ladies  hate  to  be  hurried." 
Mr.  Aquitaine  perhaps  on  the  whole  was  relieved 
to  find  that  they  had  not  to  wait.  "Then,  Mr. 
Montana,  we'll  get  along.  Ten  minutes  too  early, 
you  know,  better  than  half-a-minute  too  late." 

They  went  away.  Montana  shook  hands  with 
Geraldine,  but  did  not  say  a  word.  He  seemed 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  she  should  be 
impressed  with  the  difference  of  his  manner  to  her 
when  they  were  alone,  and  when  any  other  was 
present.  It  did  impress  her — uncomfortably.  She 
felt  like  one  who  is  being  quietly,  gradually  en- 
tangled in  some  conspiracy.  Montana  had  already 
got  so  far  as  to  draw  from  her  a  seeming  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  willingness  to  accept  his  con- 
fidence;   and  yet    it  would    have    been  ridiculous. 
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even  if  it  were  possible,  for  her  at  that  moment 
to  enter  any  sort  of  protest  against  such  an  as- 
sumption. She  walked  slowly  to  the  edge  of  the 
river  again,  feeling  strangely  dissatisfied  with  her- 
self. The  stream  lost,  for  the  moment,  all  its 
charm. 

Geraldine  was  not  the  only  very  early  riser 
among  the  women  of  the  house  that  morning. 
Melissa  Aquitaine  had  passed  an  uneasy  night 
alternating  between  long  stretches  of  sleeplessness, 
and  dreams  that  were  more  unrefreshing  and  dis- 
quieting than  even  lack  of  sleep.  She  knew  that 
Mr.  Montana  was  leaving  the  house  early,  and 
she  got  out  of  bed  with  the  dawn,  and,  wrapping 
herself  in  masses  of  covering,  sat  at  her  window. 
It  looked  upon  the  lawn.  She  had  not  sat  there 
long  when  she  saw  Montana  and  Geraldine  walk- 
ing together  slowly,  and  side  by  side,  towards  the 
house.  They  seemed  deep  in  confidential  talk. 
She  saw  them  stop  suddenly,  as  if  there  was  some 
confidence  they  had  yet  to  exchange  before  they 
passed  indoors.  Then  they  disappeared  from  her 
sight.  She  could  not  see  from  her  window  that 
her  father  was  now  on  the  threshold  speaking 
with  them.  All  she  saw  was  that  Montana  and 
Greraldine  were  at  that  immature  hour  walking  to- 
gether side  by  side  in  seemingly  confidential  talk. 
Then,  after  a  moment  or  two  had  passed  away, 
she  saw  Geraldine  come  out  alone,  and  slowly 
cross  the    lawn  with   the   manner    of   one  who    is 
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depressed.  It  would  have  suited  well  enough  with 
the  mariner  of  a  girl  whose  lover  has  just  parted 
from  her.  A  pang  went  through  Melissa's  heart. 
She  hated  Geraldine  from  that  moment.  She  was 
possessed  by  such  a  vehemence  of  anger  and  bit- 
terness of  spirit  that  she  allowed  some  of  her 
wrappings  to  fall  off  her  shoulders  unheeded.  She 
did  not  even  mind  the  cold  /  at  such  a  moment; 
she  did  not  care  even  though  she  was  uncom- 
fortable. 


CHAPTER    V. 


GERALDINE. 


Many  a  sentimental  and  enamoured  youth, 
who  happened  to  be  in  converse  with  Miss  Rowan, 
was  struck  to  the  heart  with  the  deep,  peculiar, 
dreamy  gaze  of  her  soft  brown  eyes.  There  were 
moments  when  they  looked  on  him,  through  him, 
into  his  very  soul;  and  yet  their  meaning  seemed 
far  away,  rapt  from  earthly  things.  Her  soul,  he 
sometimes  thought  despondently,  was  with  the 
stars,  and  not  with  earth  and  him.  He  could  not 
doubt  that  the  eyes  turned  kindly  towards  him, 
and  rested  on  his  eyes  with  unutterable  softness; 
and  still  there  seemed  something  distant,  withdrawn, 
suppressed,  in  Miss  Rowan's  expression.  Some- 
times the  enamoured  youth  became    filled  with  a 
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faint  hope  that  he  was  making  an  impression 
which  Miss  Rowan  did  not  wish  wholly  to  resist^ 
and  yet  would  not  acknowledge  even  to  herself. 
Even  from  across  a  table  sometimes  a  man  found 
those  eyes  resting  on  him  quietly,  softly,  giving 
no  response  to  his  own,  like  the  eyes  of  one 
who,  waking,  but  hardly  conscious,  dreamed  of 
him. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  not  poetic. 
Miss  Rowan  was  short-sighted.  When  she  parti- 
cularly wanted  to  see  some  distant  object  clearly, 
she  put  up  her  double  eye-glass  as  unaffectedly 
as  if  she  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  but  when  she  did  not  particularly 
want  to  study  the  object,  it  often  happened  that 
her  eyes  seemed  to  rest  where  her  mind  certainly 
was  not;  and  she  did  not  know  that  other  eyes 
were  looking  into  hers.  Thus  it  happened  that 
some  persons  gave  her  credit  for  a  poetic  drea- 
miness in  which  she  did  not  indulge;  and  many 
women  accused  her  of  being  a  frank  coquette,, 
and  making  audacious  work  of  her  eyes. 

The  presence  of  Miss  Geraldine  Rowan  always 
set  people  talking  about  her.  She  was  not  by 
any  means  an  astonishingly  beautiful  young  woman. 
But  she  had  a  very  charming  face,  with  brown 
hair  and  deep  Celtic  eyes.  She  was  quick  and 
graceful  in  all  her  movements.  She  had  seen 
different  kinds  of  life;  had  had  some  suffering  and 
some  happiness,   and  had   learned   the  art   of  ex- 
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tracting  such  enjoyment  as  might  be   out   of  any 
slight  and  chance  material    that  was  flung  in  her 
way.     Her  Irish  birth  had   given  her  vivacity  and 
animal   spirits,    along    with    that  suffusion    of  the 
poetic  which   seems  the   inheritance    of  the  Celtic 
race  everywhere ;  and  her  American  life  had  taught 
her  the  ways  of  a  freedom  which  in  the  old  world- 
is  not  the    endowment    of   an    unmarried   woman. 
She  was  decidedly  a  clever  girl;  but   if  she   ever 
seemed  anything   of  a  prodigy,   it  could    only   be 
for  the    simple  reason    that    she   could    do    many 
different  things  well,  even  if  she  did  nothing  sur- 
passingly well.     She   could   sing;   she  could  play 
the    piano    and    the    harp — the    almost   forgotten, 
harp,  once  the  pride   of  every  true  heroine,   now 
associated    in   the    minds    of  most    Londoners,   at 
all  events,  with   green  baize  and  the  outside  of  a 
public-house.      She    could    ride,    drive,   swim,  and 
skate,  as  well  as  dance.    She  was  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing.    She  was  fond   of  reading,   and  spoke   two 
or  three    modern    languages    very  well.     Each    of 
these    accomplishments    is   in    itself   commonplace 
enough;   even  a  combination    of   several  of   them 
would   not    go    far    towards    making   a    feminine 
Crichton.     But  combine  them  all,  and  a  few    othei*s 
in  the  person    of  a  graceful    girl  with  a  generous 
heart  and  a  fresh,  vivid  nature,   and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  young  women  and  elderly  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  young  men,   should   have   agreed 
to  exaggerate  her  gifts  and    graces  mto  \.\\o^^  cjS. 
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a  paragon.  Her  kindly  heart  and  sunny  temper 
did  a  good  deal  to  make  people  tolerant  of  her 
cleverness.  She  had  not  the  least  taint  of  the 
coquette  in  her  nature.  She  looked  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  every  one  with  whom  she  spoke,  and 
spoke  out  so  frankly  and  directly  whatever  she 
wished  to  say,  that  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to 
venture  on  paying  her  any  of  the  stereotyped 
compliments  of  society.  Nature  might  have  made 
her  to  be  a  special  blessing  to  shy  young  men, 
or  reserved  and  taciturn  elders.  He  of  either  sort 
who  most  dreaded  to  be  thrown  upon  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  girl,  felt  not  the  least  embarrassment 
in  the  company  of  Miss  Rowan.  Even  if  he  were 
actually  left  alone  with  her,  he  felt  no  fear  about 
breaking  down  and  finding  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say.  She  was  sure  to  find  enough  to  say,  and 
to  draw  him  out  on  some  subject  which  specially 
interested  him.  Shy  Mr.  Trescoe  found  himself, 
after  a  while,  chatting  freely  with  Geraldine  Rowan. 
He  even  found  himself  starting  a  conversation 
with  her,  and  asking  her  questions  quite  of  his 
own  motion.  Once  he  was  heard,  in  the  face  of 
a  breakfast-room  full  of  company,  to  invite  her  to 
take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  garden.  His  wife 
was  intensely  amused,  and  complimented  Geraldine 
on  the  success  which  she  had  accomplished  in 
making  Mr.  Trescoe  talk  to  a  girl  without  blushing. 
The  company  were  at  luncheon,  and  were 
talking  of  the  departed  guest. 
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"I  do  like  him  so  much — so  much,"  Mrs. 
Aquitaine  said,  in  her  languid  way  and  her  im- 
perfect English.  "He  is  so  beautiful;  the  most 
beautiful  man  I  have  seen  in  all  England.  He  is 
like  a  picture  of  the  night  with  his  great  eyes." 

"Splendid  fellow— I  know  it,"  Captain  Marion 
said.  "I  talked  a  great  deal  with  him  all  the  way 
across,  and  he  let  me  see  most  of  his  plans.  He 
inspires  me  with  confidence." 

"I  couldn't  understand  his  plans,  all  the  same," 
Mr.  Trescoe  ventured  to  interpose. 

"Dear  Frank,"  his  wile  observed,  "there  is 
nothing  yery  surprising  in  that.  Who  expected 
you  to  understand  them?  You  don't  go  in  much 
for  understanding  things,  do  you,  dear?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  Trescoe  answered  in 
perfect  good-humour^  "I  don't  set  up  to  be  very 
clever,  Kitty,  that's  true  enough;  but  I  can  see 
just  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  my  neighbour,  I 
fancy ,  and  I  know  I  couldn't  make  out  what 
Montana  was  explaining  to  your  papa  all  the  way 
over.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  he  was  explaining 
anything;  I  think  he  was  only  dodging,  don't  you 
know,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Aqui- 
taine; "trying  to  seem  as  if  he  was  explaining 
things,  do  you  see,  and  not  explaining  them,  all 
the  same.     So  he  struck  me " 

"Struck  you?"  said  Katherine,  "struck  my 
husband!  But  didn't  you  hit  him  again,  Frank ^ 
I  would  if  I  were  you." 
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Katherine's  mild  joke  made  them  laugh;  bu^ 
it  did  not  succeed,  as  she  had  perhaps  hoped  it 
would,  in  turning  the  conversation  away  from 
Montana. 

"Nonsense — he  is  full  of  frankness,"  Captain 
Marion  said.  "I  thought  he  seemed  only  anxious 
to  find  people  with  sympathy  to  listen  to  him." 

"Then 'you  understand  what  he  is  going  to 
do  in  Europe?"  Mr.  Aquitaine  asked. 

"Yes,  certainly;  that  is,  I  understand  his 
general  objects.  I  know  what  he  would  wish  to 
<io,  if  he  could." 

"Well,  what  does  he  wish  to  do?" 

"He  wants  td  arouse  the  sympathies  of  people 
here  in  a  great  scheme  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
Of  course  he  didn't  fully  go  into  the  details  of 
his  scheme,  but  he  will  explain  all  that  in  London. 
He  does  not  want  it  to  get  about  before  he  has 
-an  opportunity  of  explaining  it  fully  himself.  He 
thinks  premature  and  imperfect  criticism  would 
have  a  prejudicial  effect;  and  of  course  it  would. 
We  all  know  that." 

"Then  you  really  don't  know  anything  about 
his  plans?" 

"About  his  actual  plans,  no;  but  about  his 
purpose  I  do.  His  purposes  seem  to  be  entirely 
noble. " 

"I  think  Frank  wasn't  so  far  wrong,  after  all," 
Mr.  Aquitaine  quietly  observed. 
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"I  am  SO  glad  to  hear  it,"  Katherine  said. 
^' Frank  is  so  far     wrong  generally." 

"Come  now,  I  wasn't  so  far  wrong  once,  at 
^11  events,"  the  unruffled  Frank  observed. 

"When  was  that,  dear?"  his  wife  asked  with 
affected  simplicity. 

"When  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  Kitty." 

"It  was  I  was  out  of  it  there, **  said  Kitty. 

"But  about  this  Montana,"  Aquitaine  returned 
to  the  subject — "I  don't  like  him  somehow.  He 
seems  all  too  theatric.  He  is  like  a  play-actor; 
he  is  acting  always.  His  manner,  his  looks,  his 
gestures,  everything  about  him — acting,  acting  all. " 

"I  don't  think  he  is  acting,"  Geraldine  said 
emphatically,  and  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Mr.  Fanshawe. 

Melissa  had  not  opened  her  mouth  on  the 
subject.  It  was  rare  for  that  usually  irrepressible 
little  talker  not  to  have  a  word  to  say  on  any 
<luestion,  whether  she  knew  anything  about  it  or 
not.  But  she  had  remained  silent,  looking  up 
now  and  then  from  speaker  to  speaker,  and  then 
dropping  her  eyes  at  once.  She  now  glanced 
eagerly  at  Miss  Rowan,  and  her  dark  complexion 
glowed  with  scarcely  suppressed  anger,  as  Geral- 
-dine  seemed  to  be  coming  out  in  defence  of  Mr. 
Montana.  But  her  eyes  flashed  gratitude  on  Fan- 
shawe although  he  was  apparently  following  Geral- 
dine's  lead, 

"I  don't    believe    he    is  acting,"    Miss  Rowan 
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went  on.  "I  believe  the  man  is  self-deceived  as 
well  as  deceiving.  But  I  believe  he  is  deceiving^ 
all  the  same;  I  think  he  is  in  love  with  his  own 
ideas,  or  schemes,  or  whatever  they  are,  I  think 
he  is  in  love  with  himself." 

"If  I  were  he,  I  think  I  should  rather  have 
been  in  love  with  Miss  Rowan,"  Melissa  said,  look- 
ing saucily  up  with  a  suggestion  of  venom  on  her 
tremulous  lips,  "He  might  have  had  opportunity 
enough  on  the  voyage,  one  would  think,  and  since 
perhaps. " 

"Mel,  my  little  girl,  you  give  your  tongue 
too  much  licence,"  her  father  said  quietly. 

"Little  girls  ought  to  be  seen  and  not  heard,. 
I  suppose,"  his  unabashed  daughter  replied^  "Thank 
you,  papa;  I  intend  to  be  seen  as  well  as  heard,. 
I  can  assure  you,  and  to  see,  too.  One  caa  see 
a  good  deal  if  one  gets  up  early." 

Geraldine  only  smiled  good-humouredly. 

"He  had  opportunity  enough,"  she  said;  "but 
I  can  assure  you  he  was  not  in  love  with  me  or 
any  other  girl;  he  was  all  absorbed  in  himself. 
He  would  hardly  have  been  much  in  love  with 
me,  for  I  could  not  hide  my  distrust  of  him.  I 
think  I  disliked  him  instinctively." 

Melissa  smiled  scornfully.  She  did  not  be- 
lieve Geraldine. 

"But  those  instinctive  dislikes,"  Miss  Marion 
said — she,  too,  had  been  silent  thus  far ^  "are  they 
reasonable,  Miss  Rowan?      Are   they    not   too  fe- 
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mihine,  don't  you  think  ?  Are  they  not  what  men 
say  all  women  are  given  to — likes  or  dislikes  that 
we  can't  explain?  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  not  encourage  such  feelings.  It  hardly 
seems  quite  Christianlike,  does  it?" 

"It  doesn't,"  Geraldine  admitted.  **I  am  afraid 
I  am  a  very  bad  Christian  sometimes.  I  admit  it 
is  downright  feminine,  womanish,  fooli^,  anything 
you  like;  but  still  I  do  feel  it.  And  then,  may 
there  not  be  some  warning  sometimes  in  those 
undefined  antipathies?  We  don*t  know  quite  all 
of  nature's  secrets  yet,  do  we?  But  I  won't  try 
to  excuse  myself  by  inventing  mysterious  natural 
laws;  ni  take  all  the  blame  of  my  antipathies. 
I  can't  help  distrusting  Mr.  Montana;  I  don't  like 
him." 

**I  don't  like  him,"  Fanshawe  said  earnestly, 
"I  agree  with  every  word  Miss  Rowan  says." 

Sydney  Marion  looked  up  sadly,  but  not  sur- 
prised of  course ;  she  knew  how  it  would  be.  He 
was  already  becoming  the  bondslave  of  Geraldine 
Rowan. 

"I  don't  think  he  is  acting,"  Fanshawe  con- 
tinued, volubly;  "at  least,  I  don't  think  he  is  all 
acting.  I  dare  say  he  is  half  fanatic,  half  impostor. 
I  dare  say  he  believes  in  himself;  a  fellow  may 
succeed  in  deceiving  himself  more  thoroughly  than 
he  deceives  any  one  else." 

"You    young    men    are   dreadful,"    Katherine 
said.     "You  are  all  the  same,   just  the    same.     It 
Vol.  I.  G 
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is  enough  to  hear  two  or  three  women  say  that 
any  man  is  handsome,  and  you  all  hate  him  from 
that  moment.  Talk  of  the  jealousy  of  women  1 
It's  nothing  to  the  jealousy  of  men — young  men, 
I  mean,"  she  added,  suddenly  remembering  that 
Captain  Marion  admitted  all  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Montana. 

"I  don't  think  women  are  jealous  of  each 
other  at  all,"  Sydney  Marion  said,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  and  almost  regretful  conviction. 

"Not  a  bit,"  Katherine  affirmed ;  "why  should 
they  be  ?  As  long  as  another  woman  doesn't  come 
in  one's  way,  I  am  sure  we  don't  care  how  hand- 
some she  is,  or  how  much  she  is  admired." 

"I  am  not  jealous  of  handsome  women,"  Me- 
lissa said,  "but  I  hate  them  all."  She  delivered 
this  gentle  sentiment  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Miss 
Rowan. 

"Fie,  then,  my  Melissa,"  Mrs.  Aquitaine 
gently  interposed;  "I  am  sure  you  do  not  hate 
Miss  Rowan." 

"I  didn't  say  I  hated  Miss  Rowan,"  Melissa 
replied  demurely. 

It  was  not  well  to  try  to  put  this  young  lady 
in  the  right.  She  was  like  a  child  whom  it  is 
unwise  to  tempt  with  any  questions,  as  something 
embarrassing  to  the  general  company  is  likely  to 
be  the  result.  Melissa  sadly  embarrassed  and 
annoyed  most  of  the  listeners.  Geraldine  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  mind  the  saucy  little  maiden's 
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attack,  and  only  rushed  to  the  relief  of  the  general 
company,  and  especially  of  Melissa  herself,  fearing 
lest  Mr.  Aquitaine  might  feel  liimself  called  upon 
to  administer  some  public  and  futile  rebuke  to  his 
unmanageable  daughter. 

"Still,  a  man  may  be  too  handsome/'  she  said. 
"Mr.  Montana  seems  to  me  much  too  handsome.  He 
is  naturally  absorbed  in  admiring  himself  and  see- 
ing what  an  impression  he  makes.  I  don't  believe 
a  man  could  be  a  hero  who  was  so  handsome  as 
that.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  man  to  be  hand- 
some. Perhaps  it  is  only  because  of  that  idea 
that  I  have  felt  a  sort  of  distrust  of  Mr.  Montana; 
I  don't  know  any  real  reason  for  not  liking  him, 
and  Miss  Marion  is  right.  One  ought  not  to 
speak  as  if  a  mere  feeling  of  one's  own  were  a 
reason.  I  ought  not  to  have  said  anything  against 
Mr.  Montana.  May  I  withdraw  it  all?  Is  it  too 
late?" 

"Much  too  late,"  said  Fanshawe.  "I  stand 
by  it  all." 

Mr.  Montana  had  not  been  four-and -twenty 
hours  in  Mr.  Aquitaine's  house,  and  he  had  already 
succeeded  in  converting  all  the  inmates  of  the 
building,  permanent  and  temporary,  into  divided 
camps.  An  atmosphere  of  something  like  dis- 
comfort was  making  itself  felt.  All  the  women 
admired  Montana  except  Geraldine  alone  and  Mrs. 
Trescoe  hated  her  for  not  admiring  him;  while 
Melissa,  who    would    have  hated    her    if   she    had 

G* 
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praised  him,  hated  her  now  for  pretending  or  dar- 
ing to  dispraise  him.  Sydney  Marion  was  sorry 
for  Geraldine's  evident  yielding  to  mere  prejudice 
and  feminine  instincts.  She  too  admired  Montana ; 
but  her  mind  was  distracted  from  entire  absorption 
in  that  controversy  by  her  sad  misgivings  on  the 
subject  of  young  Fanshawe's  evident  admiration 
for  Miss  Rowan.  Geraldine  was  doubly  an  offender. 
All  the  men  in  the  place  admired  her,  and  she 
would  not  admire  the  one  man  whom  all  the 
women  agreed  in  admiring.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was 
distressed  by  the  ways  of  his  daughter.  Not  merely 
did  she  persist  in  showing  an  open  dislike  to  Miss 
Rowan,  but  she  seemed  unhappy  on  her  own  ac- 
count as  well.  She  crept  into  corners  and  re- 
mained silent  there  as  long  as  she  could,  and  even 
when  drawn  out  of  her  retreats  she  did  not  enter 
with  any  spirit  into  conversation  or  amusement  of 
any  kind  that  was  going  on.  Katherine  was  rest- 
less and  fretful;  now  full  of  high  spirits,  and  now 
out  of  humour  and  disposed  to  quarrel.  Mrs. 
Aquitaine  remained  just  as  usual;  almost  absolutely 
without  interest  in  anything  that  was  going  on. 

Geraldine's  high  spirits  and  unfailing  temper 
stood  her  now  in  good  stead.  She  knew  the 
kindly  purpose  of  Mr.  Aquitaine  and  his  wife,  and 
did  not  mind  in  the  least  Melissa's  little  outbursts 
of  anger.  That  is  to  say,  she  did  not  feel  angry 
with  the  spoiled  child;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 
made    up    her    mind    to   go   roundly  to  work  and 
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make  a  friend  of  the  girl.  In  any  case,  she  con- 
sidered herself  as  the  guest  of  her  father's  dear 
old  friend  Captain  Marion,  and  held  it  her  first 
duty  to  take  care  that,  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, nothing  should  occur  to  make  him  feel 
uncomfortable.  So  she  set  herself  to  work  to  amuse 
the  company  as  well  as  she  might,  and  to  charm 
them  out  of  the  curious  English  way  which  ob- 
jects to  being  amused.  She  sang  and  played 
whenever  anybody  asked  her;  she  suggested  all 
manner  of  ways  of  passing  the  time;  she  talked 
to  Mrs.  Aquitaine  just  as  long  as  the  languid  lady 
seemed  to  be  amused  by  the  talk,  and  stopped  off 
at  the  right  time.  She  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions of  Mr.  Aquitaine,  and  gave  full  satisfaction 
to  his  desire  for  imparting  information.  He  thought 
her  not  so  practical  a  girl  as  Sydney  Marion,  but 
very  much  more  interesting.  He  drove  her  out 
early  in  the  morning  once  or  twice,  before  most 
of  the  other  guests  had  thought  of  getting  up,, 
and  found  he  had  a  very  delightful  time  of  it^ 
Geraldine  had  acquired  all  the  free  and  fearless 
ways  of  the  American  girl,  although  she  was  not 
American  either  by  birth  or  faniily,  and  she 
thought  no  more  of  going  out  in  the  morning 
with  Mr.  Aquitaine  than  she  would  of  going  out 
with  Captain  Marion,  or  with  her  own  father  if 
he  were  living.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
other  ladies  did  not  altogether  admire  her  be- 
haviour in  this  respect.     They  could  not  say  that 
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she  was  bold;  even  Katherine  could  not  say  sa 
much  as  that.  But  they  thought  she  might  have 
remained  in  bed  in  the  mornings  until  the  other 
ladies  found  it  convenient  to  get  up. 

Geraldine  went  her  way  all  unconscious  of  the 
talk  she  was  creating.  As  for  Captain  Marion, 
her  manner  to  him  was  so  affectionate  that  even 
languid  Mrs.  Aquitaine  sometimes  smiled  with  a 
half-knowing  look  at  Sydney.  Captain  Marion  was 
acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  a  delightful 
companion.  He  had  narrowly  missed  being  a  man 
of  talent — a  certain  want  of  force  of  character  or 
of  concentration  had  caused  him  to  fall  short  of 
a  genuine  success  in  everything  he  did  and  every- 
thing he  attempted.  He  had  been  admired  in  the 
army,  but  had  had  no  chance  of  distinguishing 
himself  particularly.  He  was  a  clever  amateur 
artist;  some  of  his  smaller  water-colours  had  been 
in  thd  Academy.  He  could  play  the  violin,  and 
was  a  good  musician  in  general.  He  loved  books 
and  was  a  connoisseur  in  bindings.  He  was  a 
student  of  science  in  an  easy  way,  and  could  do 
a  little  etching.  He  wa^  young  in  appearance 
and  in  manner;  younger  still  in  heart.  His  talk 
was  bright  and  even  joyous,  with  just  enough  of 
sympathetic  tenderness  to  give  the  idea  of  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  character  which,  perhaps,  when  one 
came  to  explore,  was  not  found  to  exist.  He  was 
still  a  man  with  whom  it  was  at  least  possible  to 
imagine   a  young  woman  falling  in  love — even  so 
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charming  a  young  woman  as  Geraldine  Rowan. 
"Eh,  Sydney,  my  dear,  I  think  you  will  have  a 
young  mamma-in-law — I  mean  a  step -mamma, 
one  of  these  days,"  Mrs.  Aquitaine  said  to  Miss 
Marion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  XANADU  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

There  was  a  great  assembly  in  a  large  London 
hall  about  a  month  after  the  landing  of  Captain 
Marion  and  his  companions  in  the  northern  sea- 
port. The  hall  was  crowded;  all  the  more  so, 
because  the  manner  of  getting  the  company  to- 
gether had  been  peculiar.  There  was  no  buying 
of  tickets,  or  payment  of  money  at  the  doors. 
The  company  assembled  by  invitation.  Each  person 
had  a  card  printed  specially,  and  bearing  his  or 
her  own  name;  not  a  name  written  in  and  filling 
up  a  space  left  blank  for  the  purpose,  but  a  se- 
parate name  engraved  on  each  card — one  card 
specially  printed  for  each  person.  Each  card  also 
contained  the  announcement  that  no  other  invita- 
tions whatever  would  be  issued,  nor  would  any 
notice  be  taken  of  any  request,  public  or  private, 
for  additional  admissions.  The  invited  company 
included  represensatives  of  every  rank,  profession, 
and  occupation.     The  peerage,  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  the  world  of  fashion,  the  Church  in  all  its 
denominations,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  army, 
science,  literature,  art — all  were  addressed  through 
some  eminent  name.  The  manner  of  distribution 
was  perplexingly  odd.  Sometimes  a  wife  was  in- 
vited, and  not  her  husband.  Sometimes,  out  of  a 
stately  and  noble  household,  only  a  girl  of  twenty 
was  asked  to  favour  the  meeting  with  her  presence; 
it  could  only  be  assumed  that  she  had,  at  one 
time  or  another,  expressed  some  faith  or  hope 
not  common  to  her  family,  and  which  showed  her 
to  be  in  communion  with  the  higher  aspirations 
of  humanity.  Representative  working  men  of  all 
trades  and  shades  of  opinion  found  themselves 
bidden  to  this  remarkable  gathering;  and,  when 
they  got  there,  were  amazed  to  see  themselves 
planted  next  to  some  great  statesman  or  brilliant 
leader  of  fashion.  The  leaders  of  fashion  were 
caught  readily  enough  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
whole  affair.  The  London  season  so  far  had  been 
rather  dull  and  lustreless.  No  Oriental  sovereign 
of  any  colour  was  in  town  just  then.  No  sensa- 
tion of  any  kind  had  stirred  the  languid  atmosphere 
until  Montana  made  his  appearance.  His  happy 
inspiration  as  to  the  form  of  invitation  was  a  com- 
plete  success.  At  first  people  wondered;  then 
laughed;  then  thought  they  did  not  care  to  go; 
then  found  that  others  were  going,  and  that  others 
again  were  dying  to  go  and  could  not  get  invita- 
tions; and  thereupon,  of  course,  all  those  who  had 
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invitations  became  determined  to  use  the  privilege^ 
No  cause,  however  great  or  good,  could  have  had, 
to  start  with,  anything  like  the  impulse  which  was 
given  to  Montana's  mission  by  his  specially  devised 
plan  of  invitation.  He  had  managed  the  whole 
affair  so  cleverly;  had  contrived  so  ingeniously  ta 
transfix  with  his  invitations  some  of  the  leading 
persons  in  every  class,  profession,  and  movement, 
that  not  to  have  received  one  of  his  cards  was  a 
proof  that  the  unfavoured  creature  was  nobody,. 
even  in  his  own  particular  sphere.  It  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  some  white  lies  came  from  pretty 
lips  concerning  those  invitations,  and  that  ladies  de- 
scribed themselves  as  having  been  invited,  but  re- 
solved no  to  go,  to  whose  door  no  messenger  had 
brought  Montana's  card. 

The  name  of  Montana  was  not  the  least  of 
the  peculiarities  which  contributed  to  his  sudden 
success.  He  had  got  at  the  name  in  a  very  simple 
way.  He  had  made  the  beginning  of  his  career 
in  the  territory  of  Montana,  in  the  United  States;: 
and,  wanting  a  name,  he  had  adopted  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  region  in  which  he  made  a  be- 
ginning. But  had  he  had  a  special  inspiration  on 
the  subject,  he  could  not  have  done  a  better  thing 
for  his  London  success  than  to  call  himself  Mon- 
tana. It  struck  the  attention  at  once.  It  did  the 
part  of  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  When  "Mr.  Mon- 
tana" was  announced,  the  company  must  look  up. 
in    some    expectancy    and    curiosity.     Not    one  in^ 
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every  thousand  of  ordinary  London  people  knew 
that  there  was  a  place  in  the  United  States  called 
Montana.  Most  persons,  therefore,  assumed  that 
there  was  something  Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  ro- 
mantic somehqw,  in  such  a  name.  Even  if  the 
bearer  of  the  name  had  proved  to  be  a  short, 
stout,  and  commonplace  man,  with  reddish  whiskers 
and  redder  cheeks,  it  would  still  have  counted  for 
something  that  he  had  such  a  remarkable  name. 
But  when  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Montana's  name 
in  a  London  crowd  was  followed  by  the  apparition 
of  Mr.  Montana  himself,  the  effect  was  something 
almost  startling.  Montana  was  singularly  hand- 
some. He  wore  no  beard  or  moustache;  and  yet 
— rare  thing  with  shaven  men  of  dark  complexion 
— his  chin  and  upper-lip  showed  none  whatever  of 
that  blue-black,  gunpowder -stained,  tattooed  appear- 
ance which  suggests  that  the  razor  is  always 
wanting.  He  looked  over  the  heads  of  ordinaiy 
men,  and  of  all  women.  His  pale,  melancholy 
face,  and  his  deeply  brilliant  eyes,  seemed  to  look 
only  into  vacancy.  He  was  habitually  silent.  He 
hardly  ever  spoke  until  he  was  spoken  to;  he 
would  stand  in  a  crowded  drawing-room  or  sit  at 
a  dinner-table  for  any  length  of  time  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  yet  he  had  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  manner  of  a  shy  or  even  a  reserved 
man.  He  seemed  wrapped  up  in  the  quietness 
of  an  absolute  self-reliance  and  independence.  But 
when  spoken  to,  even  on  the  most  commonplace 
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subject,  he  had  a  way  of  suddenly  turning  the  light 
of  his  oppressively  bright  eyes  on  the  person  who 
addressed  him  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  ask,  "Why 
talk  commonplace  to  me?  You  and  I  are  made 
for  better  discourse."  His  mere  way  of  saying 
the  four  little  words,  "Do  you  think  so?"  made 
many  a  susceptible  woman  think  the  time  had 
<:ome  for  her  to  review  her  course  of  life,  and  test 
its  real  worth.  "Do  you  think  so,"  the  words 
seemed  to  imply;  "you,  whom,  although  I  never 
saw  you  before,  I  know  to  be  capable  of  loftier 
thoughts,  of  utterances  that  roll  from  soul  to  soul?" 
An  audacious  stripling  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, strong  on  facts  and  figures,  once  at  dinner 
boldly  encountered,  or,  as  he  put  it,  "tackled," 
Montana  on  some  opinion  the  latter  had  been  ex- 
pressing with  regard  to  the  future  place  of  the 
United  States  among  the  nations.  The  youth  of 
promise  positively  affirmed  afterwards,  and  will 
maintain  to  his  dying  day,  that  Montana  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  subject  on  which  he 
was  laying  down  the  law:  that  his  dates,  his  sta- 
tistics, his  views  as  to  all  manner  of  facts  only 
showed  the  most  utter  ignorance.  He  was,  as  he 
firmly  believes,  literally  overwhelming  Montana 
with  confutation;  he  hoped  to  expose  Montana 
then  and  there;  he  still  insists  that  Montana  had 
not  one  word  to  say  in  reply.  Certain  it  is  that 
Montana  did  not  say  one  word  in  reply.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  young  law-maker's  argument  his 
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face  was  lighted  by  a  smile  so  sweet,  so  kindly^ 
so  pitying,  so  apparently  irrepressible,  that  the 
whole  company  became  ashamed  of  their  friend,, 
and  felt  that  he  must  be  making  himself  outra- 
geously ridiculous.  Montana's  smile  appeared  to 
be  playing  on  his  lips  in  spite  of  himself.  It  said 
in  the  most  expressive  manner:  "I  will  not  laugh ^ 
I  will  not.  I  must  try  to  seem  respectful.  He  is 
such  an  earnest  little  blockhead ;  but,  good  heavens 
what  a  blockhead  he  is."  The  host  said  some- 
thing meant  to  be  soothing  to  his  poor  young 
friend,  and  broke  up  the  conversation.  They  joined 
the  ladies.  Not  a  word  more  was  said  publicly 
on  the  subject;  but  men  whispered  to  each  other 
that  really  young  Symington  had  too  much  chatter,, 
and  was  becoming  insufferable,  and  they  were  very 
glad  that  Montana  had  put  him  down.  Some  of 
the  listeners  always  remained  convinced  that  Mon-^ 
tana  had  somehow  or  other  crushed  him  with  ar- 
gument, and  that  Symington  had  shown  himself 
shockingly  ignorant.  Mr.  Symington  fumed  and 
chafed  in  vain.  The  pitying  smile  had  settled  hinv 
in  all  men's  eyes. 

Montana  spoke  to  him  kindly  afterwards  when 
he  was  leaving  the  drawing-room.  "I  will  tell  you 
about  that,"  he  said,  "some  other  time.  It  is  a 
complicated  subject,  but  you  can  be  made  tO' 
understand  it.  I  like  your  earnestness;  it  is  a  good 
sign.  The  man  who  wants  to  learn  will  learn,  be 
the  difficulties  what  they  may." 
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Symington's  brain  seemed  to  reel.  He 
positively  lost  his  coolness  and  his  power  of 
speech.     He  was  literally  shut  up. 

Our  friends,  or  most  of  them,  attended  the 
great  meeting.  Captain  Marion  had  settled  in 
London  for  the  time,  in  order  to  show  Miss  Rowan 
everything,  and  to  give  his  daughter  Sydney  a 
long-postponed  holiday.  Mr.  Aquitaine  had  brought 
Melissa  up  in  order  that  she,  too,  might  have  her 
share  of  the  holiday.  He  did  not  propose  to 
make  any  stay  himself;  he  would  rush  up  and 
down  after  his  usual  fashion,  leaving  Melissa  mean- 
while in  care  of  his  friends.  The  whole  party 
were  in  seats  not  far  from  the  platform  on  which 
the  orator  was  to  take  his  stand.  Melissa  was 
biting  her  lips  to  keep  down  her  impatience. 
She  was  longing  for  Montana  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  never  spoken  more  than  a  few  of 
the  most  formal  words  to  her;  had  probably  not 
bestowed  a  single  thought  on  her,  and  she  could 
think  of  nothing  but  him.  Since  the  first  moment 
when  she  saw  him  he  had  taken  a  strange 
possession  of  her  soul,  and  the  poor  little  girl 
<iould  not  relieve  her  mind  by  breathing  one  word 
of  confidence  to  any  human  creature.  Miss 
Rowan's  fine  face,  graceful  figure,  and  animated 
movements  attracted  much  attention.  People  set 
her  down  as  foreign  until  she  put  up  her  double 
eye-glass,  and  then  they  pronounced  her  American. 
"If  I  had  such  eyes,"   one  lady  remarked,  "I  would 
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rather  never  see  anything  than  hide  them  under 
those  horrid  glasses."  Captain  Marion  attracted 
some  attention,  partly  because  of  his  bright  smile 
and  his  good  figure,  but  partly,  too,  because  he 
would  persist  in  displaying  himself  in  a  velvet 
coat,  which  he  loved  to  wear  when  lounging  and 
working  at  home. 

Montana  came  on  the  platform,  and  every 
one  else  was  forgotten.  The  severe  outlines  of 
his  evening  dress  made  him  look  even  taller  and 
more  slender  than  he  really  was.  He  hardly 
acknowledged  the  murmur  of  applause,  but  at 
once  began  to  speak.  He  spoke  in  a  low,  sweety 
measured  tone.  His  accent  was  somewhat  peculiar* 
It  could  not  be  called  foreign,  but  it  was  not  of 
London.  Most  people  in  the  hall  assumed  that  it 
must  be  American.  Miss  Marion  whispered  as 
much  to  Miss  Rowan,  but  Miss  Rowan  shook  her 
head  and  said  it  was  not  American. 

"Irish,  perhaps,"  Miss  Marion  suggested. 

Miss  Rowan  smiled,  and  said  there  was 
nothing  of  the  Irishman  about  Mr.  Montana,  she 
was  glad  to  think. 

"How  unjust  she  is!"  Miss  Marion  sadly- 
thought.  "She  hates  him.  Strange  that  so 
noble-minded  a  girl  should  be  so  prejudiced." 

"Our  friend  is  a  north-country  man,"  Mr. 
Aquitaine  said  quietly  to  Captain  Marion;  "Lan- 
cashire or  Yorkshire  clearly;  I  didn't  notice  it 
in  talking  with  him;   but  it  comes  out  now." 
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Montana  spoke  with  deep  feeling  apparently^ 
and  with  a  kind  of  eloquence.  He  sometimes  warmed 
into  a  glowing  thought;  sonietimes  even  conde- 
scended to  some  quaint  piece  of  humorous  illus- 
tration. He  held  his  audience  from  first  to  last. 
The  whole  discourse  was  entirely  out  of  the 
common.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary 
gabble  of  the  platform.  It  had  no  conventional 
eloquence  about  it.  There  was  no  studied  an- 
tithesis; the  listener  could  not  anticipate  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  the  stock  form  of  rhetoric 
with  which  it  was  to  close.  The  wonderful  eyes 
seemed  to  be  everywhere.  If  by  chance  any  of 
the  audience  became  for  a  moment  inattentive^ 
he  or  she  suddenly  seemed  to  feel  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation,  and  looking  up  found  that 
Montana's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  disloyal  listener. 
A  curious  thing  was  that  almost  every  one  in  the 
room  seemed  to  feel  the  direct  appeal  of  Montana's 
eyes. 

The  speech  was  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tana's mission.  Of  course  he  had  more  than  one 
mission.  His  life  was  understood  to  be  devoted 
to  missions  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  the 
special  object  of  his  visit  to  Europe  just  now  was 
to  found  a  great  colony  in  the  United  States, 
where  men  and  women  might  seek  and  find  the 
perfect  life.  The  colony  was  to  be  made  up  of 
as  many  different  nationalities  as  Mr.  Montana 
could   contrive  to  inspire   with  his  own   reforming 
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-energy  and  faith.  From  the  marriages  contracted 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  colony  were  to  spring 
the  future  governing  race,  by  whom  the  good 
life  of  earth's  children  was  to  be  made  perfect. 
The  Englishman  was  to  bring  his  solid  energy 
and  his  all-conquering  patience;  Ireland  was  to 
give  her  poetic  fancy  and  the  purity  of  her  nature; 
the  Italian  would  contribute  his  artistic  genius; 
the  Scot  his  indomitable  strength  of  will;  the 
-German  his  vast  capacity  for  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge;  the  Frenchman  his  lively  genius  and 
i)risk  spirit  of  recuperation.  America,  of  course, 
opening  her  bosom  to  these  seekers  after  perfec- 
tion, would  contribute  her  ample  share  to  the  work 
o(  colonisation.  The  colony  would  be  self-govern- 
ing; it  would  be  founded  on  principles  opposed 
to  the  base  and  worldly  selfishness  that  had  made 
property  exclusive.  It  was  to  have  its  foundation 
-deep  down  among  the  heroic  virtues.  Other 
communities  had  lived  by  appealing  to  man's  least 
noble  qualities;  now,  at  last,  a  practical  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  better  angel  that  dwelt 
within  him.  The  war  spirit  could  not  thrive 
among  a  community  which  enclosed  in  loving 
bonds  the  representatives  of  so  many  races  hitherto 
hostile.  Temperance,  self-abnegation,  and  the 
family  virtues  were  to  be  the  inspiration  of  this 
new  enterprise.  Other  projects  of  the  same  kind 
had  tried  to  supplant  the  family  virtues  by 
socialistic  innovations  and  extravagances,   and  had 
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perished  of  their  own  pride  and  their  own  sins. 
The  New  Atlantis  was  to  be  a  community  on 
which  all  good  men  and  women  must  smile  be- 
nignant approval.  Around  that  purified  and  almost 
sacred  commonwealth  would  grow  up  in  time  a 
great  race  of  heroic,  self-denying,  happy  men  and 
women,  governing  their  lives  on  the  laws  of 
physical  health,  those  embodied  illustrations  of 
the  moral  law.  Thus,  with  the  ages,  the  hopes 
and  energies  of  the  race  would  centre  in  the 
New  World,^  which  had  this  still  newer  world,  an 
empire  within  an  empire,  enclosed  within  its  vast 
domain.  There  would  be  room  enough  through 
many  ages  for  America  to  take  in  the  pilgrims 
and  refugees  of  all  parts  of  the  ancient  earth; 
and  Montana  saw,  with  poetic  or  prophetic  eye, 
a  time  in  the  dim  future  when  Europe  and  Asia 
should  be  only  the  great  holiday  grounds,  the 
vast  museums  and  art-galleries,  covered  and  un- 
covered, amid  which  the  colonists  of  the  new 
settlements  might  seek  temporary  recreation,  might 
study  the  half-forgotten  arts  of  an  aged  time,  and 
coming  here  and  there  on  the  ruins  of  a  prison, 
the  wreck  of  a  fortress,  might  **  wonder  what  old 
world  such  things  could  see." 

All  that  was  wanted  for  the  beginning  was 
land,  money,  and  colonists.  Mr.  Montana  an- 
nounced that  the  land  could  be  got  easily  enough ; 
got  for  the  asking  from  the  generous  American 
Government.  Money  was  largely  needed.  Mr. 
Vol.  I.  H 
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Montana  explained  that  this  new  colony  was  to 
be  no  ramshackle  concern  of  log  huts  and  shanties, 
and  uncouth  makeshift  ways.  The  New  Atlantis 
was  to  begin  as  it  proposed  to  go  on,  in  dignity 
and  stateliness.  It  was  an  enterprise,  Montana 
emphatically  declared,  of  a  thousand-fold  more 
importance  to  the  world  and  to  history  than  the 
founding  of  Rome;  and  it  should  begin  in  form 
not  unworthy  its  glorious  destiny.  The  city  was 
to  have  gates  of  bronze,  columns  of  granite, 
marble  halls  of  science  and  art,  cathedrals  rivalling 
in  majestic  beauty  and  devotional  suggestiveness 
the  most  venerable  piles  of  the  ancient  world. 
Every  architecture  Was  to  be  represented  there, 
and  who  could  doubt  that,  as  time  rolled  on,  the 
commonwealth  would  develop  an  architecture  of 
its  own,  the  compound  of  the  world's  ideas  in- 
formed by  the  new  spirit,  and  destined  to  be  the 
last  word  of  the  architecture  of  the  human  race  ? 
The  sanitary  laws  were  to  govern  all  the  conditions 
of  the  city.  The  streets  were  to  be  broad  indeed, 
but  not  straight  and  monotonous.  On  the  contrary, 
the  greatest  diversity  of  size  and  structure  was  to 
relieve  the  eyes  and  delight  the  senses  everywhere. 
Two  rivers  watered  the  base  of  the  gentle  hill  on 
which  this  city  of  the  future  was  to  stand.  The 
bridges  over  those  streams  alone  would  be  like 
the  embodied  dream  of  a  poet.  To  look  to 
heaven  from  such  a  bridge  and  to  see  the  stars 
reflected    in    the    water    below,    or   the    sunbeams 
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glancing  on  its  ripples,  would  lift  up  the  soul  of 
the  gazer  almost  as  much  as  to  bend  in  the 
cathedral  and  hear  the  organ  peal  forth  its  anthem 
of  piety  and  praise.  In  the  purified  atmosphere 
ignoble  thoughts  could  no  more  live  than  man's 
gross  lungs  can  breathe  the  upper  ether. 

Most  of  the  eyes  that  met  Montana*s,  as  he 
expounded  his  plans,  were  turned  up  with  interest, 
admiration,  and  a  certain  amount  of  awe.  But  it 
must  be  owned  that  a  good  many  pairs  of 
sceptical  or  scornful  eyes  looked  up  from  above 
moustaches  and  beards;  and  glanced  through 
scholarly  or  professional  spectacles.  The  men,  on 
the  whole,  were  not  so  much  taken  as  the  ladies. 
Most  of  the  younger  men  admitted  that  he  was 
"awfully  clever,"  but  some  thought  him  a  decided 
humbug;  some  opined  that  he  really  didn't  know 
himself  what  he  was  talking  about.  Some  denied 
that  he  was  at  all  handsome  or  even  good-looking; 
and  by  the  very  energy  of  their  protests  bore 
testimony  to  the  effect  his  personal  appearance 
must  have  produced.  Most  of  the  elders  held  the 
scheme  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  and  whispered 
that  the  moment  you  came  to  look  into  the  thing 
and  get  the  facts  and  figures  of  it,  everybody 
would  see  it  could  not  come  to  anything.  These 
were  the  worldlings,  however,  the  mere  practical 
narrow-minded  men  of  economics  and  statistics; 
and  Montana  had  in  his  speech  already  taken  order 
with    them   by   expressly  announcing,    in   tone  of 

H* 
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melancholy  contempt,  that  wherever  he  went  the 
narrow-minded  and  practical,  the  wise  in  their 
own  conceit,  were  sure  to  be  against  him.  He 
carried  with  him  three  classes  of  persons  almost 
entirely:  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  had 
views  of  life ;  the  merely  emotional,  with  whom  a 
striking  face  and  a  strange  manner  are  impressive ; 
and  the  idle,  at  least  among  women,  who  were 
glad  to  be  stirred  by  a  new  sensation  on  any 
terms.  Many  a  woman's  heart  beat  with  strange 
pulsation  as  she  gazed  into  that  dark  bloodless 
face,  and  fancied  those  eyes  were  turned  on  her. 
"And  now,"  said  Montana,  drawing  a  deep 
breath  and  flooding  the  audience  with  the  light 
of  his  eyes,  "we  want  money  for  this  great  work. 
I  have  come  to  Europe  for  help;  and  I  will  go 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  in  quest  of 
it.  Let  any  one  who  hears  me  and  wishes  to 
givCj  give  as  may  seem  proportioned  to  his  means. 
Let  the  wealthy  give  of  their  wealth,  but  in  Hea- 
ven's name  let  me  have  the  working-man's  penny 
and  the  sempstress's  halfpenny.  One  thing  you 
are  to  know:  I  will  have  no  unwilling  gifts.  Be- 
fore I  have  done  with  Europe  I  shall  be  loaded 
with  money — let  no  one  presume  to  encumber  me 
with  his  gift  who  doubts  my  enterprise.  I  will 
give  no  acknowledgment  or  receipt  of  any  kind; 
I  will  take  no  gift  which  has  a  name  appended 
to  it.  If  any  lady  or  gentleman  thinks  of  sending 
a  contribution  in  his  own  name  or  her  own  name, 
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it  is  useless.  I  will  send  all  such  offerings  instantly 
back.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  personally 
by  contributing  to  my  enterprise;  no,  not  even  a 
line  of  acknowledgment  in  a  newspaper;  not  the 
poor  credit  of  being  anywhere  mentioned  or  known 
as  a  donor.  At  each  of  the  principal  entrances  of 
this  hall  there  is  an  urn  covered  by  a  cloth.  Let 
each  who  pleases  raise  the  cloth  in  passing,  and 
deposit  any  offering  he  feels  called  upon  to  make. 
Then  let  him  cover  the  gift  so  that  none  can  see 
it,  and  go  his  way.  I  entreat  of  him,  if  he  does 
not  give  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  to  keep 
his  money;  not  to  stain  our  noble  enterprise  with 
the  soil  of  his  unwilling  gift.  Whether  the  money 
is  found  here  or  elsewhere  is  all  the  same  to  me 
and  to  the  cause.  It  will  come;  I  only  ask  thaj: 
it  may  come  with  a  will." 

The  effect  of  this  appeal  was  instantaneous. 
Almost  everybody  gave.  Some  white-haired  old 
gentlemen  took  out  their  purses,  carefully  ascer- 
tained that  they  kept  back  enough  to  pay  for  a 
cab  home,  and  threw  the  remainder  of  the  contents 
into  the  urn.  Some  ladies;  not  a  few,  simply 
dropped  their  purses  in,  and  hurried  on.  As  Me- 
lissa Aquitaine  came  to  one  of  the  urns,  she  drew 
purposely  behind  her  party.  She  had  not  a  purse 
— hardly  ever  carried  such  an  article  about  her. 
She  glanced  confusedly  and  timidly  around  to  see 
if  any  one  was  looking,  and  then  stripped  off  her 
bracelets,    her  rings,    her  brooch,    her  watch  and 
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chain,  and  dropped  them  in  a  glittering  clinking 
heap  into  the  urn.  Her  action  was  not  unseen. 
A  lady  coming  up  had  noticed  it;  she,  too,  threw 
her  bracelets,  bangles,  and  chains  into  the  urn. 
Some  men  stole  their  contribution  into  the  place 
of  deposit  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  showing  any 
faith  in  the  business,  and  yet  could  not  help  giving 
to  it. 

Miss  Marion  and  Miss  Rowan  came  on  toge- 
ther. Sydney  took  out  her  little  purse,  and  found 
she  had  only  a  ver}'  few  shillings. 

"Will  you  lend  me  some?"  she  said  timidly 
to  Miss  Rowan,  who  had  seen  her  action,  and  was 
looking  at  her  with  a  sort  of  amused  pity. 

"No,  indeed  I  won't,"  Miss  Rowan  said  de- 
cidedly, "not  for  that  thing.  I'll  not  help  you  to 
set  such  folly  going.  But  listen,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly changing  her  tone,  "did  not  Mr.  Montana 
say  that  the  gifts  of  the  unbelieving  would  only 
bring  discredit  on  the  cause  —  a  curse  and  not  a 
blessing;  didn't  he?" 

"He  did,  I  think,"  Miss  Marion  answered 
faintly. 

"Very  well;  then  in  that  hope  I  make  myself 
one  of  his  contributors;  and  I  give  with  a  good 
will." 

She  tossed  her  purse  contemptuously  into 
the  urn. 
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They  came  against  Mrs.  Fanshawe. 

"We  are  going  in  to  see  him,"  Katherine  said 
withsparkhng  eyes;  "I  sent  Frank  to  tell  him,  and 
Frank  says  he  will  see  us — in  the  reception-room, 
you  know.  He  is  seeing  some  people  there;  wo- 
men mostly ;  howling  swells,  I  suppose ;  duchesses 
and  all  that;  but  he'll  see  us.  Isn't  that  sweet  of 
him?  Isn't  he  delightful?  Doesn't  he  make  one 
feel  so  good,  and  pure,  and  noble,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing?  Doesn't  he?  The  world  all  seems 
so  poor  and  unreal.  I  have  given  something; 
haven't  you?  and  I  am  going  to  send  him  some 
more.  Won't  you  send  him  some  more  ?  But  not 
in  our  own  names;  he  wouldn't  have  that.  Ohl 
it's  all  glorious,  I  think." 

Young  Mr.  Fanshawe  came  up, 

"I  think  it's  all  a  confounded  imposture,"  he 
said,  without  waiting  for  any  one  to  solicit  his 
opinion.  "He's  a  clever  fellow  enough,  but  he's  a 
humbug.     Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Rowan?" 

Already,  poor  Sydney  Marion  thought,  he  has 
learned  to  appeal  only  to  her. 

"I  don't  believe  in  him,"  Geraldine  said  with 
her  accustomed  energy;  "I  don't  believe  anything 
good  will  come  of  him  or  his  enterprise;  there  is 
something  unholy  about  him.  I  feel  as  if  we  had 
been  assisting  at  a  witch's  sabbath." 

The  reception-room  was  xrrowded  where  Mon- 
tana was  receiving  his  friends.  He  spoke  a  hasty 
word   or  two   to  each  person,   who   came   up   to 
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him  in  turn,  and  quietly  passed  them  on.  There 
were  no  formal  presentations.  Every  one  whom 
Montana  did  not  know,  either  introduced  himself 
or  was  taken  for  granted. 

"What  may  I  do  to  help  your  cause?"  an 
earnest  lady  said,  with  the  glitter  of  a  tear  in  her 
eyes. 

"Believe,"  said  Montana,  gently  pressing  her 
hand. 

She  went  on  satisfied.  There  did  not  seem, 
perhaps,  any  very  direct  practical  instruction  in  his 
one  word  of  advice,  but  it  appeared  to  content  her 
craving  soul. 

"I  want  to  be  in  the  thing,"  said  a  working 
man.  "I  want  to  help  you  all  I  can.  What  have 
I  to  do?" 

"Work,"  said  Montana,  looking  fixedly  down 
into  his  eyes.  The  man  was  of  good  stature,  but 
Montana  was  able  to  look  down  upon  him;  and 
they  shook  hands,  and  Montana  wrung  his  friend's 
rough  hand  with  a  gripe  which  thrilled  him. 

The  man,  too,  went  on  his  way  satisfied. 
There  was  not  much  perhaps  in  being  told  to  work 
anyhow,  and  the  one  word  gave  him  little  guidance 
as  to  the  best  way  of  assisting  Montana's  special 
enterprise.  But  even  one  word,  accompanied  by 
such  a  look  from  such  a  face,  and  by  the  grasp 
of  a  hand  which  the  working  man  found,  to  his 
surprise,  considerably  stronger  than  his  own,  was 
guidance  and  conviction  for  the  time.     The  worker 
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passed  on,   feeling  a  sort  of  vague  awe,   as  if  he 
had  discoursed  with  a  prophet. 

An  elderly,  white-haired,  smooth-spoken,  grace- 
ful gentleman,  with  a  double  eye-glass,  came 
softly  up  to  Montana,  announced  himself  as  the 
Duke  of  Magdiel,  and  said  the  duchess  particularly^ 
wished  him  to  request  that  Mr.  Montana  would 
do  her  the  favour  of  dining  with  them  during  his- 
stay  in  town. 

Montana  drew  back  coldly, 

"I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  you,"  he 
said.  "I  have  not  come  to  London  to  be  made 
a  show  of.  I  dine  with  my  friends  when  I  have 
time.  You  are  not  among  the  friends.  I  have 
something  else  to  do  in  life  besides  going  out  to 
amuse  strangers  and  to  be  stared  at." 

The  abashed  peer  mumbled  an  excuse,  of  which 
Montana  took  little  heed.  The  Duke  of  Magdiel 
passed  along,  disconcerted.  Incivility  puzzled  him ;. 
he  could  not  see  the  use  of  it. 

A  member  of  a  small,  strange,  fantastic  sect 
talked  for  a  moment  with  Montana  —  a  shabby, 
eager-looking  man,  whose  wild  oyes  were  looking^ 
through  unkempt  hair; 

"We  are  a  strange  lot,'*  he  said  to  Montana. 
"We  are  not    much   in  -favour  here.      Every   one- 
dislikes    us.      They    would    persecute    us    if  they" 
could." 

"I  do    not  care    about    that,"    said  Montana. 
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"People  dislike  me,  and  would  persecute  me  if  they 
could.     What  do  you  want  of  me?" 

"We'd  like  to  have  a  word  or  two  quietly 
with  you.  Some  of  our  people  would  like  to  join 
with  you,  and  go  out  to  your  new  place.  We 
are  miserably  off  here.  We  have  no  money,  and 
we  have  no  friends — only  enemies.  Will  you  let 
some  of  us  come  and  see  you?" 

"Have  you  a  place  of  meeting?"  Montana 
asked. 

"We  have  a  sort  of  a  place  up  some  flights 
of  back  stairs,  down  there." 

He  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  supposed  direction, 
and  the  wild  eyes  turned  towards  the  east.  Some- 
where in  the  East  End,  doubtless,  was  the  temple 
of  this  odd  little  group  of  sectaries. 

"I  will  wait  on  you,"  said  Montana.  "Send 
me  a  message  at  once.  You  have  only  to  name 
the  time  that  suits  you,  and  I  will  go  there." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  apparently 
not  meant  to  be  heard;  but  it  so  happened  that 
it  was  heard  by  most  of  those  in  the  room. 
Thus  it  became  known  amongst  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  night's  proceedings,  that  Mr.  Mon- 
tana had  repelled  with  cold  contempt  the  invitation 
of  a  duchess,  and  had  promised  to  go  at  any  time 
out  of  his  way  down  to  the  East  End,  to  wait 
upon  a  miserable  little  group  of  half-crazy  and  po- 
verty-stricken fanatics.  The  effect  was  happy.  It 
added   to  the  interest  felt  in  Mr.  Montana.     Even 
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duchesses  were  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  have 
him  under  their  roofs,  and  fanatics  and  sectaries 
of  all  kinds  were  disposed  to  put  full  faith  in  him. 
The  night  had  been  a  complete  and  a  splendid 
success. 

A  great  crowd  at  the  doors  of  the  outer  hall 
waited  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  prophet  as 
he  passed  to  the  carriage  which  was  known  to  be 
waiting  for  him.  But  Montana  did  not  go  out 
that  way.  He  passed  through  a  side  corridor  and 
a  small  door  in  another  street,  and  walked  home 
unseen  and  alone. 

The  carriage  was  there,  however,  for  some 
time.  At  last  the  patient  watchers,  who  still  kept 
hoping  for  a  sight  of  the  prophet,  saw  that  two 
or  three  pale  and  poor-looking  girls,  apparently 
of  the  sempstress  class,  were  put  into  it  by  one 
of  the  liveried  attendants,  and  heard  the  coachman 
get  directions  to  drive  them  to  some  place  in  the 
Bethnal  Green  quarter.  The  patient  watchers  had 
something  for  their  delay.  They,  too,  had  a  story 
to  tell  of  Mr.  Montana.  They  were  able  to  say 
to  all  they  met  next  day,  that  they  had  seen  Mr. 
Montana's  carriage  given  up  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  a  few  belated  milliner  girls  amongst 
his  audience  to  their  home  in  Bethnal  Green. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"YOU   SAW   HER  FAIR,   NONE  ELSE  BEING  BY. 


i» 


Captain  Marion's  first  idea,  when  he  had^  got 
possession  of  money,  was  to  begin  to  spend  it^ 
His  impulse,  however,  always  was  to  spend  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people  around  him  rather 
than  his  own.  He  had  now  fallen  in  for  a  good 
thing,  as  the  result  of  his  once  disparaged  Ame- 
rican speculations,  and  he  was  very  happy  in  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  live  in  a  liberal  and 
pleasant  manner  again.  His  good  fortune  brought 
him  a  double  gratification.  First  of  all,  he  had 
the  money  to  spend,  and  the  prospect  of  a  secure 
and  even  a  rising  income;  and  next,  he  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  look  boldly  in 
the  faces  of  the  prophets  of  evil,  who  had  kept 
saying,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  when  he  first  put 
his  money  into  American  railways,  and  nothing^ 
seemed  likely  to  come  out.  He  was  now  able  to- 
claim  for  himself  the  proud  possession  of  judg- 
ment and  prescience  in  his  speculations,  and  by 
his  quiet  composure  of  manner  and  his  carefully 
abstaining  from  any  reference  to  past  censure,  he 
could  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  once  would  have  it  that  he  had  brought  his 
family  to  ruin.     He  felt  a  certain  satisfaction,  too,. 
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in  being  again  able  to  make  something  of  a  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  family.  He  had  for  a 
^ood  long  time  been  compelled,  as  he  expressed 
it  hinjself,  to  play  second  fiddle  to  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Trescoe,  and  he  thought  the  time  had  now 
-come  when  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  take  the 
leading  position,  and  to  show  that  he  could  be 
head  of  the  family  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

All  these  considerations,  added  to  a  bound- 
less good  nature  and  an  intense  love  for  his 
slaughters,  made  Captain  Marion  very  happy  in 
the  prospect  of  their  first  season  together  in  London. 
It  was  his  intention  that  he  and  his  two  daughters  and 
his  daughter  Katherine's  husband  should  see  out  the 
season  in  London  and  then  think  about  their 
foreign  tour.  He  anticipated  immense  pleasure 
from  showing  his  daughters  and  Miss  Rowan 
-everj^hing  interesting  in  London  first,  and  on  the 
Continent  afterwards.  He  had  taken  a  handsome 
furnished  house,  with  servants  and  all  just  as  it 
stood,  in  one  of  the  streets  running  off  Piccadilly, 
and  meant  to  make  himself  very  comfortable  and 
•even  happy  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  He  soon 
had  many  visitors;  he  gave  nice  little  dinner  par- 
ties; and  amongst  the  most  frequent  of  his  visi- 
tors, at  regular  and  irregular  hours,  was  Mr. 
Montana. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  did  not  make  much  of  a  stay 
in  London.  He  was  always,  as  he  called  it,  "on 
the  wing."     He   came   up  for  a  day,    disappeared 
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for  a  few  days  more,  to  reappear  nobody  could 
tell  how  soon.  A  short  time  after  the  opening^ 
address  with  which  Montana  had  introduced  his 
great  enterprise  to  the  London  public,  Mr.  Aqui 
taine,  who  had  been  staying  with  his  daughter  in 
Captain  Marion's  house,  and  was  expected  to  con 
sider  it  his  home  whenever  he  turned  up  in  Lon- 
don, was  about  to  make  one  of  his  sudden  re- 
turns to  the  north.  While  smoking  a  cigar  with 
Captain  Marion  one  morning  after  breakfast,  he 
was  told  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him» 
and  was  handed  a  card. 

"Now,  look  here,  Marion,  here's  a  young  man 
in  whom  I  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  there 
is  an  odd  sort  of  story  about  him.  He  wrote  to 
me  the  other  day;  he  wants  to  be  introduced  to 
Montana;  and  if  it  is  right  to  do  the  thing,  you 
can  do  it  for  him  better  than  I  could.  But  I  am 
not  certain  whether  I  ought  to  encourage  him. 
He  had  better  stay  where  he  is,  and  not  think 
of  starting  on  adventures." 

Captain  Marion  had  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
everybody  going  to  do  anything.  He  asked  with 
some  curiosity  who  the  young  man  was,  and  what 
was  his  story. 

"Well,"   Aquitaine  said,    "it's    not  much  of  a 
story,  and  yet  there  is  a  certain  oddness  about  it 
He  was  a  very  poor   lad  in  my  town,  years  ago; 
I  believe    his    father  and    mother  were    people  ol 
education  and  good  family,  but  they  made  a  run- 
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away  match,  and  both  died  poor  somehow,  and 
left  him.  Just  at  the  time  of  their  death — the 
father  died  latest — when  this  lad  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old  or  thereabouts,  a  man  that  I  knew 
in  the  town  lost  his  son.  The  son  disappeared. 
He  had  married  a  girl  of  good  family — young 
Fanshawe's  sister,  by  the  way;  you  know  young 
Fanshawe?  She  died.  He  disappeared.  The  old 
man  had  been  thrown  into  acquaintanceship  with 
this  lad,  and  he  was  taken  by  a  certain  sort  of 
resemblance  in  the  two  stories,  somehow.  He  took 
the  boy  as  his  son,  and  has  kept  him  ever  since. 
He  was  a  livery-stable  keeper,  and  had  horses^ 
and  made  a  lot  of  money,  I  believe,  and  he  has 
settled  in  London  now.  I  knew  this  young  fellow 
well,  and  liked  him.  He  used  to  come  to  our 
house,  and — well,  there  is  a  lot  more  that  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with.  Anyhow,  I  will  go  and 
see  him,  and  if  I  should  ask  you  to  introduce 
him  to  Montana,  you  won't  mind  doing  so,  will 
you?" 

Captain  Marion  not  only  promised,  but  was 
delighted  at  the  chance  of  a  new  recruit.  Already 
in  his  mind  he  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  a  ro- 
mantic, generous,  aspiring  youth,  determined  to 
lend  his  hand  in  founding  a  great  enterprise,  and 
destined  to  be  his  own  lieutenant,  companion,  and 
friend  in  the  brilliant  portentous  movement  which 
he  saw  before  him  in  the  enchanting  distance. 

Just  as    he  was    about    to    leave    the    room> 
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J\.quitaine    bethought    himself   of  something,    and 
"turned  back. 

"Before  I  go,  Marion,"  he  said,  "don't  you 
go  putting  any  of  your  money  into  this  scheme 
of  Montana's.  I  am  not  saying  anything  against 
him;  he  may  be  very  sincere;  I  dare  say  he  is; 
but  nothing  will  come  of  this ;  and  you  want  your 
jnoney  for  your  daughters  and  yourself." 

Marion  was  disposed  to  be  a  little  evasive — 
at  least,  evasive  for  him.  He  was  afraid  of  what 
Jie  considered  his  friend's  terrible  practical  nature 
and  business  habits.  Aquitaine  passed  among  the 
^business  men  of  his  own  town-  for  somewhat  of 
a  visionary,  because  of  his  generous  and  charitable 
disposition. 

"It  isn't  a  matter  of  money,"  Marion  an- 
rswered;  "it's  a  matter  of  faith  and  energy.  I  think 
it  is  a  grand  idea  to  start  a  new  world  there 
yonder  in  the  heart  of  the  new  world;  a  place 
*where  the  true  law^  of  freedom  and  of  health 
may  be  fairly  tried  out,  as  you  know  they  never 
can  have  a  chance  of  being  tried  under  our  old 
systems,  even  in  America,  not  to  say  in  England. 
You  know  that  yourself,  Aquitaine;  I've  heard 
you  say  twenty  times  that  the  laws  of  health  have 
no  fair  chance  of  being  tested  here." 

"Yes,  the  laws  of  health,  to  be  sure;  I've 
said  that  often  enough.  But,  laws  of  health? — 
good  gracious  1  your  friend  is  going  in  for  trying 
out  every   principle  known    to    the  imagination  of 
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man!  Art,  and  science,  and  religion,  and  morals, 
and  all  the  rest,  are  to  be  revolutionised.  The 
city  is  to  be  like  something  in  the  Apocalypse, 
or  in  a  fairy  story.  Streets  of  silver  and  gold, 
I  believe." 

"No,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Well,  will  you  promise  me  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  whole  thing — at  least, 
until  you  see  it  tried  and  have  some  idea  of  what 
it  will  come  to?" 

"No,  I'll  not  promise  that,  certainly,"  Marion 
said  warmly.  "I  should  much  rather  promise  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all  than  to  look 
coldly  on  until  it  had  proved  itself,  and  then  to 
sneak  in  and  claim  a  share  in  the  glory.  That 
would  be  like  the  sailor  in  the  old  story,  who 
hid  in  a  cask  until  the  fight  was  over  and  his 
ship  had  won,  and  then  crept  out  and  asked  how 
much  prize-money  was  coming  to  him." 

Aquitaine  remained  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said: — 

"One  word,  Marion — I  never  like  worrying 
people  with  advice  when  they  have  their  minds 
made  up,  as  you  have." 

"It's  not  a  question  of  having  my  mind  made 
up;  it  is  a  question  of  duty.  All  my  life  I  have 
had  a  vague  longing  for  some  such  chance  as 
this ;  and  it  has  come.     That  is  all. " 

"You  have  a  mission,  in  fact^  quite  so.  Of 
course,    in  that   case,    I  need    not  advise.      Well, 

Vol.  I.  I 
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there  is  just  this;  do  you  mean  to  pull  your 
daughters  into  this  business?" 

"I  don't  mean  to  pull  them  into  it;  Katherine 
is  very  keen  on  it  already." 

"What  does  her  husband  say?" 

"Oh,  well,"  Marion  answered  with  a  smile, 
"I  suppose  he  says  whatever  she  says." 

"Are  you  all  going  to  be  among  the  pioneers 
of  this  interesting  enterprise?" 

"I  shall  be  among  the  pioneers  or  not  in  it 
at  all,"  Marion  answered  resolutely. 

"When  are  the  pilgrim  fathers  going  to  take 
shipping?  And  where  is  the  new  colony  to  be 
founded?" 

"Oh,  well,  you  know,  things  haven't  come 
as  far  as  that  yet.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  before  we  get  to  that." 

"I  see;  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  site 
has  not  been  fixed  on  yet." 

"No;  that  can  be  done  later.  As  yet  it  is 
all  but  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  one  man." 

"Indeed!  A  thought  in  the  mind  of  one  man? 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that;  may  it  long  remain 
in  that  condition!  I  am  less  despondent  about  you 
all,  now  that  I  know  that  much.  Only,  I  do  beg 
of  you,  Marion,  don't  be  carried  away  altogether 
by  the  advice  of  women  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
You  are  much  too  apt  to  be  guided  and  governed 
by  women.  Do  reflect  that  in  such  a  case  you 
ought  to  be    the  guide.       You    know    how    their 
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feelings  and  sympathies  carry  them  away.  All 
the  better  they  are  for  it,  as  far  as  feeling  goes; 
but  they  want  some  one  to  control  them  in  a 
thing  like  this.  They  think  Montana  is  a  prophet 
and  an  angel  because  he  has  fine  eyes  and  odd 
ways. " 

Marion  smiled. 

"A  bad  shot,  Aquitaine.  My  womankind  are 
greatly  divided  about  this  enterprise.  Sydney  is 
not  clear  at  all  about  it;  and  Geraldine — Miss 
Rowan — is  dead  against  it;  she  can  hardly  be  got 
to  say  a  good  word  for  Montana." 

**!  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  She  has  more 
brains  than  the  lot  of  you  put  together.  Excuse 
me,  Marion,  if  I  don't  flatter  you.  I  was  afraid 
Montana  had  bewitched  all  your  group  of  girls. 
Thank  Heaven,  Mrs.  Aquitaine  isn't  a  woman 
likely  to  be  moved  to  any  exertion  of  mind  or 
body ;  and  I  don't  think  my  Mel  is  a  very  suscep- 
tible little  person." 

"Does  Melissa  take  no  interest  in  all  this?" 
Captain  Marion  asked,  with  a  certain  hesitation. 
He  had  had  hints  from  his  daughter  Katherine 
which  would  not  have  conveyed  that  impression. 

"No;  not  the  least.  I  don't  think  she  takes 
much  interest  in  anything.  Sometimes  I  could 
wish  that  she  had  a  little  more  sentiment  about 
her.  She  seems  to  me  to  have  almost  no  feeling 
at  all — in  that  sentimental  way,  I  mean.  Well, 
well,   we   can't  have   everything.      It's  very  satis- 

I* 
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fectory  to  me  just  now  to  find  that  she  isn't 
likely  to  be  much  interested  in  your  new  founder 
and  prophet.  Anyhow,  I  leave  you  with  an  easier 
mind,  Marion,  seeing  that  this  grand  enterprise  is 
only  in  the  air,  so  far.  What  are  you  going  to 
call  your  new  city,  when  it  is  built?  Cloud-cuckoo- 
capital?  Xanadu?  or  is  it  to  have  a  name  like 
the  original  name  of  Rome,  which  no  men  are  to 
know  or  speak?" 

The  friends  parted  soon  after,  each  much  con- 
cerned for  the  other.  Captain  Marion  felt  a  cer- 
tain doubt  as  to  whether  he  ought  not  to  give 
Aquitaine  a  hint  that  his  daughter  did  not  seem 
so  absolutely  unconcerned  about  the  Montana  pro- 
ject as  he  supposed;  but  he  did  not  know  enough 
to  justify  him,  he  thought,  in  disturbing  Aquitaine*s 
mind  with  suspicion  or  alarm.  It  might  be  only 
a  nonsensical  idea  of  Katherinie's.  Katherine  did 
not  like  girls,  and  always  suspected  them  of  some- 
thing or  other.  If  anything  more  were  to  come 
of  it,  if  the  girl  should  really  form  a  wish  to  go 
out  to  the  new  colony,  Aquitaine  must  be  con- 
sulted, by  her,  and  would  know  how  to  act  In 
any  case,  the  colony  was  not  likely  to  be  founded 
for  some  time  to  come.  There  was  time  enough 
yet — and  Marion  usually  got  out  of  any  mental 
perplexities  by  reflecting  that  there  was  time 
enough  yet.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  in  any 
case  Aquitaine  would  not  allow  his  daughter  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  enterprise;  and  there 
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was  no  harm,  therefore,  to  come  of  letting'  things 
alone  for  the  moment. 

Aquitaine  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that 
the  enterprise  was  not  yet  starting  into  real  life. 
He  knew  enough  of  his  friend  to  know  that  with 
time  for  a  change  of  ideas  the  change  might  easily 
come.  Still,  he  was  disturbed  about  him.  "On 
my  life,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  wish  he  would 
marry  that  girl.  It's  absurd  a  man  at  his  time 
of  life,  with  a  married  daughter,  thinking  of  get- 
ting married  again  \  but  I  do  believe  in  his  case  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  She  is  a 
sensible  and  a  clever  girl;  and  she  would  make  a 
capital  wife,  I  am  sure.  She  would  keep  him  in 
order  charmingly  without  his  knowing  it."  In 
true  masculine  fashion  Mr.  Aquitaine  never  stopped 
to  ask  himself  the  question  whether  it  was  likely 
Miss  Rowan  would  marry  Captain  Marion.  Men 
usually  assume  that  a  man  has  only  to  ask  and 
to  have,  except  in  the  case  of  some  woman  of 
their  own  family,  when  they  are  apt  to  think  of 
his  proposal  as  like  the  fellow's  impudence. 

As  he  went  to  meet  his  visitor,  Aquitaine 
kept  looking  at  the  visitor's  card.  It  bore  the 
name  of  "Clement  Hope." 

"No  *Mr.,'  of  course,"  Aquitaine  murmured. 
"Rights  of  man,  to  be  sure;  equality,  and  all  that. 
Exactly.     Poor  Clem.!    Poor  Clem.l" 

He  then  entered  a  neat  little  reception-room 
and  found  poor  Clem,  himself. 
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Clement  Hope  was  sitting  in  a  great  arm- 
chair, with  his  hands  hanging  listlessly  down  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 
His  whole  attitude  and  aspect  suggested  incertainty 
and  despondency;  suggested  the  condition  of  one 
who  does  not  know  in  the  least  what  to  do  with 
himself.  Otherwise  the  young  man,  except  for 
his  dress,  seemed  as  if  he  might  have  stepped 
out  of  a  painting  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Melan- 
choly eyes,  careless  hair,  a  short  moustache,  a 
short  peaked  beard,  a  poetically  loose  collar,  dark 
complexion,  a  sort  of  feminine  gentleness  of  ex- 
pression, contrasting  curiously  enough  with  a  robust 
figure  and  strongly  made  hands  and  A\Tists — these 
were  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  figure  at 
which  Mr.  Aquitaine  now  looked  with  a  sort  of 
compassionate  friendliness. 

They  had  a  cordial,  almost  affectionate  meet- 
ing. 

"So  Clem,  my  boy,  you  want  to  be  up  and 
doing?  You  want  to  join  the  enterprise  of  the 
great  Montana  ? " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Aquitaine  —  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing. " 

"But  why  were  you  thinking  about  that  just 
now?  You  could  not  possibly  leave  your  father — 
I  may  call  him  your  father?" 

"You  may,  Mr.  Aquitaine;  he  has  been  better 
to  me  than   most  fathers,   I  fancy.     No,  I  should 
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never   think    of  leaving  him,    as    things  go  now. 
That  would  never  do." 

"I  should  think  not,"  Aquitaine  said  quickly. 
"You  should  be  a  precious  ungrateful  fellow  if  you 
were  to  think  of  leaving  him  —  and  I  know  you 
are  not  ungrateful,  Clem."  He  hastened  to  add 
this,   for  the  young  man's  cheeks  reddened. 

"I  would  go  into  the  pit  of  Acheron  for 
himr 

"Hullo!"  Aquitaine  interrupted;  "pit  of  Ache- 
ron?" 

"Well,  why  not  pit  of  Acheron?"  Clement 
said  good-humouredly,  but  looking  a  little  abashed 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  emphatic  declaration 
was  met. 

"Why  not,  indeed!  Only,  it  sounded  a  little 
poetic,  didn't  it?  Are  you  taking  to  poetry,  my 
boy?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  wish  I  could!" 

"Well,  you  can  read  and  enjoy  it  —  that's 
enough." 

"Yes,  I  can  do  that — thank  Heaven." 

"You  are  in  earnest,"  Aquitaine  said. 

"Yes,  I  am  in  earnest  about  everything.  I 
mean  all  I  say,  Mr.  Aquitaine;  I  feel  all  I  say." 

Their  eyes  met  sympathetically. 

"I  am  sure  you  do;  I  am  sorry  for  it  some- 
times," Aquitaine  replied.  They  had  some  little 
secret  between  them,  evidently. 
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"You  have  not  got  rid  of  that  nonsense  yet, 
then,  I  suppose?"  Mr.  Aquitaine  said,  after  a 
moment  of  silence. 

"You  mean  about  Miss  Aquitaine?" 
"I  mean  that.  That  is  the  nonsense." 
"No,  I  have  not  got  rid  of  that.  I  mean  ta 
carry  that  always  with  me.  It  isn't  nonsense;  at 
least,  of  course,  I  know  it  would  be  nonsense  if  I 
were  really  foolish  enough  to  fancy  that  anything 
could  come  of  it.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Aquitaine, 
I  never  did  that ;  you  know  I  never  spoke  a  word 
of  it  to  any  one  but  yourself;  and  only  to  you 
to  explain  what  might  have  seemed  strange  and 
rude,  perhaps,  otherwise." 

"My  good  boy,"  Aquitaine  said  gravely,  "you 
know  what  I  think  of  your  conduct.  You  know 
I  think  you  acted  like  a  true  gentleman  and  splen- 
did fellow.  If  I  had  a  son,  Clem,  I  should  have 
wished  him  in  such  a  case  to  act  exactly  as  you 
did,  and  not  otherwise.  I  should  have  been  proud 
of  him;  I  dare  say  I  should  have  thought  him 
too  good  for  any  girl  that  ever  put  on  a  petticoat. 
I  think  so  of  you.  When  I  speak  of  nonsense,  it 
isn't  anything  about  the  money  Melissa  may  have,, 
or  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  called  position  in  a 
provincial  town.  In  my  place  we  all  earn  a  living 
one  way  or  another ;  we  have  no  gentlemen  there^ 
unless  you  come  to  the  county  families,  who  in 
their  hearts  don't  recognise  much  difference  be- 
tween Melissa's    father   and  yours.     I  don't   mean 
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that    the   thing   wouldn't  suit  at  all.  Melissa  isn't 

your    form,    take    my  word    for  it.  The   child  is 

my    darling   little    daughter;    but    I  can  see  with 

half  an  eye  that  she  has  more  faults  than  she  has- 
dresses — even." 

"Please  don't,  Mr.  Aquitaine." 

"You  would  rather  think  she  has  no  faults,  I 
dare  say.  But,  after  all/  I  fancy  I  am  a  good 
deal  fonder  of  Melissa  than  you  are " 

Clement  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  I  shall  be  fonder  of  her  two  years 
hence  than  you  will.  Oh,  yes;  you  need  not 
protest.  We  have  all  suflfered  in  that  way  and 
got  over  it  I  tell  you,  Clem.,  I  like  you  so  well 
that  if  everybody  else  concerned  in  the  matter 
was  willing,  and  you  had  more  money  than  they 
could  count  on  'Change  in  half  a  day,  my  advice 
to  you  would  be  not  to  marry  Melissa  Aquitaine. 
Come,  it  isn't  often  a  father  has  given  advice  like 
that,  is  it?  But  it  is  sincere.  I  know  my  little 
girl  better  than  you  do,  and  I  don't  believe  she 
could  make  you  a  good  wife.  I  don't  think  she 
is  capable  of  much  love.  I  don't  think  she  could 
put  up  with  anything  or  be  of  one  humour  long. 

I  sometimes  think  she  is  incapable  of  loving  — 
and  for  his  sake,  whoever  he  may  be,  I  should 
almost  wish  it  were  so.  There!  those  are  my 
sentiments. " 

"All  the  same,  I  love  her." 
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"No,  you  don't.  I  know  you  think  you  do; 
but  you  don't." 

"Perhaps  you  know  what  I  feel  better  than  I 
do  myself,"  Clement  said,  with  a  'melancholy 
smile. 

"I  know  much  better  than  you  what  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  is,  and  how  long  it  is  likely 
to  last.  Stuff  and  nonsense!  If  I  found  you 
groaning  with  a  toothache,  and  were  to  tell  you 
that  you  would  think  the  gout,  if  you  had  it,  much 
worse,  you  probably  wouldn't  believe  me.  Perhaps 
you  would  ask  whether  I  could  judge  of  your  feel- 
ings better  than  you  could  yourself  I  should 
say.  Yes,  and  when  you  came  to  have  the  gout, 
you  would  know  that  I  was  right." 

"The  cases  are  rather  different.  You  can't 
know  what  I  feel,  Mr.  Aquitaine." 

"Of  course  I  know  you  think  you  feel  more 
than  anybody  ever  did  before  or  ever  will  again. 
'  But,  my  good  boy,  that  in  itself  is  only  one 
familiar  symptom.  That  only  confirms  my  view. 
We  have  all  been  like  that.  Come,  come,  you 
are  in  the  age  for  falling  in  love;  and  Melissa 
came  in  your  way,  and  she  is  a  pretty  girl,  and 
her  very  little  pertnesses  and  ill-humours  had  a 
charm  for  you.  Tut,  tut!  I  know  all  about  it, 
you'll  find.  And  you  have  taken  her  for  your 
ideal.  You  are  in  love  with  your  ideal  girl,  not 
Melissa  Aquitaine.  She  isn't  any  one's  ideal,  even 
her  fathers." 
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"  Well,  anyhow,  that's  one  reason  why  I  want 
to  get  away  out  of  this.  I  want  to  live  in  some 
earnest,  active,  striving  sort  of  way;  I  want  to 
fight  a  stiff  battle  of  life. " 

Aquitaine  smiled. 

"We  miss  those  Saracens  terribly,"  he  said. 
"It  was  such  a  relief  to  every  disappointed  fellow 
in  the  chivalrous  days  to  be  able  to  go  and  fight 
the  Saracens.  Well,  perhaps  the  West  may  help 
us  out  of  our  difficulty.  You  want  to  have  a 
hand  in  Montana*s  project — his  New  Jerusalem — I 
suppose  ? " 

"I  should  like  to  know  something  about  it. 
Of  course  I  couldn't  go  now.  I  wouldn't  leave 
Mm  for  all  the  objects  in  the  world,  unless  he 
was  quite  willing.  But  I  can't  help  always  looking 
out  for  something  that  may  turn  me  free  to  go 
wherever  I  choose." 

"You  are  not  speculating  on  his  death,  surely?" 
Aquitaine  said,  with  a  certain  surprise  and  harsh- 
ness in  his  tone. 

"No:  I  don't  like  to  think  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune  as  that.  And  happily  we  need  not  think  ot 
it;  he  has  splendid  health,  and  has  years  and 
years  before  him,  I  hope.  No;  I  was  thinking  ot 
something  that  would  make  him  happy,  and  set 
me  free  to  go  and  bury  myself  wherever  I  chose. 
I  was  thinking  that  some  day  his  son  will  come 
back  to  him." 
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"Why  on  earth  do  you  think  that?" 
"Well,    for  one  thing,  he  is  firmly  convinced 
of  it  himself.    You  see,  he  never  heard  any  account 
of  his   son's  death;    and  he   is   convinced  he  will 
come  back  some  day." 

Aquitaine  shook  his  head. 

"Either  he  is  dead  long  ago,  or  he  has  na 
intention  of  coming  back.  Why  should  he  never 
have  written?     Did  he  never  write?" 

"Never."- 

"Then,  why  should  he  never  have  written  if 
he  meant  to  come  back?  Oh,  no;  he  is  either 
dead,  or  he  has  married  and  forgotten  all  about 
the  people  at  home.  He  has  grown  rich,  and 
does  not  want  to  come  back;  or  he  is  poor,  and 
is  ashamed.  The  chances  are  many  to  one,  I 
should  say,  that  he  is  dead." 

"Still,  if  it  should  not  be  so — and  he  firmly 
believes  it  will  not  be  so — I  should  feel  sadly  out 
of  place  here.  There  would  be  no  need  of  me 
any  more.  I  should  feel  in  the  way  more  than 
anything  else.  You  have  no  idea  how  he  longs 
for  his  son — every  year  more  and  more." 

"What  does  your  father  want  you  to  do?" 
Aquitaine  asked. 

"Well,  that  is  the  worst  of  it;  he  wants  me 
to  do  nothing.  He  wants  me  just  to  stay  with 
him  always,  and  tells  me  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
of   money   when — that   is,    afterwards,    you  know. 
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But  that  seems  to  me  an  unmanly  sort  of  life.  I 
am  hanging  on,  doing  nothing " 

"You  are  learning  something.  You  are  study- 
ing, I  suppose?"  ^ 

"Yes,  I  am  studying  a  good  deal,  and  I 
should  be  happy  enough  if  that  seemed  the  right 
sort  of  thing  to  do.  I  can  sit  in  a  room  with 
books  half  the  day  and  half  the  night  too,  and 
be  perfectly  happy,  but  that  doesn't  seem  the 
way  that  a  man  ought  to  spend  his  life.  I  am 
fond  of  books,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  never  do 
anything  in  the  literary  line.  I  don't  think  I 
have  any  gift  of  poetry  or  prose,  or  anything  else. 
I  don't  believe  I  have  the  gift  of  expression  at 
all,"  Clement  said  despondently.  "I  am  sure  I 
couldn't  paint  a  picture,  or  model  a  statue,  or 
tnake  a  drawing  for  a  house,  or  do  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  can't  expect  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
dilettante  scholar  in  a  library.  I  think  I  should 
make  a  good  settler  or  an  explorer — these  are 
times  when  one  may  easily  find  something  to  do 
with  energy  and  enterprise  about  it.  But  all  that 
would  only  come  up  if  what  I  told  you  of  were 
to  happen.  If  this  young  man  should  come 
back " 

"He  would  not  be  much  of  a  young  man 
flow,"  said  Aquitaine. 

"No;  I  forgot  about  that.  I  was  thinking  of 
him  as  if  he  always  ought  to  be  what  he  was 
when  he  went  away.      If  he  should  come  back,  I 
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should  be  de  trop  in  the  business,  to  say  the  least 
of  it." 

"Did  you  ever  seethe  son?"  Aquitaine  asked. 

"I  never  saw  him;  no.  I  never  even  heard 
he  had  gone  until  afterwards." 

"I  never  saw  him,"  said  Aquitaine;  "at  leasts 
I  never  remember  seeing  him.  I  know  he  was  in 
our  office  for  some  years;  but  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  there,  and  I  was  about  the  world  then 
more  than  I  am  now,  and  my  attention  was  never 
called  to  him.  I  do  not  even  know  what  he  was 
like." 

"His  father  thinks  he  was  like  me,"  Clement 
murmured  dreamily,  "but  that  must  be  a  mere 
fancy.     I  believe  he  was  very  good-looking." 

Aquitaine  looked  quickly  at  the  young  man; 
but  Clement  was  evidently  not  fishing  for  a  com- 
pliment. There  was  a  mirror  near  him;  he  had 
not  even  glanced  at  it.  He  was  moodily  looking 
down. 

"Clearly  that  must  have  been  a  mere  fancy," 
Aquitaine  said,  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  yesl"  Clement  replied. 

"Well— I  am  in  a  difficulty  about  you," 
Aquitaine  said,  "and  I'll  put  it  into  plain  words. 
I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  going  out  on  this 
wild-goose  chase  to  found  your  new  Atlantis  or 
whatever  it  is;    and  I  should  be   terribly  sorry  to 
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hear  that  you  had  left  the  kind  old  man  who  has 
been  so  good  to  you." 

"I'll  not  leave  him  while  he  wants  me;  that's 
certain.    Nothing  on  earth  will  make  me  do  that. " 

"Very  well;  I  quite  believe  you  mean  all 
you  say.  I  don't  like  the  chance  of  your  being 
taken  in  tow  by  Montana  either:  I  don't  believe 
in  him.  But,  then,  I  hate  the  idea  of  your  wasting 
any  more  of  your  time  thinking  over  this  little  ' 
crotchety  girl  of  mine.  Will  you  promise  me  to 
try  to  shake  off  that  thought — to  get  rid"  of  it 
once  for  all?" 

"Why  should  I  do  that?  It  makes  life  sweet 
to  me.  It  doesn't  do  her  any  harm.  I  shall  never 
speak  of  it  to  her  or  to  any  one.  But  it  is  all  I 
have  that  makes  life  dear — the  thought  of  her." 

"In  Heaven's  name  I"  Aquitaine  exclaimed, 
"why  don't  you  take  to  writing  poems?  It  would 
be  ever  so  much  better;  you  could  work  off  the 
nonsense  that  way.  The  rhymes  take  so  much 
out  of  one!  The  most  unmanageable  poets  of  all 
are  the  poets  who  don't  compose  any  more.  My 
dear  good  Clem.,  will  you  promise  me  to  begin 
at  once  a  series  of  sonnets — a  short  series,  only 
a  hundred  and  fifty  or  so — to  my  daughter?" 

"You  laugh  at  me,  but  I  don't  mind." 
"No;  that's  the  worst  of  it;  I  wish  you  did." 

"Because  I  know  you  mean  it  kindly.  Nothing 
coming  from  you  can  give  me  pain." 
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"Oh,  hang  it  all! — I  know;  because  I  am  the 
father  of  HER.  Well,  listen,  Clem.;  you  said  you 
never  would  speak  to  her— Her,  with  a  big  capital 
— unless  you  had  my  consent.  My  dear  boy,  you 
have  my  consent.  Nothing  better  could  possibly 
happen  to  you  than  to  try  your  chance.  If  that 
-doesn't  cure  you,  nothing  will.  Go  along,  there's 
a  good  fellow,  and  ask  my  daughter  to  marry 
you.  Faith  of  a  heavy  father — a  somewhat  heavy- 
hearted  father  now  and  then — if  she  consents,  I'll 
mot  stand  in  the  .way;  and  neither,  I  can  promise 
you,  will  her  mother." 

The  young  man's  eyes  had  flashed  fire  for  a 
moment,  but  then  he  became  graver  than  ever. 

"Now  you  really  are  laughing  at  me,"  he 
said,  "and  this  is  a  sharper  jest  than  the  other." 

"I  am  not  laughing  at  you,"  Aquitaine  replied, 
dn  a  tone  that  was  almost  stern.  "I  am  very 
much  in  earnest.  I  don't  believe  any  one  can 
cure  you  of  this  nonsense  half  so  well  as  my 
daughter  herself  Go  to  her;  tell  her  in  poetic 
language  how  much  you  love  her;  offer  her  your 
liand  and  heart — I  have  reason  to  believe  you'll 
find  her  in  a  remarkably  melting  mood  just  now." 

"I  know  well  enough  she  would  only  laugh 
at  me;  I  don't  want  to  ask  her;  I  don't  want  her 
to  marry  me,  if  it  comes  to  that;  why  should 
such  a  girl  think  of  a  fellow  like  me?  It  would 
be  a  shame.     I  only  want  to  love  her." 
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"Go  and   tell  her  so,"    Aquitaine  said,    "and 
then  let  me  hear  from  you  again." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ROMEO  AND  ROSALINE. 


Good  fortune  and  bad  fortune  had  combined  to 
make  Montana  what  he  now  was.  The  buffets 
and  the  rewards  had  conspired  to  decide  his  fate, 
each  the  wrong  way.  The  buffets  did  not  either 
correct  or  discourage ;  the  rewards  did  not  satisfy. 
His  personal  beauty  was  perhaps  his  first  stimulus 
to  the  belief  that  he  must  be  destined  for  great 
things.  He  felt  that  the  gods  had  set  their  seal 
on  him  by  making  him  beautiful,  as  the  Greek 
orator  declared  of  Phryne.  His  love-match  had 
shown  him  that  he  could  impress  women  with  a 
sense  of  his  power.  His  grief  and  his  disappoint- 
ment had  filled  Jhim  with  a  despair  which,  while 
it  lasted,  was  akin  to  madness.  He  had  suffered 
intensely;  sorrow,  dull,  protracted,  seemingly  hope- 
less struggle,  and  iron  poverty  had  tried  to  bear 
him  down.  He  had  seemed  as  if  destined  to  end 
a  drear  life  by  some  death  of  utter  misery.  Yet 
through  all  his  worst  times  he  had  felt  the  same 
faith  in  his  destiny-^in  his  mission.  He  was  con- 
fident that  he  was  tried  in  the  fire  of  adversity 
.     Vol.  I.  K 
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only  that  he  might  be  made  the  stronger  for  some 
great  work  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  him. 

Men  more  pious  and  far  better  instructed  than 
Montana  have  also  believed  that  in  every  sorrow 
inflicted  on  them  there  was  only  a  purpose  per- 
sonal to  them,  to  make  them  stronger  for  this 
world,  or  touch  their  souls  so  as  to  make  them 
fitter  for  the  next.  The  loved  father  perishes  in 
his  prime;  the  wife  of  a  man's  youth  is  taken 
from  his  side ;  the  little  daughter  is  snatched  from 
the  blossoming  promise  of  her  sweet  childhood; 
and  the  survivor,  not  content  with  bending  to  the 
will  of  the  benignant  powers  above,  and  quietly 
believing  that  all  must  be  for  the  best,  compla- 
cently makes  a  moral  special  to  himself,  aud  as- 
sumes that  others  have  been  victimised  in  order 
that  his  poor  little  personality  may  have  all  the 
benefit.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  why 
any  other  should  suffer  in  order  that  he  might 
be  made  the  better;  whether  Providence  may  not 
have  designs  of  a  larger  mould  than  those  which 
concerned  only  his  particular  career.  Montana  was 
one  of  that  class  of  suffering  egotists.  Any  stroke 
of  fate  falling  on  himself  or  those  he  loved — they 
were  not  many — he  assumed  to  be  intended  for 
his  own  special  behoof,  in  order  to  fit  him  all  the 
more  for  the  great  mission  whereof  the  nature  and 
object  were  yet  to  be  disclosed.  This  almost 
sublime  egotism  sustained  him.  Prosperity  came 
at  once   along    various    paths,    and    he    took   the 
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prosperity  as  he  had  taken  the  suffering.  He  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  proof  that  he  was  destined  for 
great  things.  His  egotism  case-hardened  him  against 
fear  and  against  arrogance. 

For  a  time,  after  the  climax  of  his  struggle 
had  passed  away,  everything  seemed  to  go  well 
with  him.  He  had  made  a  fair  repute  in  the 
American  Civil  War;  first  having  entered  the  cam- 
paign merely  as  a  philanthropical  attendant  on 
the  hospitals,  and  then  serving  as  a  soldier.  He  had 
taken  up  philanthropic  land  speculations  after  the 
war;  taken  them  up  without  any  primary  purpose 
of  making  money;  and  even  where  the  success  of 
the  philanthropic  scheme  was  doubtful,  the  fact 
that  money  came  in  to  Montana  was  beyond  all 
doubt.  He  turned  lecturer,  became  a  sort  of  un- 
consecrated  preacher;  and  he  drew  fashionable 
crowds  after  him  in  the  United  States,  even  when 
he  most  earnestly  proclaimed  that  he  desired  only 
the  presence  of  the  poor.  He  might  have  made 
a  wealthy  match  easily  enough  at  any  time.  Rich 
women  had  told  him  as  much,  and  he  had  only 
drawn  back.  He  gave  away  money  freely  and  in 
large  sums.  His  career  seemed  absolutely  free 
from  any  evidence  of  personal  object ;  and  yet, 
all  who  were  not  devotees  in  him  distrusted  him. 

There  were  three  orders  of  opinion  concerning 
Montana.  There  was  first  the  enthusiastic  worship 
of  the  devotee,  which  does  not  call  for  minute 
analysis.      The  devotees  were,    to  be  sure,  chiefly 

K* 
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women;  but  they  were  not  by  any  means  women 
only.  There  were  many  men,  wherever  Montana 
was  known,  who  believed  in  him  as  their  hero, 
or  prophet,  or  saint.  There  were  business  men 
who  on  his  advice  would  have  flung  all  their  pro- 
perty into  some  speculation  of  which  they  had 
never  heard  the  day  before.  There  were  men  who 
would  have  voted  for  any  candidate  or  anything 
on  a  word  of  recommendation  from  him.  In  this 
country  we  commonly  think  of  the  society  of 
America  as  made  up  only  of  shrewd,^  eager-faced 
business  men,  who  set  the  making  of  money  above 
every  other  purpose  in  life.  We  hear  little  of 
that  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  men  of 
every  American  community,  who  are  as  accessible 
to  the  influence  of  sentifiientalism  or  emotionalism 
of  some  kind  as  the  heroine  of  an  old  romance 
might  have  been.  The  worship  of  the  devotees 
made  one  order  of  opinion.  Then  came  a  certain 
proportion  of  kindly  unbelievers,  who  merely  shook 
their  heads  and  quietly  said  that  Montana  was 
xrazed.  Lastly  came  those,  not  a  few  in  number 
who  declared  him  to  be  a  mere  quack,  a  parti- 
culary  shallow  impostor.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  powerful  arguments  each  believer  could  bring 
forward  in  support  of  his  theory.  Speak  to  each 
one  in  turn,  and  let  him  have  it  all  his  own  way 
for  the  time,  and  he  would  give  reasons  that  made 
conviction  seem  hardly  to  be  avoided.  Then  speak 
to  one  of   the    other  school,    and  you    began  in- 
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sensibly  to  be  drawn  into  a  recognition  of  the 
soundness  of  his  theory. 

The  impostor  theory  was  greatly  supported 
by  the  fact  that  Montana,  in  company,  evidently 
kept  a  constant  guard  over  his  utterances.  It 
would  not  need  to  be  a  very  keen  observer  to 
see  that  Montana  was  always  watching  you  and 
himself  He  never  answered  a  question  promptly* 
He  looked  quietly  at  his  questioner,  and  shaped 
his  answer  very  slowly.  Sometimes  he  did  not 
answer  at  all — merely  shook  his  head  and  slightly 
smiled,  and  could  not  be  got  to  give  any  reply. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see  now  and  then,  by 
the  expression  of  his  eyes,  that  he  was  thinking 
what  he  ought  to  say,  or  whether  he  ought  to 
say  anything.  On  the  other  hand,  his  admirers, 
admitting  all  these  peculiarities,  saw  in  them  only 
fresh  evidence  of  sincerity  and  of  inspiration.  When, 
they  asked,  did  Montana  on  one  of  his  platforms 
ever  want  a  word  or  an  answer?  What  could  be 
more  rapid,  instantaneous,  than  the  flash  of  his 
decisive  reply  to  the  port-fire  touch  of  a  question? 
For  what  suggested  difficulty  in  morals  or  in  actual 
life  had  he  not  the  quick  word  of  guidance  for  those 
who  believed  in  him?  This,  too,  was  true.  In  or- 
dinary society,  his  admirers  said,  he  is  simply  a 
man  distrait^  conscious  of  higher  purposes  and 
occupations,  only  enduring  the  dinner- table,  and 
evading  idle  chatter. 

Montana  might  have   been    the  happiest  man 
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living  on  the  earth.  He  had  found  himself  sud- 
denly lifted  to  that  dangerous  elevation,  the  height 
of  his  wishes.  He  was  one  of  the  most  marked 
figures  of  a  London  season.  Wherever  he  went 
people  looked  at  him,  and  after  him,  and  started 
as  he  passed,  and  called  the  attention  of  their 
friends  to  him,  and  whispered  his  name,  and  some- 
times indeed  did  not  even  whisper  it,  but  spoke 
it  loudly  enough  to  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  a 
different  sort  of  man,  but  only  enough  to  thrill 
Montana  with  a  new  sense  of  his  success.  Women 
of  all  ranks  paid  court  to  him,  and  frankly  con- 
veyed their  admiration  of  him.  There  was  sup- 
posed to  be  something  like  a  mysterious  sanctity 
about  his  assumed  character  of  leader,  priest,  and 
prophet,  which  rendered  unnecessary  the  becoming 
reticence  that  would  have  had  to  be  adopted  in 
the  case  of  a  more  worldly  hero.  A  great  many 
London  men,  too,  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  ad- 
mired him  and  believed  in  him.  He  was  a  hero 
to  a  considerable  mass  of  the  working  population, 
who  had  a  dash  of  free-thinking  in  them.  He  was 
not  robust  enough  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  Radical 
artisan  of  cities,  but  to  those  whose  views  of  life 
were  a  little  niore  shadowy,  and  a  little  less  po- 
litical, he  served  admirably  as  a  hero  and  an 
orator.  He  was  in  society,  passing  through  the 
very  best  of  London  society  sometimes,  and  yet 
wholly  ungoverned  by  its  conventions  and  above 
its  rules,   even  regarded    as    the   more    interesting 
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because  he  thus  set  himself  above  its  ordinances 
and  paid  them  no  attention.  He  had  several  little 
habits  which  at  first  made  people  stare,  and  always 
made  some  people  angry,  and  forced  others  to 
smile,  and  yet  in  the  eyes  of  his  admirers  seemed 
all  the  more  becoming  to  his  position.  When  he 
went  to  dine  at  a  great  house,  he  shook  hands 
with  the  butler  or  the  footman,  as  well  as  with 
the  master  or  mistress,  if  the  butler  or  footman 
happened  to  have  become  an  acquaintance  of  his 
by  attending  any  of  his  meetings.  His  manner 
was  always  stately,  grave,  and  sweet.  Nothing 
surprised  him.  He  had  the  composure  of  a  Red 
Indian  chief,  who  disdains  to  be  dazzled  or  even 
moved  by  any  of  the  splendours  of  civilisation. 

Montana's  name  was  constantly  in  the  papers. 
He  attended  meetings  of  almost  all  kinds  which 
had  any  savour  of  philanthropy  or  the  higher  life 
about  them,  and  he  possibly  committed  himself  to 
a  good  many  movements  and  causes  which  could 
hardly  have  worked  very  well  in  combination.  His 
ambition  had  now  nearly  reached  its  crowning 
point.  He  was  the  hero  of  a  London  season,  the 
prophet  of  a  large  number  of  faithful  followers, 
the  leader  of  a  great  new  enterprise  in  civilisation, 
which  had  not  yet  become  troublesome,  incon- 
venient, or  disappointing,  for  the  good  reason  that 
it  had  not  yet  even  begun  to  move;  and  he  was 
the  idol  of  a  great  many  admiring  and  attractive 
women.      But  there    was    onp   thought  which  dis- 
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turbed  him.  He. remembered  past  times  more  keenly 
than  he  could  have  wished.  His  passionate  long- 
ing was  to  bury  all  the  early  past  in  actual  for- 
getfulness.  He  hated  to  have  to  think  of  the 
origin  from  which  he  sprung.  He  detested  the 
thought  of  his  father  having  been  a  livery-stable 
keeper  who  gave  lessons  in  riding.  If  his  father 
had  been  dead  he  would  easily  enough  have  for- 
gotten all  about  him,  and  might  have  satisfied  his 
conscience  by  an  easy  kind  of  penitence,  all  the 
more  easy  to  certain  minds  because,  being  un- 
availing and  too  late,  it  involves  no  considerable 
trouble  or  self-sacrifice.  But  he  had  found  that 
his  father  was  not  dead;  was  living  just  now  in 
London.  The  thought  constantly  disturbed  him. 
He  could  not  be  sure  of  forgetting  the  past,  or 
burying  the  past,  as  long  as  this  living  link  with 
it  was  present  and  near.  Besides,  despite  all  his 
egotism  and  his  confused  dreamings  and  aspira- 
rations,  he  had  still  some  remains  of  a  sensitive 
conscience.  It  stung  him  now  and  then  to  think 
that  .he  knew  of  his  father's  existence,  and  not 
only  did  not  go  to  him  and  announce  himself  as 
the  long-lost  son,  but  was  anxious  above  all  things 
never  to  meet  him,  never  to  be  recognised  by 
him,  and  never  to  have  to  face  the  terrible  alter- 
native of  acknowledging  himself  the  livery-stable 
keeper's  son,  or  bluntly  denying  the  relationship. 
It  was  brought  home  to  his  inner  convictions  some- 
tinges,  that    if   his   father  and    he  should    meet  in 
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public,  and  his  father  should  claim  him,  he  would 
repudiate  the  claim  and  deny  that  he  was  his 
father's  son.  He  struggled  with  this  horrible 
thought  and  tried  to  escape  it,  as  was  his  way, 
in  dreams.  Montana  was  a  dreamer,  and  not  a 
man  of  imagination.  Had  he  had  imagination,  it 
would  have  fed  itself  on  other  food  than  his  own 
morbid  personality.  It  would  have  created  images 
for  him  out  of  "the  barren  realms  of  darkness," 
and  hav^  peopled  his"^  lonelier  hours  with  beings 
that  might  some  of  them  have  become  his  ideal 
and  his  guide.  But  he  was  merely  a  dreamer, 
and  could  think  only  of  his  own  plans,  and  his 
past  and  his  future;  and  he  brooded  so  on  these, 
that  the  real  was  often  not  to  be  distinguished 
by  him  from  the  unreal.  He  began  to  persuade 
himself  that  his  obscure  past  must  have  been  but 
a  dream.  He  was  gliding ^into  the  conviction  that 
he  would,  be  right  in  repudiating  any  claim  which 
an  obscure  person  professing  to  be  his  father  might 
venture  to  make.  He  could  not  endure  the  ridi- 
cule of  such  a  revelation*,  his  cause  must  suffer 
by  it;  it  could  not  therefore  be  in  the  nature  of 
things  or  the  will  of  Heaven  that  one  entrusted 
with  so  great  a  mission  should  be  left  a  victim 
to  men*s  scorn. 

'  Meanwhile,  his  friendship  with  Captain  Marion 
became  closer  and  closer.  His  visits  always  de- 
lighted Marion,  but  did  not  seem  otherwise  to 
spread  much  joy  around  them.     Geraldine  Ro^^xx 
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avoided  him  as  much  as  she  could  do  without  at- 
tracting attention.  Melissa  saw  him  only;  rarely 
was  spoken  to  by  him. 

Melissa  was  growing  daily  paler,  more  languid, 
and  more  unsatisfactory  in  condition.  Mr.  Aquitaine 
jnany  times  thought  it  would  be  better  to  take 
her  back  to  the  country  again;  but  Melissa  obsti- 
nately resisted ;  and  when  any  little  trial  of  strength 
-of  will  arose,  Melissa  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
the  day.  She  did  so  in  this  instance,  and  she 
positively  declared  that  she  found  herself  much 
better  in  London  than  she  would  be  anywhere 
•else,  and  Mr.  Aquitaine  gave  way.  There  was 
apparently  nothing  in  her  condition  for  which  the 
-doctor's  skill  could  do  any  good.  Melissa  began 
by  refusing  to  see  a  doctor;  and  then,  when  by 
a  variety  of  stratagems  she  was  brought  into  the 
presence  of  a  physician  and  induced  to  talk  with 
him,  he  really  found  nothing  to  suggest  any  ail- 
ment which  his  craft  could  cure. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  once  took  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  word  to  Miss  Marion,  and  urged  her  to 
try  and  find  out  what  was  amiss  with  his  daughter/ 
Sydney  tried  her  best,  but  could  not  succeed.  She 
was  unable  to  put  herself  exactly  into  sympathy 
with  her  wilful  little  friend.  Just  about  this  time, 
<jreraldine  Rowan  had  been  making  up  her  mind 
to  endeavour  to  establish  something  like  a  friend- 
ship between  Melissa  and  herself.  She  had  resolved, 
hesitated,    resolved    again,    again    hesitated;    but 
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jiow  a  word  from  Miss  Marion  about  her  attempt 
and  its  failure  decided  her  to  try  her  best.  She 
ttook  Melissa  by  surprise,  invaded  her  unexpectedly 
in  her  own  room  one  day,  and  broke  into  the 
question  at  once. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,"  she  said,  "and 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Aquitaine  must  be  uneasy  about 
you." 

"Has  he  made  you  his  confidante?'*  Melissa 
asked,  with  eyes  in  which  an  anticipated  contro- 
versy already  sparkled. 

"No,  indeed,"  Miss  Rowan  said;  "he  never 
spoke  to  me  about  it,  but  you  seem  to  me  to  be 
out  of  health  and  spirits  somehow;  and  if  that 
makes  me  uneasy  on  your  account,  think  how  much 
tnore  uneasy  it  must  make^him." 

"If  my  father  is  uneasy  about  me,"  Melissa 
said,  "he  can  tell  me  so." 

"Come,  my  dear  girl,"  Miss  Rowan  said,  "you 
might  be  more  friendly  with  me.  I  believe  they 
rsay  here  that  you  are  sick,  but  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  mean,  I  don't  think  you  are  sick  in  any 
way  that  a  doctor  could  cure.  I  think  you  are 
out  of  spirits.  I  think  something  has  gone  wrong 
with  you.  Perhaps  something  has  disappointed 
you;  and  surely  these  are  things  that  one  girl 
might  well  talk  to  another  girl  about.  We  are 
friends,  are  we  not?" 

"I  suppose  you  mean  it  well,"  Melissa  an- 
•swered;  "I  dare  say  you  do;  you  are  just  the  sort 
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of  girl  who  means  everything  well.  Everybody  says 
you  do  everything  well;  but  I  do  not.  I  seldom 
mean  things  well,  and  I  don't  think  I  am  at  all 
inclined  to  be  a  friend  of  yours.'* 

"Yet  I  want  to  win  your  friendship  very  much," 
said  Geraldine;  "and  I  think  I  could  deserve  it. 
You  have  always  shown  yourself  cold  and  un- 
friendly to  me,  but  I  don't  mind  that;  I  don't 
care  for  misunderstandings  of  that  kind,  and  I 
don't  a  bit  mind  being  met  with  an  ungenial  answer. 
I  don't  care  about  personal  dignity.  I  want  to  be 
your  friend." 

"We  can  never  be  friends,"  said  Melissa,  get- 
ting up  from  her  chair;  "I  hate  you,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it." 

Geraldine  was  certainly  somewhat  shaken  from 
her  composure  by  this  blunt  declaration.  To  be 
told  that  one  is  actually  hated,  and  told  this  by 
a  little  girl  whose  flashing  eyes  and  trembling  lips 
show  that  she  means  exactly  all  that  she  says, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  have  the  least  idea 
of  anything  which  could  give  cause  for  such  a 
feeling  of  detestation — this  would  be  enough  to 
disturb  the  nerves  of  even  a  philosopher.  Geral- 
dine was  not  a  philosopher,  but  only  a  bright, 
good-hearted  girl,  who  thought  she  saw  a  way  of 
rendering  a  service,  and  was  determined  to  go  on 
if  she  could.  She  recovered  her  composure  after 
a  moment. 

"Why   do  you  hate   me.    Miss  Aquitaine?     I 
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always  liked  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  did 
anything  that  could  make  you  feel  so  bitterly 
against  me." 

"I  hate  you  all  the  same,"  said  Melissa.  She 
seemed  to  find  a  certain  sense  of  relief  in  the  de- 
claration. 

"But  won't  you  tell  me  why?  There  may  be 
some  mistake.  There  must  be.  You  have  fan- 
cied I  said  or  did  something  which  I  did  not  say 
or  do.  I  am  not  at  all  a  good  hater  my5elf;  but 
if  I  did  hate  any  one,  I  am  sure  I  should  tell  the 
reason." 

Melissa  turned  away  and  seated  herself  again 
in  her  chair.  It  was  a  great  luxurious  armchair, 
large  enough  to  hold  the  portly  frame  of  some 
old-fashioned  grandfather,  or  to  embrace  all  the 
ample  draperies  of  an  eighteenth-century  belle.  Me- 
lissa curled  herself  up  in  it,  and  looked  with  her 
beaming  eyes,  her  pretty  face,  and  her  pouting, 
impatient  gestures,  like  some  beautiful  but  danger- 
ous little  animal — a  wild  cat  perhaps,  or  a  snake, 
coiled  up,  and  only  waiting  for  a  spring  on  some 
enemy. 

Geraldine  went  over  and  knelt  by  the  side 
of  the  chair,  leant  her  head  against  it,  and  took 
Melissa's  reluctant  hand  and  held  it  firmly,  as  in- 
deed she  had  strength  enough  to  do;  and  then 
said,  in  the  soothing  tone  one  uses  with  a  sick 
child,  "You  must  tell  me  why  you  don't  like  me. 
I    will    not    go    until    you  explain    it   all.      I  am 
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quite  determined  there  shall  be  no  unkindness  be^ 
tween  you  and  me  if  I  can  possibly  prevent  it. 
You  know  how  much  I  like  your  father,  and  i 
think  he  likes  me." 

"Of  course  he  does,"  Melissa  said;  ** everybody^ 
likes  you  except  myself,  and  that's  just  it:  every- 
body  likes  you ;  the  people  I  like  best  in  the  world 
like  you  better  than  they  like  me. " 

"What  people  that  you  like  best  in  the  world, "^ 
Geraldine  asked,  "like  me  better  than  they  like 
you?  Your  father  is  intensely  fond  of  you.  I 
never  saw  any  more  fond  of  a  girl;  and  your 
mother,  and  everybody  I  know.  How  could  they 
care  for  me  in  that  way?  I  am  only  a  girl  to 
whom  they  are  friendly,  and  whom  they  saw  for 
the  first  time  a  few  .weeks  ago,  and  soon  won't 
see  any  more.  How  can  you  grudge  me  thrie 
passing  kindness?" 

"No,  it  is  not  that,"  said  Melissa;  "it  is  not 
for  my  father.     It  is  for — for  everybody." 

And  Melissa  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Geraldine  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  outbreak.  Now  she  felt 
sure  indeed  that  poor  Melissa's  trouble  was  of  the 
spirit  and  not  of  the  body;  but  what  could  she 
do  to  soothe  Ijer?  How  could  she  ask  her  for  a 
confidence  which,  for  aught  she  knew,  might  con- 
cern some  family  tale  not  to  be  told  any  stranger's 
ear?  Melissa's  own  words  showed  that  ithad  something 
to  do  with  herself.     Could  it  be  that  Melissa  was 
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jealous  of  the  friendship  which  the  Marions,  father 
and  daughter,  showed  to  Geraldine?  This  seemeJ 
hardly  possible;  and  yet,  what  else  was  there? 
Meantime,  she  found  nothing  better  to  do  thanr 
to  put  her  arm,  with  gentle  resoluteness,  round 
Melissa's  neck  and  draw  the  girl  towards  her,  and 
quietly  press  her  little  nervous  hand  in  token  of 
friendship  and  sympathy.  Melissa  at  all  events 
made  no  resistance  now.  Geraldine  began  ta 
hope  that  she  would  soon  return  the  pressure  of 
sympathy. 

A  knock  at  the  door  made  the  girls  start, 
A  servant  brought  a  card  of  Miss  Aquitaine. 

"Do  please  read  the  name;  can't  you  read 
the  name?"  Melissa  asked  in  a  tone  of  petulance. 

Geraldine  took  the  card.  "Clement  Hope,*'' 
she  said. 

"Oh,  I  can't  see  him;  I  wont  see  him.  Pray 
send  him  away.  Tell  him  to  call  again  to-morrow  ;^ 
next  week;  next  year." 

"Who  is  he?     A  friend  of  your  father?" 

"Oh,  yes; — wait  outside,  Jane;  TU  call  you 
in  a  moment.  Oh,  yes.  My  father  delights  in* 
him ;  adores  him ;  my  father  likes  everybody.  He 
is  a  dreadful  man — not  my  father,  but  Clement 
Hope;  a  dreadful  boy;  a  silly,  sickening  goose.  He 
takes  it  into  his  ridiculous  head,  I  believe,  to  fall 
in  love  with  me — at  least,  I  believe  he  does — and 
I  hate  him." 
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"You  seem  to  hate  us  all,  dear,  don't  you?" 
Geraldine  said  with  a  smile. 

Melissa  positively  smiled  in  return.  The  very 
absurdity  which  she  saw  in  the  visit  of  her  hap- 
less lover  seemed   to  rouse  her  into  better  spirits. 

"I  don't  think  I  hate  you  now  so  much  as  I 
did;  and,  anyhow,  I  know  you  are  just  the  sort 
of  good  girl  to  get  me  out  of  this  scrape.  How 
could  I  go  and  see  him  ?  Look  at  my  eyes ;  look 
at  my  cheeks;  how  could  I  see  any  one?  Will 
you  see  him,  Miss  Rowan?  I'll  call  you  Geral- 
dine if  you  will  go  and  see  him  and  send  him 
away.  Tell  him  to  call  to-morrow ;  papa  wouldn't 
like  it  if  we  simply  turned  him  away.  Say  I'm 
not  well,  and  I'm  «^/well;  get  rid  of  him  for  to- 
day. I  needn't  ask  you  to  be  kind  to  him,  for 
you  are  kind  to  every  one;  it's  your  way;  you 
like  it;  I  don't.  But  he's  a  nice  boy,  people 
say,  if  he  were  not  such  a  fool;  and  I  suppose, 
after  all,  he  isn't  much  more  of  a  fool  than  other 
creatures." 

"I  don't  see  any  particular  evidence  of  folly 
in  what  you  say  of  him,"  Geraldine  said  with  a 
kindly  smile.  "I  am  not  at  all  surprised;  I  can 
imagine  a  very  wise  boy  falling  in  love  with  you." 

"Can  you,  really?  That's  very  nice  of  you 
to  say,  anyhow.  But  he  is  such  a  nuisance  all  the 
same,  and  I  won't  have  it,"  Melissa  declared  with 
renewed  energy. 

"I'll  go  and  see  him  with  pleasure,"  Miss  Row- 
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an  said.  "When  may  he  come?"  For  she  fan- 
cied that,  somehow,  Melissa  did  not  really  want 
to  have  him  dismissed  once  for  all. 

"I  would  much  rather  Jie  never  came,  but 
papa  wouldn't  stand  that,  I  am  afraid,  even  from 
me.  Let  him  come  to-morrow  at  five.  There  will 
be  other  people  here  then,  and  he  can't  talk  to 
me.  He  can  talk  to  you.  I  dare  say  you  will 
discover  all  sorts  of  gre^t  and  good  qualities  in 
him.  I  declare  I  think  he  is  just  such  another 
good  person  as  you  are — good-natured  and  sweet; 
and  not  malicious  and  bad-tempered,  and  all  that, 
like  some  who  shall  be  nameless." 

Miss  Rowan  went  at  once  to  see  the  fond 
youth  whom  Melissa  would  not  favour.  Clement 
turned  round  with  deepened  colour  and  sparkling 
eyes  when  he  heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman*s  dress. 
Even  Miss  Rowan,  for  all  her  short  sight,  could  not 
fail  to  see  a  shade  of  disappointment  which  came  over 
his  face  as  he  looked  upon  a  strange  young  wo- 
man and  not  Melissa.  Geraldine's  heart  was  touched 
by  his  expression.  He  looked  very  handsome 
and  winning,  she  thought,  and  worthy  of  all  com- 
passion. It  came  over  her  mind  that  if  she  could 
have  a  brother,  she  could  wish  to  have  one  like  him 

"Miss  Aquitaine  begs  you  will  excuse  her,"  she 
said;  "she  is  not  quite  well  to-day,  and  cannot 
see  any  one.  But  she  hopes  you  will  call  to- 
morrow about  five." 

"Miss  Marion,  I  presume?"     Clement  said. 
Vol.  I.  L 
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"No,  not  Miss  Marion;  Miss  Rowan,  a  friend 
of  Captain  Marion's — and  of  Miss  Aquitaine,  too." 

"She  will  see  you  to-morrow;  yes,  certainly. 
She  is  not  seriously  unwell,  but  she  is  not  well 
enough  to  see  any  one  to-day.  But  she  will  see 
you  to-morrow,   I  can  promise  you  that." 

She  smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
as  he  was  taking  his  leave.  Their  eyes  met;  and 
Clement  knew,  both  by  her  look  and  by  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  that. she  somehow  had  his  se- 
cret and  felt .  sympathy  with  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  TOWER  HILL. 

Clement  Hope  had  come  apparently  on  a  fool's 
errand.  From  the  moment  of  his  leaving  Mr.  Aqui- 
taine the  day  before,  he  had  been  filled  with  a 
wild  desire  to  take  the  father  at  his  word  and  go 
straight  away  and  propose  for  the  daughter.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  explained  why  this  insane 
impulse  took  possession  of  him;  but  it  seized  him 
in   a  moment,  and  could  not  be  shaken  off. 

"Anyhow,  it  will  end  the  matter,"  he  thought,, 
and  he  felt  a  sort  of  wild  and  bitter  desire  that 
his  repulse  might  be  all  as  painful  as  Mr.  Aqui- 
taine had   led  him  to  expect.      Let   the  knife  be 
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applied  to  the  diseased  part  of  his  frame;  let  the 
cautery  burn  out  the  idle  passion  which  consumed 
him.  The  sooner  the  better.  So  he  paid  his 
visit  and  only  saw  Geraldine.  Next  day  he  came 
again,  promptly  at  five,  and  sent  up  his  card  to- 
Miss  Aquitaine. 

He  was  shown  hito  a  waiting-room,  and  he 
remained  there  what  seemed  to  him  an  unending 
time.  His  pulses  throbbed,  and  there  was  a  singing 
in  his  ears,  and  he  saw  objects  flickering  before 
him.  He  sat  down;  he  stood  up;  he  tried  to- 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  His  agony  was 
intense.  A  door  opened  at  last,  and  a  servant 
came  and  told  him  Miss  Aquitaine  wished  him  to 
come  upstairs.  He  followed,  feeling  more  and 
more  alarmed  and  confused  as  he  approached 
nearer  to  the  sacred  presence. 

Clement  had  expected  anything  rather  than 
the  kind .  of  anticlimax  which  awaited  him.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  somehow  he  was  to 
be  alone  with  Miss  Aquitaine,  and  now  he  was 
shown  into  a  room  in  which  his  uncertain  eyes 
could  only  at  first  make  out  that  there  were  several 
persons.  The  room  was  dark  with  curtains  and 
draperies,  and  closed  jalousies,  and  lowered  blinds^ 
to  keep  out  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  Clement  could 
for  a  while  hardly  discover  whether  its  occupants 
were  people  he  knew  or  not.  He  stood  hesitating 
on  the  threshold,  and  apparently  looking  for  Miss 
Aquitaine,  who  did  not   seem  in  the  least  degree 
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concerned  to  relieve  his  aiixiety.  His  card  had 
been  just  the  card  of  the  ordinary  visitor,  and  it 
contained  certainly  no  mysterious  impress  about  it 
to  forebode  of  a  wild  young  lover  and  absurd  pro- 
posal; and  yet  poor  Clement  had,  in  a  vague  way, 
taken  it  for  granted  that  if  he  was  to  be  seen  at 
all  by  Miss  Aquitaine,  he  was  to  be  seen  alone 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  his  decla- 
ration and  receiving  sentence  of  banishment.  Now 
he  came  into  an  ordinary  drawing-room,  with  four 
or  five  persons,  no  doubt  of  the  most  common- 
place kind,  shutting  off  his  cold-hearted  true-love 
from  his  sight.  He  advanced  into  the  room,  how- 
ever, as  composedly  as  he  could,  and  he  actually 
succeeded  in  seeing  Miss  Aquitaine.  She  was 
seated  on  an  ottoman,  her  profile  turned  to  him; 
she  was  talking  to  a  lady,  and  apparently  not 
thinking  about  him  in  the  least.  He  had  to  go 
up  and  call  her  attention,  in  the  most  unheroic 
and  commonplace  manner,  with  the  vapid  words, 
"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Aquitaine?" 

The  moment  he  had  said  these  words  he  felt 
that  a  declaration  of  love  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  impossible  for  that  time. 

Miss  Aquitaine  looked  round  very  composedly, 
and  answered  his  question  to  him,  with  apparently 
little  interest  in  any  answer, 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hope?" 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  in  town  until  the 
other  day." 
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"No?"  said  she.  "We  have  not  been  long 
here." 

"I  hope  you  are  enjoying  yourself,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "we  have  been  enjoying 
ourselves;"  in  a  manner  which,  whether  she  meant 
it  or  not,  almost  seemed  to  imply  that  at  that 
precise  moment  she  was  not  enjoying  herself. 

"I   saw  Mr.   Aquitaine  the  day  before    yester- 
day," murmured  the  forlorn  youth. 

"Indeed?"  said  the  damsel ;  "he  has  gone  home 
again. " 

This  was  dreadful.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
lover  to  get  on  well  after  such  a  fashion  as  this. 
Besides,  he  had  paid  his  compliments  to  the  young 
lady,  he  had  said  his  say,  and  there  really  seemed 
nothing  for  him  now  but  either  to  fall  back  and 
talk  to  somebody  else,  or  make  his  escape  out 
of  the  room  as  soon  as  he  decently  could,  and 
never  come  back  any  more.  He  tried  to  say 
another  word  or  two  to  Melissa,  but  received 
neither  assistance  nor  countenance  from  the  young 
lady,  who  was  now  not  looking  at  him  at  all.  He 
felt  himself  constrained  to  fall  back.  He  looked 
round  for  somebody  else  to  speak  to  There  were 
two  or  three  ladies  and  one  or  two  gentlemen. 
He  was  about  wildly  to  address  one  of  the  men 
who  was  nearest,  and  remark  to  him  that  it  was 
a  fine  day,  when  he  was  suddenly  saved  from  his 
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embarrassment  by  the  friendly  voice  of  one  of  the 
ladies. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Hope.  I 
suppose  you  are  a  Londoner;  now  you  can  tell 
me  something  I  want  to  know  about  London. 
We  all  happen  to  be  strangers  here." 

He  looked  in  the  face  of  the  lady — the  lady? 
— no;  the  beneficent  and  redeeming  angel  who 
had  thus  rescued  him  from  utter  confusion,  had 
taken  him  by  the  hand  and  drawn  him  within  the 
circle  of  living  humanity.  She  was  tall  and  dark, 
and,  as  he  thought,  strikingly  handsome.  One  of 
the  faces  he  most  admired  in  art  was  the  face  of 
the  ascending  Madonna  in  that  immortal  picture 
of  Titian  s  which  stands  in  the  great  gallery  by 
the  Venetian  canal.  To  his  somewhat  bewildered 
eyes  it  now  seemed  as  though  the  face  and  the 
kindly  expression  of  the  girl  talking  to  him  were 
almost  as  beautiful  and  delightful  as  the  Madonna 
of  his  aesthetic  dreams. 

Then  in  an  instant^he  saw  that  it  was  the  girl 
who  had  spoken  so  kindly  to  him  the  day  before, 
and  had  pledged  herself  to  procure  him  that  inter- 
view which  now  seemed  so  hopeful  and  satisfac- 
tory; and  he  felt  that  she  was  asking  him  about 
London  only  to  relieve  him  from  an  embarrass- 
ment which  she  could  well  understand  and  feel 
for.  Clement  hastened  to  say  that  he  knew  all 
about  London,  and  could  guide  anybody  every- 
where.    It  turned  out    that,    among    other  things, 
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Miss  Rowan  particularly  wanted  to  walk  round 
the  Tower  of  London;  to  see  and  study  Tower 
Hill;  and  she  wanted  some  one  to  go  with  her 
and  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  let  her  linger  on 
any  particular  spot;  some  one  who  was  not  a 
professional  guide.  Miss  Marion  wanted  to  go 
too,  and  even  Melissa  would  go;  but  Captain  Ma- 
rion hated  old  places,  especially  places  down  among 
dingy,  narrow  streets ;  and  other  gentlemen  had 
no  particular  knowledge  of  the  Tower,  and  had 
only  a  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  it  long  ago 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Geral- 
dine  positively  declined  to  go  with  any  one  who 
regarded  the  Tower  from  that  point  of  view. 
Clement  would  have  been  delighted  at  that  moment 
to  act  the  part  of  one  of  the  professional  guardians 
of  the  Tower,  beefeater  costume  and  all,  if  it  could 
have  relieved  him  of  the  sense  of  being  in  every- 
body's way,  and  a  subject  of  derision  to  himself 
and  all  the  earth. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  next  day  Clement 
was  to  "personally  conduct"  a  select  party  to 
Tower  Hill,  and  that  the  select  party  were  to  walk 
all  the  way,  and  to  be  shown  Eastcheap  as  they 
went  along,  in  memory  of  the  wild  Prince,  and 
Poins,  and  Jack  Falstaff. 

It  was  a  dull  and  grey  afternoon  when  they 
reached  the  Tower.  The  day  had  been  a  very 
unusual  one  for  summer;  not,  indeed,  unusual  be- 
cause it  had  been  raining  heavily  in  the  forenoon, 
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but  because  there  was  Something  more  of  late 
winter  or  early  spring  than  of  summer  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  even  in  the  soft  rain.  When  the 
rain  ceased  the  sky  was  still  heavily  hung  with 
grey  clouds,  and  what  glimpses  could  be  seen  be- 
tween the  dim  masses  were  themselves  only  a  faint 
and  more  delicate  grey,  with  streaks  of  silvery 
sunlight  slanting  across.  Fancy  herself  might  have 
been  inclined  to  fail  before  the  prospect  of  a  muddy 
walk  round  the  Tower,  but  the  young  ladies  who 
had  resolved  on  the  expedition  were  not  so  easily 
to  be  discouraged.  Miss  Rowan  had  lived  in  a 
country  where  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
go  out  occasionally  in  rain  and  snow,  and  to 
tramp  over  very  muddy  roads,  or  else  resolve  to 
house  yourself  and  hibernate  during  all  the  months 
between  late  November  and  early  March.  To  her, 
therefore,  it  seemed  nothing  to  encounter  the  soft 
mud  of  Tower  Hill  and  the  possibility  of  another 
descent  of  the  rain-showers.  The  Tower  looked 
picturesque,  old,  and  dreamlike  under  the  heavy 
sky,  of  which  itself  was  only,  it  might  seem,  a. 
softer  shade.  With  its  moat,  its  trees,  its  old 
walls,  and  its  round-topped  turrets  and  ancient 
weathercocks,  it  looked  like  a  building  that  might 
have  been  moulded  out  of  the  clouds  themselves, 
so  entirely  in  harmony  was  it  with  the  prevailing 
atmosphere.  It  was  the  London  of  an  older  time 
symbolised  and  made  living  in  stone  and  mortar. 
Miss  Rowan,  like  most  enthusiastic  girls  who  have 
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been  born  in  America  or  who  have  lived  there, 
was  full  of  interest  in  every  memorial  of  London  in 
its  olden  days,  in  every  place  which  had  an  asso- 
ciation attached  to  it,  which  brought  her  back  to 
history,  or  poetry,  or  romance.  As  she  looked 
at  the  Tower  under  that  peculiar  atmosphere,  it 
seemed  to  her  to  be  worthy  a  question  whether 
the  world  has  anywhere  a  pile  of  buildings  more 
interesting  and  better  fitted  to  speak  to  all  the 
feelings.  The  river  could  be  seen  here  and  there; 
and,  as  the  sun  slanted  across  it  at  one  part,  it 
seemed  for  the  moment  transfigured  into  such  a 
silver  stream  as  it  might  have  been  even  there  in 
the  times  when  Chaucer  did  the  customs'  duties 
on  its  bank. 

The  select  party  walked  round  the  landward 
sides  of  the  Tower  gardens,  doing  nothing  else 
but  observing  from  all  external  points  of  view, 
and  commenting  on  the  manner  in  which  each 
new  position  from  which  they  looked  brought  out 
this  or  that  picturesque  or  historical  attribute, 
Clement  was  keenly  interested  in  the  Tower,  but 
probably  still  more  interested  in  the  task  of  point- 
ing out  all  its  peculiarities  and  beauties  to  his 
companions.  They  became  free  in  a  moment 
from  all  the  meaner  associations  of  the  place. 
They  thought  nothing  of  the  Minories  or  of  Lower 
Thames  Street,  or  of  the  cabstand  on  Tower  Hill 
itself,  or  of  the  guides  who  importuned  them  as 
they  passed    the    principal   entrance    with    the  re- 
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*quest  that  they  would  inspect  the  Tower  inside 
and  see  all  the  wonders.  They  were  really  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation — in  admiration  of  the 
Tower  as  it  stands;  not  as  a  curiosity  shop,  but 
as  a  great  historical  building,  made  picturesque 
by  its  site  and  by  its  memories,  even  more,  per- 
haps, than  its  material  structure.  But  it  would  be 
^rather  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  little  party 
of  four  were  equally  interested.  Melissa  was  neither 
interested  nor  pretended  to  be.  She  had  come 
there  simply  because,  little  as  she  cared  for  the 
sight,  she  still  less  liked  to  be  left  at  home  by 
herself  She  had  told  her  companions  that  she 
only  came  because  she  did  not  choose  to  be  left 
alone,  and  because,  if  anything  was  to  be  seen, 
rshe  was  not  going  to  be  what  she  called  "out  of 
the  swim."  But  she  cared  not  much  for  the  his- 
torical associations  of  the  Tower.  She  cared, 
perhaps,  still  less  for  its  appearance.  She  thought 
the  moat  a  dreary,  dirty  old  place;  and  her  chief 
impression  of  the  enterprise  was  that  it  was  very 
^monotonous  walking  round  rusty  old  railings,  and 
that  the  mud  was  particularly  sticky,  and  very 
distressing  when  one  had  thin  and  pretty  shoes 
^nd  stockings.  Yet  it  was  destined  that  the  ex- 
pedition should  prove  to  be  of  more  interest  to 
3ier  than  to  any  other  of  the  party.  As  they 
were  preparing  to  make  another  round  of  the 
railings,  despite  Melissa's  sad  little  protest  and  her 
^ager    demand,  to    know    whether    they   liad    not 
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seen  enough  of  the  old  thing  yet,  they  saw  a 
man  crossing  Tower  Hill  who  looked  at  them, 
and  then  made  straight  for  them  in  so  direct  a 
way  that  it  was  clear  he  was  about  to  claim  ac- 
quaintance. There  was  no  mistaking  the  man 
when  he  came  a  little  nearer.  Melissa  forgot  for 
the  moment  the  Tower,  the  misty  atmosphere, 
her  personal  fatigue,  her  hatred  of  historical  build- 
ings, the  mud  sticking  to  her  shoes,  and  the  chance 
of  spoiling  her  stockings,  when  she  saw  that  the 
new-comer  was  Mr.  Montana. 

Melissa  was  not  the  only  one  whose  heart 
beat  quickly  when  Mr.  Montana  came  up  and 
joined  the  party.  Clement  almost  forgot  for  the 
moment  the  fact  that  his  heart  was  broken  by 
disappointed  love  in  the  surprise  of  keen  interest 
which  Montana's  sudden  appearance  aroused  in 
him.  "Destiny — destiny  itself,"  thought  our  young 
lover,  "has  brought  me  in  his  way  just  now 
Here  begins  my  rescue,  my  career." 

Miss  Marion  did  most  of  the   talking  on  be 
half  of  the  select  party.     She  explained  the  object 
of  their  visit  to  that  region. 

"I  am  here  on  different  business,"  Montana 
said.  "I  am  interested  in  a'n  institution  here — 
the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  Let  me  walk  with 
you  for  a  little." 

They  could  not  walk  all  five  abreast  round 
the  Tower.  Clement  could  not  venture  to  fall 
back    with  Melissa*,    he  knew    she    did    not    want 
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him.  Geraldine  was  determined  that  she  would 
not  walk  alone  -with  Montana,  and  she  resolutely 
kept  with  Sydney;  besides,  Miss  Marion  and  she 
were  interested  in  the  Tower,  and  wanted  to  have 
their  attention  directed  to  any  new  point  which 
might  have  fresh  interest.  Clearly  it  was  the  duty 
of  our  young  friend,  since  the  party  could  not  all 
walk  together,  to  walk  with  the  two  young  ladies 
who  made  his  company  welcome,  and  to  whom 
he  might  be  of  positive  assistance.  He  had  come 
out  as  a  guide,  and  they  alone  wanted  to  be 
guided.  Naturally,  therefore,  Melissa  fell  behind; 
and  as  she  fell  behind  Mr.  Montana  walked  with 
her.  She  had  never  before  exchanged  more  thaa 
the  most  formal  words  of  conversation  with  him. 
She  sometimes  fancied  that  he  regarded  her  merely 
as  a  little  girl,  with  whom  it  was  not  necessary 
for  a  great  man  like  him,  occupied  in  a  lofty 
mission,  to  exchange  anything  more  than  an  occa- 
sional and  ceremonious  sentence.  She  was  not 
usually  given  to  embarrassment,  nor  at  a  loss  to 
say  straight  out  whatever  she  wished  to  put  into 
words ;  but  this  time  she  was  not  merely  embar- 
rassed.     At  first  she  remained  absolutely  silent. 

Montana  had  contracted  the  habit  of  silence, 
and  he  too  for  a  while  said  nothing.  But  after 
they  had  walked  a  very  few  paces,  it  became 
apparent  that  if  he  did  not  speak  neither  would 
she,  and  that  thus  they  must  continue  to  pace 
round  the  Tower  in  silence.    He  therefore  began : — 
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"I  see  you  don't  care  much  for  the  Tower, 
Miss  Aquitaine.  Do  you  care  for  old  buildings 
or  historical  associations  in  general?" 

"1  do  not  care  at  all  about  them,"  Melissa 
answered  in  a  faint  voice,  wondering  herself  to 
find  how  young  she  was,  and  with  what  trepida- 
tion she  got  the  words  out. 

"You  are  right,"  Mootana  said  emphatically. 
^'The  time  for  living  in  historical  associations  is 
past.  It  is  only  the  indolence  of  the  mind  that 
can  busy  itself  or  amuse  itself  in  this  way.  We 
must  live  in  the  present  and  for  the  present.  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  that  is  your  idea  of  life 
too." 

Now,  it  is  not  certain  that  Melissa  had  any 
particular  idea  of  life,  or  that  she  had  ever  made 
it  her  duty  to  live  for  the  present  any  more  than 
for  the  past  or  for  the  future.  She  had  always 
lived  in  and  for  the  present — that  is  to  say,  for 
herself;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  it 
might  be  one's  theory  of  life  to  live  in  the  pre- 
sent for  other  people.  However,  she  had  a  flex- 
ible mind,  and  instantly  assumed  that  such  had 
always  been  her  doctrine  and  purpose  of  life,  and 
she  accepted  the  implied  sympathy  which  Mr. 
Montana's  words  conveyed. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  like  my  feeling,"  she  re- 
plied, gaining  courage  and  voice;  "I  do  not  see 
what  we  have  to  do  with  old  buildings  or  with 
ruins.     This  is  our  time,  is  it  not?" 
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Then  he  said,  a  little  abruptly: — 

"Living  for  the  present,  I  suppose  you  make 
use  of  your  life  for  the  present?" 

Melissa  had  not  the  least  idea  what  he  meant^ 
but  she  was  deeply  impressed,  and  thought  there 
was  something  prophetic  in  his  manner. 

"I  am  trying,"  she  said,  "I  shall  always  try^ 
I  should  try  all  the  more  if, I  had  any  one  to 
encourage  me*,  but" — ^and  then  she  stopped. 

"Your  people,"  he  said,  "I  suppose,  do  not 
think  much  of  the  great  summons  that  calls  on 
every  one  of  us  in  life?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  they  do,"  said  Melissa,, 
afraid  to  say  much  more  lest  it  should  plainly 
appear  that  she  herself  did  not  quite  know  what 
the  summons  was.  But  she  felt  more  deeply  im- 
pressed than  ever  with  Montana's  words.  If  he 
had  gone  deliberately  about  to  make  himself 
attractive  to  Melissa,  he  could  not  have  taken  any 
step  more  aptly  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  this 
way  of  at  once  addressing  her  as  if  she  were  a 
grave  and  responsible  being,  interested  like  him 
in  the  problems  of  life.  Montana  was  not  really 
thinking  about  Melissa.  He  was  only,  after  his 
fashion,  finding  vague  imposing  sentences  to  ex- 
press some  general  idea.  If  he  had  been  desirous 
to  captivate  the  little  girl,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  might  have  gone  about  it  in  the  usual 
way,  by  addressing  to  her  some  graceful  compli- 
ments and  conveying  with  his  eyes  the  impression 
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that  he  admired  her.  That  would  have  beeit 
powerless  indeed,  compared  with  the  course  he 
unconsciously  took.  He  had  lifted,  as  it  seemed^ 
poor  little  Melissa  into  his  own  atmosphere,  into* 
sympathy  with  him.  She  stood  on  the  same 
plane  with  him;  and  metaphorically  at  least,  they 
were  hand  in  hand.  To  her  it  seemed  as  if  for' 
the  moment  they  two  were  alone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLEMENT'S  EVENING  WALK. 

Geraldine  was  very  thoughtful  all  the  evening' 
after  her  excursion  to  Tower  Hill.  She  was  a 
good  deal  interested  in  Clement  Hope,  and  some-^ 
what  touched  as  well  as  amused  by  his  melancholy 
and  his  passion.  She  was  sorry  that  Melissa^ 
did  not  care  for  him,  and  yet  was  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  young  man^ 
if  she  did. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Geraldine  was- 
greatly  interested  in  love-making  of  any  kind.  She 
had  never  as  yet  been  herself  in  love.  She  had 
not  even  felt  the  sclioolgirl's  immemorial  passion- 
for  the  music-master  or  the  drawing-master.  She 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  and  she  often- 
knew  well  enough  that  men  were  hinting  love  to- 
her;    and   she  had  even  had  direct  offers  of  hand 
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and  heart,  and  so  forth.  But  although  she  liked 
men  in  general,  and  some  men  in  particular,  she 
had  never  been  brought  to  heart-throb3  for  any 
man  as  yet.  The  very  fact  gave  her  much  of  her 
ease  and  what  might  be  called  good-fellowship  in 
the  company  of  men. 

She  had  lived  in  all  her  younger  days  a  happy 
and  a  sheltered  life.  She  was  so  deeply  attached 
to  her  father,  and  had  such  a  friend  and  com- 
panion in  him,  that  she  liked  all  manldnd  the 
better  for  him,  and  no  one  man  in  particular,  for 
the  same  reason.  Then  came  sorrow;  and  after 
the  worst  of  the  sorrow  had  passed  away,  a  season 
of  anxiety,  not  yet  drawn  to  an  end,  in  which 
money  matters  were  a  good  deal  mixed  up.  It 
was  not  even  yet  certain  whether  Geraldine  and 
her  mother,  were  to  be  actually  poor  or  not; 
whether  Geraldine  would  not  have  to  fight  her 
way  through  the  world  by  teaching  or  by  such 
painting  as  she  could  do,  or  in  some  such  way. 
Her  mother  was  a  very  sweet  but  not  very  strong- 
minded  woman;  and  the  most  of  the  thinking  fell 
upon  Geraldine.  Her  visit  to  Europe  with  Captain 
Marion's  family  was  Geraldine's  first  holiday  of 
any  kind  for  some  years.  It  was  her  first  uprising 
after  the  prostration  of  grief  and  the  long  season 
of  anxiety.  It  was  like  a  convalescent's  first  drive 
in  the  open  air.  When  she  was  leaving  her 
American  home  her  mother  made  one  earnest  re- 
quest of  her.     "Darling,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
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holiday;  now,  let  it  be  a  holiday.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  really  do  your  best,  your  very  best, 
to  enjoy  yourself;  that  you  won't  keep  thinking 
of  things  that  make  you  anxious,  and  that  you 
will  let  yourself  be  happy  with  our  friends."  Ge- 
raldine  promised,  and  was  determined  that  she 
would  do  her  very  best  to  keep  the  promise.  It 
was  very,  very  difficult  at  first;  but  as  the  days 
went  on  it  became  easier  and  easier,  and  now  in 
London  Geraldine  was  really  and  truly  enjoying 
herself.  She  had  by  nature  a  soul  and  spirit  made 
for  enjoyment;  made  to  find  happiness  easily  and 
to  give  it  freely.  She  had  health  and  strength,  a 
splendid  constitution,  and  high  spirits.  Perhaps  her 
courage  and  elasticity  of  temperament  might  have 
made  her  even  heedless  and  over-impulsive  in  her 
ways,  if  so  much  of  her  natural  inclinations  had  not 
been  curbed  and  made  patient  by  a  sudden  sorrow 
and  prolonged  anxiety. 

"I  like  your  young  friend  very  much,'*  said 
Geraldine  to  Miss  Aquitaine  that  same  evening 
when  they  had  returned  to  their  home. 

"What  young  friend?"  asked  Melissa  languidly. 

"Oh,  come  1  you  know;  your  hopeless  Mr. 
Hope.     I  like  him  very  much." 

"Do  you?"  said  Melissa.  "I  am  very  glad.  I 
don't." 

"I  think  he  is  a  sweet  boy,"  Geraldine  de- 
clared. 

"He    is    not   quite    a  boy,"   said  Melissa;    "I 
Vol.  I.  M 
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suppose  he  is  four-  or  five-and-twenty.  I  think  he 
is  quite  old  enough  to  have  more  sense,  and  to 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  himself.  I 
think  he  is  a  very  stupid  boy,  or  man,  or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  him — stupider  even  than 
men  in  general,  if  that  were  possible." 

"He  seems  to  me  very  clever  and  full  of 
promise.  I  should  think  he  is  a  young  man  likely 
to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  world." 

"I  wish  he  would  make  a  name  for  himself," 
said  Melissa,  "if  he  likes  it;  but  what  I  object  to 
is  his  trying  to  make  a  name  for  me." 

^I  think  you  like  him,  after  all,  in  the  bottom 
of  your  heart,"  Geraldine  said,  trying  to  find 
response  in  Melissa's  downcast  eyes. 

"If  he  comes  here  very  often  he  will  soon 
find  whether  I  do  or  not,"  was  Melissa's  genial 
answer. 

"How  do  you  like  Mn  Montana?" 

Melissa  remained  silent,  and  Geraldine,  fan- 
cying she  had  not  heard  the  question,  put  it 
again. 

"Mr.  Montana,"  Melissa  said  at  last,  "is  a 
very  different  person  from  Clement  Hope." 

"Yes,  he  is  indeed,"  Geraldine  answered  with 
emphasis,  ""very  different.  If  I  understand  any- 
thing of  men,  I  think  YouHg  Hope  is  a  true 
man." 

"I  don't  understand  anything  of  men,"  said 
Melissa,   "and  so  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  true 
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or  false,  but  I  don't  regard  Mr.  Montana  as  an 
ordinary  man,  and  I  don't  care  to  discuss  him  on 
the  same  level  with  Mr.  Hope." 

Somebody  entered  at  this  moment,  and  the 
conversation  dropped  Geraldine  was  full  of  pity 
for  Clement  Hope,  and  not  without  a  certain 
womanly  anger  for  the  scornful  little  maiden  who 
thought  so  lightly  of  him  and  his  love.  She  could 
not  help  wondering  in  her  heart  what  it  was  that 
Clement  Hope  saw  in  Melissa  to  make  him  so 
completely  her  slave.  "He  seems  such  a  fine 
noble  young  fellow,**  she  thought,  "with  a  good 
deal  of  the  poet's  soul  in  him,  and  after  all  there 
is  nothing  in  Melissa.  She  has  not  much  brains, 
and  I  don't  think  she  has  any  tender  feeling,  she 
is  a  sort  of  girl  who  ought  to  be  happy ;  she  has 
everything  she  can  want  for  herself,  and  she 
scarcely  seems  to  think  of  anything  but  herself;  she 
is  safe  against  any  chance  of  falling  in  love;  and 
if  she  fell  -in  love,  it  would  not  hurt  her.  What- 
ever is  wrong  with  her,  it  can't  be  love.  **  Geraldine 
suddenly  remembered  that  there  certainly  was 
something  wrong  with  Melissa.  Her  tears  the  other 
day  were  very  genuine. 

Meanwhile,  Clement  Hope  was  going  home 
with  his  mind  and  heart  all  aflame.  The  incidents 
of  the  day  might  seem  unimportant  to  others ; 
they  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  muddy  walk 
round  three  sides  of  the  Tower,  and  an  introduc- 
tion   to    a    gentleman    from    America:    but    they 
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seemed  to  Clement  to  promise  a  revolution  in  his 
whole  conditions  of  being.  He  hardly  found  him- 
self able  to  analyse  his  own  emotions,  to  say  what 
had  become  of  old  thoughts,  and  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  new  ones  that  were  coming  up  in 
their  place.  Clement  really  was  what  Mr.  Aqui- 
taine  had  described  him^  one  of  that  class  of 
mortals,  yery  trying  to  all  the  world  outside  them- 
selves, the  poets  who  do  not  compose  verses.  His 
mind  had  for  a  long  time  been  filled  with  his  hopeless 
love  for  Melissa.  Mr.  Aquitaine  had  gauged  very 
accurately  the  depth  of  his  feelings  on  that  subject. 
Melissa  was  the  first  pretty  and  graceful  girl 
Clement  ever  had  the  chance  of  knowing,  and  he 
met  her  at  a  time  when  his  fancy  and  his  feelings 
were  alike  yearning  for  some  one  to  fall  in  love 
with.  A  pretty  servant-girl  would  almost  have 
served  his  purpose  if  no  more  attractive  woman 
had  come  in  his  way.  Melissa's  little  rudenesses 
and  saucy  ways  had  naturally  rather  the  effect  of 
inflaming  than  chilling  his  love.  He  grew  more 
and  more  into  the  conviction  that  she  was  the 
one  being  essential  to  his  happiness,  the  one  love 
for  his  life.  He  honestly  believed  that  he  was  in 
love  with  her,  and  that  he  never,  never  could  be 
in  love  with  any  other  woman  on  earth.  This 
idea  he  had  nursed  and  humoured  so  long  that 
all  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  it  came  to  be 
added  to  the  self-delight  and  self-torment  of  ima- 
gined passion.     He  had  no  serious  hope  of  marry- 
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ing  Melissa,  and  indeed,  for  the  present,  marriage 
was  out  of  the  question  for  him.  Gratitude  ta 
the  old  man  who  had  adopted  him  and  made  him 
a  son  rendered  it  impossible  for  Clement  to  think 
of  taking  any  step  in  life  which  could  have  inter- 
fered with  his  home  duties.  Besides,  to  this  young 
man,  brought  up  modestly  in  the  great  northern 
seaport,  the  bare  idea  of  his  marrying  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Aquitaine  seemed  about  as  wild 
a  fantasy  as  it  would  be,  according  to  Major 
Pendennis,  for  young  Arthur  to  dream  of  asking 
in  marriage  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  great  houses 
into  which  his  uncle  kindly  introduced  him.  Per- 
haps at  this  time  of  his  life,  and  of  his  feelings 
also,  it  was  rather  gratifying  than  otherwise  to 
Clement  Hope  to  believe  that  he  fed  upon  a  hope- 
less passion.  Despair  is  a  great  deal  more  soothing 
to  the  self-love  of  youth  than  hope.  To  believe 
oneself  marked  out  by  destiny  for  a  ruined  life 
tends  very  much  to  make  the  life  itself  pass  mean- 
while pleasantly.  Clement  was  not  conscious  that 
he  thus  enjoyed  his  despair,  but  the  enjoyment 
was  there  none  the  less. 

In  the  midst  of  his  conflict  of  emotions  there 
rose  upon  his  horizon  the  figure  of  Montana,  as 
yet  but  a  shadow  to  him.  He  heard  of  the  great 
strange  orator  and  leader  from  the  new  world, 
who  was  opening  up  an  entirely  fresh  career  to 
young  men  of  promise  and  of  soul.  In  a  moment 
Clement  became  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
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undjer  the  banner  of  Montana  it  was  his  duty  to 
rank  himself.  Aquitaine  had  put  it  well.  Montana 
and  his  new  colony  became  the  Saracens  and  the 
Holy  Land  of  Clement's  disappointed  imagination, 
A  few  centuries  before  he  would  have  longed  to 
buckle  on  his  armour  and  make  his  way  into  Syria 
to  fight  the  infidel  and  obtain,  if  Providence  were 
only  kind  enough,  the  glory  of  a  warrior*s  grave. 
Now  it  seemed  a  special  dispensation  on  his  behalf 
which  brought  into  light  Montana's  scheme  for  a 
new  commonwealth,  and  sent  Montana  himself 
right  across  our  young  hero's  path.  Over  all 
this  conflict  between  the  past  and  the  future 
there  was  shed  a  certain  soft  kindly  light  which, 
although  Clement  then  hardly  quite  knew  it,  un- 
doubtedly shone  from  Geraldine  Rowan's  sympa- 
thetic eyes. 

He  had  been  introduced  to  Montana.  He  had 
spoken  with  the  great  man.  The  great  man  had 
taken  kindly  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  come  and 
see  him.  The  great  man  had  looked  at  him 
fixedly,  and  Clement  felt  sure  that  Montana  at 
that  moment  was  putting  him  through  a  mental 
process  of  ordeal,  subjecting  him  to  a  spiritual 
examination,  just  as  a  new  recruit  is  tried  by  a 
physical  test,  and  was  examining  into  Clement's 
strength  of  soul,  in  order  to  decide  whether  he 
really  was  or  was  not  a  fitting  disciple  of  the  new 
movement.  When,  after  this  mental  inspection, 
Montana  spoke  to  him  kindly  and   invited^ him  to 
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call  on  him,  Clement  accepted  the  invitation  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  he  was "  esteemed  a  wel- 
come and  a  worthy  recruit.  Montana,  indeed,  had 
not  been  subjecting  Clement  to  any  such  mental 
test;  nor  was  he,  after  his  usual,  fashion,  engaged 
in  thinking  of  something  quite  different  while  he 
looked  fixedly  at  the  person  before  him.  He  was 
thinking  about  Clement,  and  was  greatly  attracted 
by  him.  He  was  puzzling  himself  to  think  what 
young  man  he  could  ever  have  known  who  seemed 
to  look  like  Clement,  and  how  it  came  about  that 
the  face,  the  figure,  and  the  eyes  were  so  familiar 
to  him — that  they  seemed  to  have  been  part  of 
his  own  youth.  He  was  greatly  attracted  towards 
Clement,  and  convinced  that  in  him  he  would, 
indeed,  find  a  valuable  follower,  a  companion  full 
of  faith  and  courage.  "Call  for  me  on  Sunday," 
said  Montana,  as  they  were  parting,  "and  we  will 
both  go  together  to  the  Church  of  Free  Souls." 
Clement  walked  slowly  home  through  the 
gathering  evening.  The  evening  was  finer  than 
the  day  had  been,  and  the  West  was  now  glowing 
with  all  the  richness  that  belongs  to  the  sunset  of 
a  summer  day  that  has  been  wet.  Clement's  way 
led  him  Ikr  from  Piccadilly,  whither  he  had  con- 
ducted the  young  ladies  to  their  home,  and  he 
walked  all  the  way.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
wanted  all  the  time  he  could  have  for  thought; 
for  thinking  over  things,  for  thinking  of  himself 
and  the  new  conditions  that  were  growing  around 
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him,  of  his  disappointment  and  of  his  hopes.  In 
truth,  our  young,  verseless  poet  was  very  happy, 
if  he  did  but  know  it.  Perhaps  no  possible  success 
in  life  and  ambition  and  love  could  make  any  man 
so  happy  as  Clement  Hope  might  now  have  been 
in  his  ideal  disappointment  and  his  ideal  prospects. 
The  very  sunlight  drew  for  him  a  softer  colouring 
from'  his  poetic  love-pain  and  his  poetic  hopes. 
Sometimes  he  was  for  a  moment  dimly  conscious, 
as  he  loitered  along,  that  the  clouds  driven  to 
the  east  and  the  fires  of  the  west,  the  grass  and 
flowers  of  the  parks,  and  the  ripple  of  the  water 
by  which  he  now  and  then  had  to  pass,  were 
steeped  in  a  new  and  special  beauty  for  him, 
which  made  his  disappointment  seem  easy  to  bear, 
and  made  the  form  of  Melissa  Aquitaine  seem  less  dis- 
tinct than  it  had  been  before.  Although  he  did 
not  then  know  it,  one  little  star  in  his  life's  firma- 
ment was  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  because 
another  and  a  nearer  and  brighter,  had  now  come 
up  in  the  sky.  Yes,  that  was  a  delightful,  thought- 
ful walk  home  that  evening  for  unhappy,  very  happy 
Clement  Hope. 

His  way  lay  through  Regent's  Park;  and  he 
had  to  cross  a  bridge  where  once  a  certain  Minola 
Grey,  now  Lady  Heron,  wife  of  the  distinguished 
Colonial  Governor,  Sir  Victor  Heron,  used  to  linger 
at  quiet  hours,  when  there  were  no  loungers  near, 
Clement  stopped  and  leant  on  the  railing  of  the 
bridge,  and  looked   down  on   the  rufiled  water  of 
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the  canal.  The  face  and  the  eyes  of  Montana 
seemed  to  look  up  to  him  out  of  the  darkening 
water.  He  could  not  tell  what  had  put  this  odd 
idea  into  his  head;  but  whenever  he  looked  fixedly 
into  the  water  he  seemed  to  see  Montana's  eyes 
looking  up  to  his  own.  The  impression  was  un- 
comfortable, uncanny;  and^Clement  went  his  way, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  was  a  poetic  youth ; 
poets,  even  only  en  herbe,  must  have  their  odd 
fancies. 

Clement  was  going  home  to  the  house  of  the 
kind  old  man  whom  he  called  his  father.  The  livery- 
stable  keeper  had  long  since  given  up  all  manner 
of  business,  and  settled  with  Clement  in  a  house 
not  far  from  Primrose  Hill.  The  old  man  was 
rich  enough,  and,  except  for  Clement,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  money.  He  was  leading  a  blank, 
half-puzzled  sort  of  life,  growing  every  day  more 
and  more  into  the  conviction  that  he  was  to  see 
his  lost  son  again;  growing  only  more  eager  to 
see  him  with  every  year  that  intervened  between 
the  present  and  the  past.  Much  as  he  was  attached 
to  Clement,  yet  Clement's  presence  seemed  only 
to  keep  alive  all  the  more  the  memory  of  his  son 
and  the  longing  to  see  him.  Although  he  had 
adopted  Clement,  and  the  young  man  called  him 
father,  he  had  never  asked  Clement  to  take  his 
name.  He  was  Edmund  Varlowe,  old  Edmund 
Varlowe  now  \  and  there  was  once  a  young  Edmund 
Varlowe,   and   that  was  all.     There  could  not  be 
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any  young  Edmund  Varlowe  but  the  one;  so  Cle- 
ment Hope  remained  Clement  Hope. 

When  he  had  crossed  the  bridge,  Clement 
had  not  very  far  to  walk  before  he  reached  Mr. 
Varlowe's  house. 

The  house  was  an  odd,  old-fashioned  building. 
It  belonged,  probably,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the 
early  Georgian  days,  but  it  must  have  had  an  old- 
fashioned  look  even  when  it  was  built.  Not  that 
it  could  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  imitation 
of  some  older  fashion,  some  modern-antique,  some 
affectation  of  revivalism.  Such  affectations  did  not 
prevail  in  the  somewhat  dull  but  very  simple  and 
straight-forward  days  when  its  foundation-stone 
was  laid.  It  was  evidently  one  of  those  houses 
which  have  the  peculiarity,  as  some  girls  have,  of 
always  looking  old-fashioned  even  in  their  freshest 
days.  If  perchance  some  whim  were  to  cause  a 
revival  of  the  precise  period  of  the  Georges  to 
which  this  house  belonged,  the  house  itself  would 
still  look  old-fashioned  and  even  out  of  place 
beside  the  very  neighbours  which  were  supposed 
to  reproduce  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  its 
day.  It  was  a  solid  block  of  a  house,  with  rounded 
corners  and  two  straight  rows  of  windows  above 
the  ground  floor,  the  ground  floor  itself  only 
showing  to  the  gazer's  view  a  door  with  a  semi- 
circular fanlight.  On  the  roof  was  a  round  turret, 
with  a  little  dome-like  cap  on  it  and  a  weather- 
cock    This  might  be  an  observatory,  or  it  might 
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only  have  been  the  architect's  idea  of  an  orna- 
ment. The  house  stood  alone,  with  a  little  patch 
of  mournful-looking  ground  about  it,  and  it  was^ 
on  the  height  of  a  gentle  slope  that  drew  back 
from  the  waters  of  the  canal.  There  were  many- 
trees  and  much  shrubbery  in  that  region,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  foliage  of  the  adjoining  park.  One 
standing  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  looking  across 
to  the  house,  could  sometimes,  as  it  so  happened^ 
see  no  other  human  habitation  whatever  but  this 
oddly  constructed  dwelling,  and  might  fancy  him- 
self far  away  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
gazing  on  some  family  mansion  to  which  the  owner 
wss  accustomed  to  travel  down  in  the  family  car- 
riage when  the  season  for  town  was  over,  in  the 
days  when  Mrs.  Thrale  was  yet  a  saucy  child,  and 
before  the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  had  been 
written.  It  was  well  worth  spending  a  few  moments^ 
on  the  spot  from  which  the  house  could  thus  be 
seen,  if  it  were  only  for  the  curious  effect  produced 
by  the  sight  of  the  dull  old  dwelling,  the  obser- 
vatory, the  weathercock,  the  canal,  the  thick  trees, 
and  the  absence  of  any  hint  or  other  human  ha- 
bitation. It  did  not  tax  the  fancy  of  the  gazer 
very  much  to  suppose  himself  for  the  time  trans- 
ported not  only  out  of  London,  but  out  of  the 
centuiy.  When  he  had  enjoyed  that  sensation 
long  enough,  he  had  only  to  walk  a  few  paces 
either  way,  and  he  was  in  London  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  again  to  his  heart's  content. 
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The  effect  was  especially  good  when  the 
evening  began  to  fall.  The  house  was  one  to  be 
seen  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  suggestion  of 
age  and  even  of  decay  about  it  which  suited  with 
dun  evening  clouds  and  "black  vesper's  pageants." 
Why  should  not  Clement  Hope  feel  a  new  interest 
in  such  a  scene,  familiar  as  it  was  to  him,  and  in 
the  odd  effect  produced  by  such  a  house  in  such 
a  neighbourhood?  Clement  was  only  too  much 
given  to  the  half-sensuous  enjoyment  of  any  idle 
fancy,  and  he  had  often  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
throw  away  on  such  harmless,  indolent  delight. 
He  lingered  this  evening,  and  looked  long  at  the 
house,  and  took  up  positions  from  which  fresh 
picturesque  effects  were  got,  and  studied  the  scene 
as  if  he  had  not  looked  on  it  before.  At  last  he 
made  quickly  for  the  house,  and  when  he  came 
to  its  railings  and  gate  he  saw  that  Mr.  Varlowe 
was  walking  in  the  front  garden. 

The  livery-stable  keeper  was  falling  fast  into 
years.  His  hair  was  long  and  massed  about  his 
head;  the  hair  was  perfectly  white;  his  moustache 
and  beard  were  white;  but  he  had  lost  hardly 
anything  of  his  dignity  of  bearing,  and  he  only 
stooped  occasionally  when  he  happened  to  have 
been  for  some  long  time  sitting  in  his  chair.  He 
walked  usually  upright,  with  a  soldierly,  resolute 
air,  and  shoulders  squared,  and  might  have  been 
indeed  a  very  statuesque  figure  but  for  that  curious 
appearance  about  the  legs  which  belongs  to  men 
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the  greater   part  of  whose  lives  has  been  passed 
on  horseback. 

An  odd  sensation  came  over  Clement  as  he 
opened  the  gate  and  saw  the  old  man  coming 
down  the  gravel  walk.  It  was  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Varlowe  before,  but  suddenly  began  to 
be  struck  with  the  strange  impression  of  a  likeness 
to  somebody  he  had  seen  elsewhere,  and  whose 
identity  he  could  not  now  recalL  Clement  stopped 
in  his  walk  up  the  garden,  and  looked  with  a 
curious  half-puzzled  air  at  the  old  man,  exactly  as 
one  looks  when  caught  by  some  impression  of 
unexpected  resemblance.  The  thought  that  passed 
across  Clement's  mind  for  the  moment  was  that 
familiar  thought,  "Surely  I  have  seen  that  face, 
or  something  very  like  it  before,"  and  then  the 
momentary  confusion  became  all  the  more  con- 
fused in  the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  face  he  had  been  seeing  every  day  since  his 
boyhood. 

"You  seem  puzzled  a  bit,  Clem,  my  boy," 
Mr.  Varlowe  said:  "what  has  gone  wrong  with 
you?" 

"Nothing,  father,"  said  Clem;  "only,  as  I 
came  up,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  had 
seen  some  one  lately  who  reminded  me  of  you, 
and  I  think  you  now  remind  me  of  some  one  I 
have  lately  seen." 

-•'Like  enough,"  said  the  old  man;  "a  good 
many  men  of  my  age  about  London." 
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"But  not  a  good  many  of  your  figure  and 
face/' 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  there  are  some,  anyhow; 
-and  the  fewer  there  are,  the  more  likely  you  would 
be  to  notice  any  one  you  chanced  to  see.  But 
you  have  been  a  good  long  time  away,  Clem, 
and  I  have  been  mainly  anxious  about  you  now 
and  then."  Mr.  Varlowe  still  retained  a  good 
many  of  his  northern  peculiarities  of  speech. 

"I  have  been  meeting  a  wonderful  man,"  said 
"^Clem. 

"Ay,  ay?  What  is  he  like,  now?  and  how 
-does  he  come  to  be  wonderful?" 

"Well,  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  grand  scheme 
for  founding  a  new  colony  and  beginning  a  new 
Jife  out  in  America." 

"I  don't  believe  much  in  those  new  schemes," 
said  the  old  man  gloomily,  "they  seldom  come  to 
anything.  What  do  you  want  leaving  old  Eng- 
land? Lef  her  people  stick  to  her,  that's  my  idea. 
I^et  all  people  stick  to  their  own  soil  while  they 
can,  Clem,  my  boy.  Believe  me,  a  man's  never 
so  happy  as  when  he's  at  home." 

"But  all  men  can't  stick  to  their  own  soil," 
•said  Clem,  "and  some  have  no  home  to  keep 
^to." 

Mr.  Varlowe  looked  at  him  anxiously.  He 
sometimes  began  to  be  afraid  that  the  young  man's 
natural  desire  to  see  the  world  was  oppressed  by 
his  confinement  at  home.       "You  are   not  one  of 
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that  sort,  Clem,  my   boy,"  he  said;    "you  have  a 
home  as  long  as  you  like  to  stay  there." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Clem  hastily.  "I  don't  mean 
that.  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself.  If  everybody 
was  as  well  off  as  I,  there  would  be  no  use  for 
-new  schemes  and  new  colonies.  But  when  you 
have  been  with  a  master  mind  like  Montana,  you 
get  to  think  very  little  of  yourself,  and  your  own 
ways,  and  your  own  emotions,  and  you  begin  to 
5ee  that  people  ought  to  work  for  others  and 
think  for  others." 

"You  think   for  others,  I  am  sure,"   said  the 
•old  man;  "you  don't  think  much  for  yourself;  you 
always  think  for  me." 

Clem  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  when  he  had  to 
acknowledge  to  his  own  mind  how  small  a  part 
in  his  thoughts  his  fine  old  father  had  played  for 
many  and  many  an  hour  when  compared  with 
<:apricious  little  Melissa  Aquitaine.  This  was  the 
one  secret  he  had  not  ever  ventured  on  disclosing 
to  Mr.  Varlowe,  and  this  he  kept  back  only  be- 
<:ause  he  feared  it  would  distress  the  old  man  by 
making  him  think  that  his  adopted  son  must  soon 
find  new  ties  and  new  associations. 

"Then,  he  is  wonderful,  this  new  man?  Is  he 
a  lecturer  or  a  preacher?" 

"Well,"  said  Clement,  "he  is  a  lecturer  and 
a  sort  of  preacher,  but  I  have  not  heard  him  lec- 
ture or  preach;  it  is  the  man  himself  who  im- 
presses me.     I  have  only  talked  a  few  words  with 
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him,  but 'they  made  me  feel  as  if  a  new  life  ought 
to  be  opening  out  to  me,  and  as  if  I  ought  to  be 
doing  something  great.  I  don't  mean,"  he  added 
quietly,  "that  I  ought  to  be  doing  something  great 
myself,  or  that  I  could  be  doing  anything  better 
than  I  am  doing,  but  that, there  is  a  higher  pur- 
pose in  life  when  one  gets  out  of  one's  own  small 
concerns.  He  is  a  man  who  makes  one  feel 
ashamed  of  troubling  himself  about  passing  and 
personal  affairs.** 

They  were  now  walking  up  and  down  the 
gravel  path.  This  was  a  favourite  amusement  of 
Mr.  Varlowe.  He  liked  to  walk  up  and  down  in- 
the  evening  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  his  young 
supporter;  not  that  the  strong  straight  figure 
seemed  to  need  much  support^  and  although  our 
youth  was  a  fair  stature,  he  stood  considerably 
shorter  than  the  elder  man,  who  leant  on  him 
with  a  kind  of  affectionate  semblance  of  weakness 
requiring  to  be  upheld. 

There  was  certainly  something  about  Clement's 
look  to-day  which  still  puzzled  Mr.  Varlowe.  The 
boy  did  not  seem  quite  himself,  he  thought-,  there 
were  alternate  lights  and  shades  crossing  his  face, 
as  if  some  vexation  had  its  turn  occasionally,  and 
was  then  succeeded  by  a  new  light  of  hope  and 
of  elated  purpose.  Mr.  Varlowe  had  been  so  long 
a  widower,  and,  never  having  had  any  daughters, 
had  had  so  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  women 
or  their  gossip,  that  it  "never  occurred  to  him  for 
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a  moment  to  think  it  possible  Clem's  trouble  might 
have  heen  caused  by  some  daughter  of  Eve.  Clem, 
to  his  mind,  was  still  only  a  boy,  although  a  tall 
and  strong  boy,  and  Mr.  Varlowe  never  dreamed 
that  the  lad  might  be  in  love.  But  he  could  see 
well  enough  that  something  was  troubling  Clem, 
and  he  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  anything 
being  hidden  from  him. 

"Something  is  the  matter  with  you,"  at  last 
he  said  bluntly.  "You  seem  distressed  somehow. 
You  are  taking  something  to  heart.  Come,  out 
with  it,  there*s  a  good  fellow.  Let  me  know. 
You  don't  want  any  money,  do  you?"  for  in  his 
puzzled  moment  he  could  think  of  no  trouble  that 
could  come  to  young  men  unless  the  want  of 
money. 

"No,"  said  Clem  smiling,  "I  don't  want  any 
money;  you  always  take  care  that  I  have  enough 
of  that.  Indeed,  nothing  is  the  matter  with  me  but 
that  I  have  been  talking  to  Mr.  Montana,  and 
that  he  makes  me  feel  rather  ashamed  of  my  own 
life  so  far.  I  have  been  doing  nothing.  I  think 
a  man  should  have  a  purpose,  even  if  he  is  not 
ambitious  enough  to  want  a  career." 

"Never  want  a  career  I"  said  the  old  man 
with  energy.  "Whatever  you  do,  Clem,  my  dear 
boy,  never  want  a  career;  never  have  anything  to 
do  with  careers;  careers  are  the  ruin  of  boys.  I 
know  people  who  went  heaven  knows  where  be- 
Vol.  I,  N 
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cause  they  fancied  they  ought  to  have  careers. 
Don't  do  it,  Clem;  I  hate  careers.  Whatever  we 
talk  of,  let's  hear  no  more  of  that." 


CHAPTER  XL 

"MUST  NEEDS  TO  THE  TOWER?** 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  Clement  Hope 
did  not  fail  to  call  on  Mr.  Montana  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Montana  lived  in  one  of  the  Pic- 
cadilly hotels.  He  had  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms 
there,  and  appeared  to  live,  according  to  the  fa- 
miliar phrase,  "regardless  of  expense."  Outside 
his  door,  on  the  first  floor,  waited  a  negro  serving- 
man  who  had  once  been  a  slave,  and  who  had 
afterwards  fought  in  a  black  regiment  of  which 
Montana  volunteered  to  take  the  command.  The 
negro  asked  Clement's  name,  and  on  hearing  it 
instantly  showed  him  into  a  large  reception-room. 
There  Clement  saw  a  man  who  appeared  to  be 
servant  or  attendant  of  some  kind,  lounging  in  a 
listless  sort  of  way  near  a  window  which  looked 
on  Piccadilly  and  the  park.  This  man  was  much 
younger  than  the  negro;  he  was,  in  fact,  a  lad  of 
about  twenty.  He  was  of  a  complexion  and  style 
of  feature  new  to  Clement.  He  had  a  sallow, 
dark-greenish,  oily  complexion,  and  long,  lank, 
streaky    hair.      Clement    assumed    that    he  was  a 
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foreigner  of  some  kind,  but  ventured  to  address 
him  in  English.  The  young  man  replied  in  a 
kind  of  broken  English,  and  with  a  sad,  sickly- 
smile  intended  to  suggest  a  welcome.  He  ex- 
plained to  Clement  that  Mr.  Montana  would  come 
in  a  moment,  and  that  Clement  was  meanwhile 
to  wait.  Then  the  attendant,  or  whatever  he  was, 
fell  back  into  the  window,  listless  as  before. 

Clement  looked  round  the  room.  It  was 
furnished,  of  course,  in  the  usual  style  of  a  West- 
End  hotel,  but  there  were  a  good  many  appoint- 
ments added  which  spoke  of  the  individuality  of 
its  present  occupant.  There  were  masses  of  pa- 
pers, English  and  foreign,  bluebooks,  and  reports, 
and  one  table  was  almost  covered  with  unopened 
correspondence.  On  another  table  a  sword  was 
lying.  Clement  took  it  up,  and  with  a  sort  of 
vague  curiosity  drew  it  from  its  sheath.  The 
sword  was  dinted  in  many  places,  and  had  en- 
graved upon  the  blade  the  words  "Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg,  Richmond."  Many  architectural  plans, 
drawings,  and  even  models  were  scattered  about. 
On  a  smaller  table  in  a  recess  was  a  careless  heap 
of  watches,  jewelry,  chains,  trinkets  of  all  kinds, 
and  money. 

Montana  came  in  while  Clement  still  had  the 
sword  in  his  hand.  Montana  entered  the  room 
slowly,  with  his  usual  demeanour,  as  one  rapt  in 
a  reverie  or  a  dream.  He  did  not  look  at  Clement 
till  he  was  quite  close   to  him,    and  then  his  face 

N* 
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lighted  up  with  the  sudden  beaming  smile  which 
had  fascination  for  so  many  of  his  admirers,  and 
even  went  far  to  disarm  his  enemies.  It  seemed 
to  have  something  special  and  personal  in  it.  It 
seemed  to  say  to  the  one  on  whom  it  lighted, 
"You  are  the  person  I  specially  wished  to  see. 
You  are  the  person  whose  presence  was  most 
needed  at  this  moment  to  my  purposes  and  my 
hopes. " 

Clement's  heart  went  out  to  meet  this  gracious 
smile.  Montana  held  out  his  hand  in  a  cordial 
fashion,  and  Clement  pressed  it  almost  with  re- 
verence. But,  as  Clement  looked  into  Montana's 
eyes,  the  same  kind  of  puzzled  thought  perplexed 
him  which  had  seized  him  when  he  returned  home 
that  evening  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and 
he  saw  Mr.  Varlowe  in  his  garden.  "Have  I  not 
seen  a  face  very  like  this  lately?"  was  the  thought. 
It  so  dominated  Clement  for  the  moment  as  po- 
sitively to  interfere  with  the  cordiality  of  his  reply 
to  the  friendly  greeting  of  the  great  leaden 

Montana  turned  to  the  attendant  and  said  a 
few  words  to  him  in  a  tongue  which  Clement  not 
only  could  not  understand,  but  which  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  any  language  with  which  he  had 
the  least  acquaintance. 

"He  is  a  Red  Indian,"  said  Montana,  "an 
Indian  of  the  plains ;  the  Forest  Indians,  the  noblest 
of  the  race,  are  gone.  I  brought  him  away  from 
the  territory  which,    by    an   odd  chance,    has  the 
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same  name  as  myself.  There  was  a  massacre  of 
the  Indians  in  Montana,  a  massacre  which  they 
said  was  provoked  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
I  saved  this  lad.  There  was  risk  in  it,  but  I  did 
not  care.  He  is  devoted  to  me.  He  goes  about 
with  me  everywhere.     I  shall  not  have  him  long." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Clement.  He  saw  that 
Montana  seemed  to  wait  for  a  question. 

"He  will  not  live.  He  cannot  live  in  civili- 
zation. The  life  of  cities  is  fatal  to  the  Indian, 
and  this  lad  was  sickly  from  his  birth.  Anyhow, 
the  Red  Indian  does  not  get  on  in  what  are  called 
civilised  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  farther  west 
you  find  him  the  less  is  he  fit  to  breathe  our 
fetid,  unwholesome  air." 

"But  I  suppose,"  said  Clement,  "you  will 
take  him  with  you  to  the  new  colony?" 

"The  new  colony,"  said  Montana  coldly,  "can- 
not be  built,  or  even  begun,  in  a  day;  in  the 
meantime,  I  fancy  my  poor  lad  must  die.  But  I 
don't  see  much  to  regret  in  that.  I  don't  take 
the  common  view  of  death.  If  there  is  no  pur- 
pose in  life  I  see  no  use  in  remaining  in  it. " 

Clement  hastened  to  say  that  such  was  his 
own  sentiment  exactly. 

"The  man  you  saw  at  the  door,"  said  Mon- 
tana, "I  brought  from  down  south.  I  got  him 
away  by  what  we  used  to  call  the  'Underground 
Railway'  in  those  days,  an  organization  by  which 
we    managed  to    enable    slaves  to    escape    into  a. 
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northern  State.  He  was  with  me  for  a  while  in 
the  war.  I  happened  to  save  his  life  once — there 
was  no  risk  in  it  to  a  man  of  my  views,  because 
I  then  did  not  care  whether  or  not — but  he  chose 
to  fancy  he  was  mightily  indebted  to  me,  and  he 
would  not  leave  my  service,  I  am  sure,  for  a  king's 
ransom.  Well,  let  us  not  talk  any  more  about 
myself,  or  yourself,  or  any  individual  man's  trifling 
adventures. " 

Clement  felt  it  almost  like  a  rebuke  to  be 
thus  invited  not  to  talk  any  more  about  himself. 
He  had  not  said  a  word  on  that  subject,  and  in- 
deed had  said  very  few  words  of  any  kind.  But 
he  greatly  honoured  the  loftiness  of  the  principle 
which  Montana  enunciated.  What  did  it  matter, 
truly,  how  men  like  himself,  or  even  men  like 
Montana,  felt  or  acted,  while  there  was  a  great 
cause  in  the  air?  Yet  he  was  glad  that  in  the 
few  words  Montana  spoke  there  had  been  even  a 
casual,  and  of  course  unconscious,  reference  to 
Montana  himself.  It  served  to  show  what  high 
purposes  the  great  leader  had,  and  what  noble 
deeds  of  personal  beneficence  and  bravery  he  must 
have  accomplished.  Then  they  talked  about  the 
Church  of  Free  Souls,  and  the  kind  of  work  that 
was  being  done  in  the  East  End — work  with 
which  Montana  professed  much  sympathy. 

Montana  moved  towards  the  table  where  the 
letters  stood,  and  placed  a  chair  beside  it  for 
Clement,  and    invited  him  to    sit.     Montana    him- 
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self  sat  on  the  other  side,  and  took  up  some  of 
the  letters  that  were  piled  on  the  table.  Begging 
Clement  to  excuse  him,  and  not  to  consider  him- 
self in  the  way  if  he  ventured  to  open  some  of 
them,  Montana  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  few. 

Clement  sat    and   listened    and    watched  with 
devoted  attention.     He  felt  it  ^  great  thing  to  be 
thus  admitted,  as  it  were,  to  the  private   business 
life  of  the  leader.     Montana  evidently  treated  him 
as  one  of  a  recognised  band  of  followers,  one  ad- 
mitted to   know    what    the  chief  was  doing,    and 
even  what  he  was  thinking  about*     As  he  opened 
this  or  that  letter  he    sometimes    told  Clement  in 
a  word  or  two  what  it    was  all   about,    and  com- 
mented on  its  wisdom    or  its  folly,    its   relevancy 
or  its  irrelevancy  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view. 
Suddenly  Clement's  eye  fell  upon  the  letter  which 
lay  next  under  Montana's  hand.     It  was  addressed 
to  Montana  in  a  woman's  writing.    Clement  thought 
he    surely    could    not  be    mistaken    in    that  hand. 
Never,  ohl    never  had  letter  or  line  been  addressed 
to  him    by    that    hand,    and    yet   he  had  seen  it 
often  and  knew  it  well,    and    felt    sure    he    could 
swear    to  it    anywhere.      The    letter    to  Montana, 
he  was  satisfied,    was   addressed  by    the    hand    of 
Melissa  Aquitaine.      Probably  it    was    some  com- 
monplace message,  some  ordinary  invitation,  some 
reminder  of  an  engagement.     Yet  Clement  would 
have  longed  to  see  any  such  missive  addressed  in 
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that  band  to  him.  For  a  moment  all  his  old 
love  flashed  up  within  him  again.  He  felt  that 
his  cheeks  were  growing  red  as  he  waited,  with 
a  nervous  anxiety  which  he  could  hardly  conceal, 
for  the  moment  when  Montana  should  take  up 
the  letter,  open  it,  and  read  it»  Luckily  for  him, 
Montana  did  not  appear  to'  observe  his  embarrass- 
ment. Perhaps  Montana  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
observing  much  that  did  not  directly  concern  him- 
self. Another  moment,  and  Montana  had  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  Hardly  looking  at  the  super- 
scription, he  broke  the  seal  and  took  out  the  en- 
closure. Whatever  its  subject,  the  letter  was  not 
a  brief  invitation,  or  formal  reply,  or  reminder  of 
an  engagement;  it  was  not  a  lady's  mere  line  or 
two  of  civil  request  to  a  friend.  Pages  of  manu- 
script were  contained  in  that  envelope.  Was  it 
possible  Melissa  Aquitaine  could  ever  have  been 
influenced  by  any  sense  of  duty  to  pen  so  long 
a  letter?  It  was  impossible,  Clement  felt  inclined 
to  think,  knowing  what  he  did  of  the  girl,  and 
through  all  his  absurd  affection  for  her  being 
fully  conscious  of  her  weaknesses  and  her  ways. 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  writing,  which  he  could  not 
help  seeing,  he  could  less  and  less  doubt  that  it 
was  the  hand  of  Melissa  Aquitaine. 

Montana  glanced  at  the  letter  and  threw  it 
on  the  table.  "There,"  he  said  to  Clement,  "is 
an  illustration  of  one  of  our  difficulties.  We 
cannot  work  in  a  great    scheme  like  ours  without 
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the  help  of  women,  and  yet  we  are  every  moment 
reminded  how  hard  it  is  to  work  with  them. 
Their  emotions  carry  them  so  wildly  away.  I  am 
for  no  scheme,  in  all  my  thought  of  the  world's 
development,  which  does  not  keep  women*  in  their 
proper  place,  and  make  their  impulsive  natures^ 
subject  to  the  discipline  of  man.  They  are  great 
for  work  when  they  will  do  it,  but  they  will  follow 
any  emotion,  let  it  lead  them  where  it  will.  This^ 
is  a  lettef  from  a  girl — she  tells  me  she  is  a  girl 
— who  declares  herself  most  anxious  to  aid  hand 
and  heart  in  our  scheme,  and  yet,  like  a  girl,  she 
goes  in  a  moment  into  a  rhapsody  of  affection, 
and  devotion,  and  extravagant  love,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it." 

"Extravagant  love!"  The  words  went  through 
Clement's  heart.  But  if  so,  then  it  was  not  Me- 
lissa Aquitaine.  He  had  been  mistaken  in  the 
handwriting.  "Strange!"  he  said  aloud,  and  feeling 
at  the  same  time  a  keen  pang  to  think  that  none 
of  this  experience  of  woman's  readiness  to  pour 
out  her  affection  had  as  yet  in  any  way  found 
its  path  to  him ;  to  him  who  was  so  ready  to  re- 
ceive it,  so  longing  for  it,  come  almost  fronv 
where  it  might. 

"Do  you  know  the  writer?"  He  held  his- 
breath  for  an  answer. 

"No,"  said  Montana  coldly.  "I  don't  know 
the  girl,  but  she  tells  me  she  will  write  again, 
and  that  she  hopes  some  day  to  reveal  herself  to 
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me.  If  I  knew  her,  I  would  tell  her  not  to  reveal 
herself  to  me.  I  have  no  time  for  such  corres- 
pondence as  this,  and  I  don't  want  to  know  the 
woman  who  can  turn  aside  from  a  great  path  to 
waste  her  energy  in  silly  outpourings  of  love.  I 
always  have  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
Every  man  has  who  goes  into  any  great  move- 
ment. It  is  one  of  our  difficulties.  The  girl  is 
clever,  apparently,  but  she  wants  discipline.  You 
may  read  her  letter,  if  you  like,"  and  he  tossed 
it  over  to  Clement.  "There  is  nothing  personal 
in  that  sort  of  thing.  Emotional  girls  must  be  in 
love  with  somebody,  and  they  must  be  exposing 
their  love." 

Clement  took  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He 
glanced  over  a  page  or  two  and  then  put  it  down, 
feeling  as  if  he  had  done  a  mean  act  in  even 
glancing  at  it,  anonymous  though  it  was.  He 
could  hardly  have  read  it  in  any  case.  The 
characters  swam  and  danced  before  him.  Yet  he 
saw  enough  to  see  Jthat  it  was  a  wild  outpouring 
of  impassioned  love,  and  frantic,  almost  servile 
devotion.  The  writer  loaded  Montana  with  words 
of  affection  and  homage.  There  was  love,  love, 
love,  repeated  through  every  page.  It  never  could 
be  Melissa  Aquitaine  who  wrote  in  this  style;  and 
yet  Clement  Hope  felt  it  all  but  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  writing  he  looked  on  came  from 
Melissa  Aquitaine's  hand. 

"There  are  women  of  a  different  kind,"  said 
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Montana,  "women  who  could  assist  us  and  be  a 
tower  of  strength  to  us,  and  we  want  some  such 
women  just  now." 

"You  know  of  such  women?"  Clement  asked 
half  inarticulately.  He  did  not  very  well  know 
what  he  said,  or  why  he  said  it.  He  wished  to 
say  something. 

"I  think  I  know  of  one.  She  hesitates  a  little 
yet,  but  she  will  not  hesitate  in  the  end.  When 
work  is  appointed  for  men  or  women,  the  one 
for  whom  it  is  appointed  must  do  it.  Now,"  said 
Montana,  rising,  "we  will  go  to  the  East  End;  I 
will  show  you  the  Church  of  Free  Souls,  and  we  will 
talk  over  our  plans  as  we  go.  Do  you  like  to  walk?" 

"I  am  very  fond  of  walking." 

"I  am  a  great  walker,"  said  Montana,  "and 
I  don*t  care  about  a  carriage  when  I  can  avoid 
it.     I  like  to  be  no  better  than   my   neighbours." 

They  set  out  for  the  Church  of  Free  Souls. 
It  was  a  long  walk,  and  Montana  talked  a  good 
deal  more  than  was  usual  with  him.  He  appeared 
to  be  pouring  confidences  into  Clement's  ears, 
and  yet  Clement  did  not  seem  to  arrive  at  any 
particular  knowledge  of  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
He  heard  a  great  many  maxims  and  phrases 
which  for  the  time  impressed  him;  and  he  saw 
Montana  now  and  again  recoil  from  some  expla- 
nation, and  seem  to  shelter  himself  in  a  sort  of 
cavern  of  profound  thought.  In  truth,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Clement  remained,  as  regards  Mon- 
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tana's  general  organization  and  immediate  pur- 
poses,  about  as  wise  as  he  had  been  before. 

"You,  at  all  events,"  Montana  suddenly  said^ 
"will  work  with  us.     I  knew  that  from  the  first." 

"I  will  work  with  you  all  I  can,"  Clement 
answered  with  some  hesitation,  fearing  lest  the 
answer  might  lower  him  in  the  leader's  eyes;  "but 
I  have  told  you  of  my  father.  I  cannot  leave 
him.     I  cannot  go  out  with  you  just  yet." 

"We  are  not  going  out  just  yet,"  said  Mon- 
tana, "nor  could  I  ask  you  to  disregard  your 
father's  wishes.  You  can  help  us  here  as  well  as 
there.  The  true  follower  can  help  anywhere. 
Above  all  things,  you  must  have  faith.  You  must 
trust  in  me  and  follow  me.  I  may  not  yet  be 
able  to  tell  you  all  I  mean  to  do.  But  you  must 
believe  in  me,  even  if  sometimes  you  have  ta 
follow  me  in  darkness." 

Some  words  which  the  old  livery-stable  keeper 
had  often  read  to  him  came  involuntarily  up  in 
Clement's  mind:  "He  who  foUoweth  Me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness."  But  he  did  not  venture  to* 
apply  them  to  the  present  hour  and  the  present 
leader^ip,  and  he  thought  it  all  right  and  proper 
that  Montana  should  not  reveal  his  whole  scheme 
and  organization  at  once.  Besides,  this  proposed 
reticence  fully  accounted  for  a  certain  previous, 
vagueness  in  Montana's  descriptions,  and  made 
darkness  itself  clear — that  is  to  say,"  explained  ta 
Clement    why  Montana    did    not    explain    himself. 
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The  denial  of  a  full  confidence  from  the  leader 
only  made  the  follower's  confidence  all  the  fuller. 
While  leader  and  follower  are  on  their  way  to 
the  Church  of  Free  Souls,  we  may  say  that  that  insti- 
tution was  a  new  church  or  temple  which  had  sud- 
•denly  arisen  in  London.  It  was  not  new  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  modern  structure.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the 
very  oldest  buildings  in  the  very  old  quarter  where 
it  stood.  I  had  gone  through  many  changes.  It 
had  been  a  Quakers*  meeting-house,  a  Presbyterian 
place  of  worship,  a  corn  store,  a  music-hall  or 
-singing  saloon,  and  now  it  was  converted  back 
again  to  something  of  its  original  purpose  by  be- 
coming the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  It  was  made 
all  the  more  attractive  to  the  curious  from  distant 
parts  because  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  at.  It  stood 
in  one  of  those  mazes  of  little  streets  which  run 
off  Tower  Hill,  and  from  which  every  now  and 
then  you  get  glimpses  of  the  round-topped  turrets 
and  weathercocks  of  the  Tower  itself,  with  occasion- 
ally, on  a  clear  day,  a  flash  of  the  Thames  and 
of  the  Pool  below.  The  Church  of  Free  Souls 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  occupation  of  a 
sect  of  very  advanced  Dissenters  verging  on  to 
free  thought.  Under  their  rule  it  had,  however, 
its  regular  forms  of  worship,  not  unlike  those  of 
any  other  Nonconformist  chapel.  But  suddenly  it 
had  passed  into  the  care  of  a  minister  who  him- 
self had  wandered  forth  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land itself,    on  and  on,   away  and  away,   into  ex- 
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treme  freedom  of  opinion,  l/nder  his  inspiration 
the  Church  of  Free  Souls  grew  into  existence.  He 
was  an  eloquent  man,  had  been  a  very  fashionable 
preacher  in  the  West  End  in  his  time,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  his  having  migrated  thus  far  eastward, 
and  settled  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Minories, 
and  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Tower,  would 
have  been  enough  to  lend  attraction  to  a  new 
ministration,  and  to  draw  a  crowd. 

Gradually  crowds  were  drawn  to  the  Sunday 
services,  and  at  certain  times  it  was  difficult  indeed 
to  get  a  seat  there.  There  were  no  pews  or  di- 
visions or  inequalities  of  any  kind.  It  was  a 
question  of  first  served.  You  sat  where  you  could ; 
you  paid  nothing  for  your  seat,  and  might  give 
to  the  collection  afterwards  if  you  felt  inclined, 
or  abstain  from  giving  if  your  sympathies  did  not 
take  a  practical  form.  The  church  was  now  hand- 
somely painted  and  decorated  inside,  and  was  hung 
with  pictures,  not  professing  any  great  accuracy 
as  likenesses,  to  represent  all  the  eminent  religious 
persons  of  all  the  creeds  in  the  world,  except  the 
orthodox.  There  were  Zoroaster,  whose  portrait 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  fancy  likeness, 
and  Confucius,  and  Socrates  and  Mahomet,  and 
John  of  Leyden,  Hypatia  and  Joanna  Southcott, 
and  many  other  leaders  of  sects  or  peoples,  and 
eminent  public  men  and  women  who  had  supported 
new  movements  of  various  kinds.  The  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  was  distinctly 
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eclectic  in  its  nature.  It  was  in  some  sort  a  prin- 
ciple of  religious  averages.  It  assumed  a  certain 
portion  of  truth  and  a  great  deal  of  philosophy 
in  all  faiths  everywhere,  and  it  struck  a  kind  of 
average,  and  so  got,  or  professed  to  get,  a  certain 
profit  out  of  all  together.  The  preacher  usually 
declined  to  offer  any  set  opinions  of  his  own,  and 
simpFy  called  attention  to  the  "flower  of  good," 
according  to  his  own  habitual  expression,  which 
"blossomed  in  every  faith."  He  was  imperial,  and 
disdained  to  attribute  any  superiority  to  one  over 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  he  positively  declined 
to  see  any  particular  advantage  in  any  of  them, 
but,  culling  some  leaves  from  every  plant,  he  of- 
fered them  to  his  congregation  that  they  might  in- 
fuse all  together,  if  they  thought  fit,  and  so  make 
a  sweet  kind  of  syrup  of  their  own  brewing  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  soul. 

The  minister  in  charge  of  this  temple  was  as 
liberal  with  his  pulpit,  or  we  should  say  his  plat- 
form— for  he  disclaimed  and  contemned  the  use  of 
a  pulpit — as  he  was. with  his  religious  opinions. 
He  offered  the  advantages  of  an  audience  and  a 
platform  in  his  temple  to  any  remarkable  person 
who  came  in  the  way  and  desired  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  such  a  crowd.  Many  an  eminent 
stranger,  who  in  his  own  country  would  as  little 
have  expected  to  be  invited  to  address  a  congre- 
gation as  to  figure  on  the  tight-rope,  found  him- 
self, on  arriving  in^London,  favoured  with  a  grace- 
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ful  invitation  to  communicate  some  thoughts  on 
spiritual  matters  to  a  yearning  congregation  desir- 
ous for  all  forms  and  moods  of  truth  in  the  Church 
of  Free  Souls,  near  Tower  Hill.  The  audience 
that  gathered  there  were  naturally  eclectic,  not 
to  say  motley,  in  their  constitution,  as  were  the 
doctrines  to  which  they  came  to  listen.  Great 
ladies  from  the  West  End  came  in  their  carriages, 
and  were  interested  in  the  whole  affair  almost  as 
much  as  if  it  were  Hurlingham  or  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Strangers  of  almost  all  sorts  came,  re- 
garding the  church  as  one  of  the  sights  of  London 
w^hich  ought  tp  be  seen.  It  had  been  described 
over  and  over  again  by  the  correspondents  of  all 
the  American  papers  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
-cisco.  Numbers  of  eager-eyed  mechanics  from  the 
East  End  came  and  sat  there  and  listened  earnestly, 
hoping  to  hear  something  which  might  fill  them 
with  better  and  brighter  views  of  life  than  those 
which  they  could  evolve  from  their  own  dull,  hard 
daily  experience.  Young  men  and  young  women 
frdm  a  class  just  one  degree  above  that  of  the 
artisan  •,  young  men  and  young  women  probably 
who  assisted  in  the  poorer  kind  of  shops,  and  who 
were  noticed  among  their  fellows  for  their  sober 
ways  and  the  intense  anxiety  with  which  they 
looked  at  all  the  problems  of  life  *,  these  formed 
a  goodly  part  of  each  Sunday's  congregation. 
Some  deeply  thinking  men  and  women  came  there 
with  a  faint  hope  that  they   were  about   to  hear 
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something  which  really  might  open  on  them  a  ne\sr 
view  of  the  relations  of  life,  and  they  went  away 
for  the  most  part  disappointed. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  the  Church  of  Free 
Souls.  Clement  had  not  been  there  before,  but 
he  remembered  having  seen  Montana  come  to  meet 
them  when  the  girls  and  he  were  walking  round 
the  Tower  garden,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  hin> 
now  that  Montana  was  taking  the  shortest  way  ta 
bring  them  to  the  place.  At  least,  Montana  now 
certainly  brought  Clement  on  to  Tower  Hill  by 
a  way  wich  appeared  to  Clement  to  take  them  a 
little  out  of  their  road,  and  which  did  after- 
wards in  fact  oblige  them  to  retrace  their  steps. 
When  they  came  to  Tower  Hill,  Montana  crossed 
the  road  to  the  path  round  the  railings,  and  there 
began  to  pace  slowly  along  with  Clement,  very 
much  as  Clement  had  done  with  Geraldine  and 
Miss  Marion  on  the  memorable  day  when  he  first 
saw  Montana.  Not  manys  day  had  passed  since 
that  day,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  Clement  that  al- 
ready an  entirely  new  chapter  had  opened  in  his 
life.  They  walked  round  and  round  by  the  rail- 
ings, Montana  talking  sometimes  in  his  vague 
oracular  way,  and  sometimes  remaining  silent  for 
several  minutes. 

Suddenly  Montana  said,  without  looking  at 
Clement,  and  talking  as  if  he  were  communing 
with  himself^  "Yes,  there  are  women  who  could 
assist  a  work  such  as  mine." 

Vol.  I.  O 
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Then,  looking  round  at  Clement,  he  asked, 
"Have  you  known  Miss  Rowan  long?" 

There  was  a  tone  of  unwonted  eagerness,  or 
at  least  something  remotely  approaching  to  eager- 
ness, in  the  question,  w^iich  was  unlike  Montana's 
usual  way  of  speaking. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Clement,  and  he  felt  that  his 
colour  was  deepening,  "I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  within  the  last  few  days/ 

"But  you  have  known  Miss  Aquitaine  for  some 
time?" 

Clement  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  an 
unembarrassed  manner  when  he  answered  that  he 
had  known  Miss  Aquitaine  and  her  father  for  a 
long  time. 

"She  has  not  the  same  force  of  character," 
said  Montana.  "She  is  not  a  woman  to  create  a 
career  for  a  man.  But  perhaps  you  think  she  is?" 
he  suddenly  said,  changing  his  tone,  and  looking 
at  Clement  with  a  not  unkindly  smile. 

"No,"  said  Clement,  with  a.  sudden  earnest- 
ness which  was  forced  from  him,  "I  don't  think 
anything  of  the  kind." 

He  did  not,  indeed,  think  so  any  more. 

"Come,"  said  Montana,  "it  is  time  for  us  to 
go  to  the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  It  is  not  far  from 
this;"  and  they  went  their  way  at  once,  and  no 
other  word  was  spoken  until  they  reached  the 
place. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  MOTH  FOR  THE  STAR." 

How  was  it  with  Melissa  Aquitaine  when  an 
air  ground  out  on  a  barrel  organ  could  bring  tears 
into  her  eyes — she  who  had  never  been  supposed 
to  know  one  touch  of  sentiment?  The  air  that 
now  moved  her  thus,  and  made  her  put  down  her 
pen  as  she  sat  writing  in  her  room,  was  not  a 
dirge,  or  a  sad  appealing  hymn,  or  a  piece  of 
melancholy  music  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  air  of 
a  comic  song,  avulganmusic-hall  song.  We  are  stran- 
gely apt  to  fancy  that  melancholy  sensations  are 
wrought  only  by  music  that  is  melancholy.  To  the 
vast  majority  of  people,  the  feeling  that  music  inspires 
is  far  more  often  one  of  association  than  of  art  Some- 
thing suggested  by  the  air,  some  connection  which 
is  in  our  memory  with  past  time  or  a  lost  friend 
it  is,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  strain,  which 
touches  our  heart,  and  strikes  "the  electric  chain 
wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound."  The  village  lad 
enlists  and  goes  to  the  war,  and  is  killed,  and  his 
sweetheart  is  made  melancholy  for  years  after  by 
the  first  sound  of  "Tommy,  make  room  for  your 
uncle,"  on  the  barrel  organ,  because  he  used  to 
whistle  it,  and  he  is  dead.  The  young  wife  who 
died  long  ago  used  to  amuse  her  husband  by  rat- 
tling off  on  the  piano  the  inspiring  tvoV^s  ol  **0\^\sv- 
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pagne  Charley,"  and  the  Charley  of  that  day,  now- 
grown  a  middle-aged  man,  is  made  instantly  me- 
lancholy by  the  sound  of  that  ridiculous  air^ 
although  he  could  hear  without  outward  sign  of 
emotion  the  most  devotional  passage  of  the  sublim- 
est  oratorio,  or  the  soul-piercing  pathos  of  "Che 
faro  senza  Eurydice."  It  so  happened  that  a  com- 
mon music-hall  ballad  now  touched  Melissa's  heart 
and  made  her  eyes  wet.  It  was  some  ballad  that 
she  suddenly  remembered  having  heard  her  nurse 
sing  for  her  in  days  long  ago,  that  now  seemed  to 
her  long  ago,  when  she  was  still  a  child ;  days 
not  particularly  delightful  or  romantic  in  themselves; 
but  still,  days  when  nothing  troubled  her;  and  now 
something  was  troubling  her.  She  used  to  be  a 
disagreeable  little  child  enough  in  those  days;  and 
the  possibility  that  she  had  been  so  began  now 
to  occur  to  her  somehow.  She  began  to  doubt 
whether  she  had  been  exactly  all  that  she  might 
have  been  to  those  around  her.  New  feelings 
coming  up  within  her  were  beginning  dimly  ta 
reveal  to  her  the  possibility  of  other  people  having 
feelings  too  —  a  matter  wliich  had  not  previously 
occurred  to  her  mind.  She  was  unhappy,  poor 
little  girl;  and  the  air  she  heard  grinding  itself 
out  on  the  barrel  organ  spoke  to  her  of  a  time 
when  she  never  thought  of  either  herself  or  any 
one  else  being  unhappy.  So  she  put  down  her 
pen  for  a  few  moments  and  felt  the  tears  come 
into  her  eyes. 
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"What  a  fool  1  am!"  she  said  bitterly  and 
aloud,  and  she  went  on  with  her  writing  again. 
She  wrote  in  a  hurried  way,  rapid  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  then  stopping  for  a  long  time  to  think 
over  what  she  was  to  say  next,  and  tearing  up 
a  good  deal  of  what  she  wrote,  and  thrusting  the 
torn  scraps  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  as  if 
she  would  not  have  even  those  fragments  seen  of 
common  eye.  She  was  so  much  absorbed  in  her 
work  that  she  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  a  quick, 
light  tap  at  the  door,  and  then  the  opening  of 
the  door  itself.  Her  father  quietly  entered  the 
room.  As  she  had  not  heard  him,  he  would  now 
surprise  her  by  his  coming.  He  stole  behind  her 
chair  and  put  both  his  hands  over  her  eyes. 

Melissa  cried  out  at  once,  "PapaT 

"How  did  you  know  it  was  I?"  Mr.  Aqui- 
taine  asked,  setting  Melissa's  eyes  free  to  look 
out  upon  the  world,  which  they  did  at  that  mo- 
ment with  a  somewhat  startled  look  in  them. 

"Oh,  I  knew  the  touch  of  your  hands  very 
well;  and  besides,  there  was  nobody  else  who 
would  come  in  such  a  way." 

She  did  not  seem,  he  thought,  as  glad  to 
welcome  him  as  he  usually  found  her,  and  she 
hurriedly  shut  up  the  blotting-book  in  which  she 
had  been  writing. 

"What  have  you  been  doing,  Mel?"  he  asked, 
after  having  given  her  a  loving  kiss. 

"Oh,  nothing,  dear,"  she  said,  "nothing." 
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"Something,  surely.  What  have  you  got  in 
your  book?  What  have  you  been  writing?** 

She  got  up  petulantly,  opened  the  book,  took 
a  sheet  of  paper  out,  and  began  to  tear  it  in 
pieces.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was  looking  on  with  per- 
fect good  humour,  and  did  not  even  appear  to 
notice  the  anger  that  was  in  her  face. 

"I  do  believe,  Mel,"  he  said,  "you  have  taken 
to  writing  poetry;  come,  confess  you  were  trying 
your  hand  at  verses;  do  let  me  have  a  look." 

"No,"  said  Melissa,  still  with  an  embarrassed 
air,  "I  was  not  writing  poetry.  I  can't  write 
anything  worth  looking  at." 

"An  essay  on  woman's  rights,  perhaps?  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  a  look  at  it." 

"You  know  I  don't  care  about  woman's  rights," 
said  Melissa,   "or  woman's  wrongs  either." 

"Well,  I  never  thought  you  did  much;  but 
one  doesn't  know  what  may  have  come  about 
lately  under  the  guidance  of  Montana." 

Melissa  looked  up  at  him,  a  sudden  light  of 
wonder  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she  looked  down 
again. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  have  not  advanced  in  wo- 
man's rights  anj^  farther  than  I  was." 

"Then,"  said  Aquitaine,  "it  must  be  a  novel. 
You  are  beginning  a  novel.  It  is  something  or 
other  about  which  you  don't  feel  quite  certain, 
and  you  are  afraid  to  have  it  seen  by  any  one 
while    it    is  yet  a  project.      Never    mind,    girl;  I 
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know  they  say  children  and  fools  should  never 
look  at  unfinished  work,  and  so  I  shan't  ask  to 
look  at  yours.  But  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
something  remarkable  when  it  does  come  out. 
Only,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  long  piece  of 
work,  don't  you  know,  Melissa,  I  think  you'll 
never  finish  it." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  meant  for  the  early  and 
silent  tomb?"  said  Melissa,  with  an  attempt  to  be  ^ 
lively 

"No,  not  a  bit  of  it;  but  I  think  you  are  a 
very  lazy  and  capricious  little  girl,  and  that  what- 
ever you  begin  you  certainly  won't  finish,  if  it  is 
to  be  more  than  a  page.  If  that  were  a"*letter, 
now — I  dare  say  you  could  finish  a  letter,  pro- 
vided it  were  not  too  long;  but  I  despair  of  your 
ever  getting  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  romance.  Besides,  I  don't  know  what 
you  would  do  for  a  hero.  I  don't  believe  any- 
body is  a  hero  in  your  eyes,  not  even  I  myself, 
Mel.  Come,  confess  you  don't  think  me  an  heroic 
figure. " 

"Girls  don't  want  heroic  figures  for  their 
fathers,"  said  Melissa. 

"No,  I  suppose  they  don't.  It  would  be  rather 
uncomfortable  to  have  an  elderly  hero  always 
hanging  about  the  house,  would  it  not?  But  you 
have  a  hero,  then,  for  your  love  romance?" 

"I  am  not  doing  any  love  romance,"  said 
Melissa.     "How  can  you  be  so  tiresome?" 
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"Very  well,  girl,  let  it  be,"  said  the  good- 
natured  Aquitaine:  "just  now  I  want  you  to  do 
some  less  attractive  business;  I  want  you  to  com^ 
with  me  and  make  one  or  two  calls." 

Melissa  moved  uneasily  about  the  room,  and 
still  seemed  distressed  as  to  the  fate  of  the  torn 
paper  which  she  held  crumpled  in  her  hand. 

"You  haven't  got  a  waste-paper  basket,"  said 
Aquitaine,  "and  don't  know  what  to  do  with  your 
rejected  MS.  My  dear,  you  must  start  a  waste- 
paper  basket  instantly  if  you  are  going  in  for  the 
business  of  writing;  you  will  find  nothing  so  im- 
portant as  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  it  will  be 
just  as  well  you  should  fill  it  yourself  in  antici- 
pation, and  so  save  the  editors  and  publishers  the 
trouble;  they  will  do  it  if  you  don't." 

"I  haven't  a  waste-paper  basket,  and  there 
isn't  a  fire,  and  the  thing  is  neither  worth  de- 
stroying nor  keeping."  Nevertheless,  she  did  not 
throw  away  the  paper  that  she  held  in  her  hand. 
"Very  well,  dear,"  she  said;  "if  we  are  to  go  out, 
I  shall  be  ready  in  a  moment." 

"In  a  moment  1"  Mr.  Aquitaine  echoed.  "Very 
well;  I  will  read  a  few  of  the  newspapers.  I 
have  not  begun  them  this  morning,  and  your  mo- 
ment will  give  me  time  for  a  good  steady  read 
through  the  lot  of  them."  He  took  a  newspaper 
and  settled  himself  down.  Melissa  meanwhile  crept 
out  of  the  room  in  the  quietest  way,  eager  to  get 
to  her  own  chamber. 
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Mr.  Aquitaine  was  too  unsuspicious  a  man 
to  be  roused  to  any  sense  of  distrust,  even  by 
the  girl's  evident  embarrassment.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  had  been  writing  some  letter 
which  she  did  not  care  to  finish  when  once  she 
was  interrupted,  and  he  did  not  really  fancy  that 
she  was  starting  on  the. business  of  authorship. 
A  man  more  keen-eyed  than  he  might  have  thought 
that  there  was  something  in  the  girl's  evident  de- 
termination not  to  part  with  the  torn  paper  she 
held  in  her  hand.  But  even  if  Aquitaine  had 
isuspected  what  she  was  doing,"  or  had  insisted  on 
seeing  it,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  change  would 
ultimately  have  been  made  in  the  conditions  with 
which  this  story  has  to  deal.  Melissa  was  a  re- 
solute little  person,  sure  to  have  her  own  way  in 
the  end,  and  to  walk  whatever  road  she  marked 
out  for  herself,  no  matter  to  what  goal  it  con- 
ducted. 

On  her  rapid  way  upstairs  Melissa  literally 
»ran  against  Geraldine  Rowan.  Her  excitement 
and  agitation  did  not  escape  Miss  Rowan's 
notice. 

"Whither  are  you  flying,  and  what  have  you 
got  in  your  hand,  you  breathless  child?"  Geral- 
dine said,  playfully  holding  the  girl;  "what  torn 
document  is  that?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Melissa,  "and  I  don't 
•care.     I  wish  every    one    would    not  frighten  and 

torment  me.     What  is  it  to  anybody  what  1  write. 
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or  whom  I  write  to?  I  am  not  sending  it,  any- 
how— there  r  and  she  tore  the  paper  into  scraps 
ever  so  much  more  minute  than  she  had  done 
in  her  first  excitement,  and  then  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"Something  is  going  terribly  wrong  with  you,, 
my  dear  little  girl,"  Geraldine  said;  "and  I  am 
a  very  determined  friend,  Melissa,  when  I  want 
to  be  a  friend  at  all.  Come  to  my  room,  or  I 
will  go  to  yours;  let  us  talk  for  a  moment  or 
two.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  anything  if 
you  don't  wish;  but  if  you  could  at  all  bring  your- 
self to  make  me  your  confidante,  I  think  it  would 
be  good  for  you.  I  am  a  very  faithful  friend,  and 
I  know  that  something  is  troubling  you  lately 
that  you  want  to  conceal.  Why  don't  you  speak 
to  your  father?" 

Melissa  was  now  allowing  herself  to  be  led 
quietly  along  the  passage  towards  Geraldine's 
room.  She  made  no  answer,  and  was  only  trying 
to  prevent  her  sobs  from  being  heard.  They  got 
into  the  room,  and  Geraldine  carefully  closed  the 
door. 

"Why  not  speak  to  Mr.  Aquitaine;  Melissa?" 
she  said;  "he  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  of 
fathers  and  the  best  of  good  companions.  I  should 
tell  anything  to  such  a  man  if  I  were  you." 

"I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  Melissa  murmured, 
still  making  a  feeble  effort  to  keep  up  her  defiant 
manner. 
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"But  such  a  change  has  been  coming  over 
you  that  everybody  can  see — everybody,  I  think, 
but  Mr.  Aquitaine;  people  never  notice  their  own 
family.  Girls  don't  burst  into  tears  at  being  asked 
what  they  have  written  without  some  reason  for 
it.  Besides,  I  can  see  that  something  is  distressing 
you.  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Aquitaine,  or  will  you 
let  me  ask  Captain  Marion  to  speak  to  him?" 

"No,"  said  Melissa,  "nobody  shall  speak  about 
me  to  anybody.  I  don't  choose  to  be  spoken 
about.  If  I  have  anything  to  tell  I  will  tell  it 
myself,  but  I  could  not  talk  to  my  father  about 
it,  Geraldine.  How  can  you  speak  in  such  a  way? 
I  cannot  talk  to  him.  I  cannot  talk  to  anybody 
about  it." 

"Then,  there  is  something  1"  said  Geraldine 
quietly. 

"Oh,  of  course  there  is,  if  you  will  have  it, 
if  you  will  insist  upon  it.  Of  course  I  know  you 
have  been  wondering  about  this  for  ever  so  long. 
Well,  there  is  something.  I  am  a  very  silly  girl, 
that  everybody  knows;  and  I  have  been  making 
myself  more  silly  of  late  than  I  do  believe  even 
Providence  intended  to  make  me.  Look  here — 
yes,  I  think  you  are  a  true  friend,  and  I  like  you 
— or,  I  don't  hate  you;  not  more,  at  least,  than 
I  hate  most  people,  as  I  do.  I  don't  like  you, 
perhaps,  although  I  said  I  did  just  now;  still,  I 
don't  hate  you  more  than  I  hate  everybody.  I 
like  you  better    than    the    rest    of  them^    than — I 
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♦don't  know  what.  Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  I  have 
been "  Then  she  stopped.  She  looked  cu- 
riously into  Geraldine*s  face,  and  said,  "I  wonder 
what  you  will  think  of  me  when  I  tell  you?  and 
I  wonder  what  a  girl  like  you,  with  a  well-regu- 
lated mind,  is  likely  to  say?" 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  Geraldine,  "I  have  not 
a  well-regulated  mind;  I  am  always  so  impulsive, 
-so  foolish,  and  speaking  out  my  mind  too  freely; 
and  talking  to  everybody  as  though  I  were  his, 
Jier,  and  their  friend,  and  altogether  comporting 
myself  in  the  most  gushing  manner.  I  am  not  at 
all  a  girl  of  a  well-regulated  mind.  Sydney  Ma- 
rion is,  if  you  come  to  that.  She  has  a  well-re- 
gulated mind,  but  I  should  not  expect  you  to 
rush  into  confidence  with  her.  I  rather  appeal  to 
you  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  bond  of  sisterhood 
of  the  ill-regulated." 

Geraldine  was  endeavouring  to  make  the 
matter  as  light  and  easy  as  she  could. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Melissa,  "I  am  in  love; 
that's  all." 

"I  thought  as  much;  but  is  that  all?" 

"No,  that  is  not  all,"  said  Melissa,  "if  you 
will  have  it:  I  am  in  love  with  a  man,  and  I  have 
told  him  so." 

"You  have  not  written  to  him  to  tell  him 
•so?"  said  Geraldine. 

"Haven't  I,  though?"  Melissa  asked,  growing 
'defiant  and  saucy   in  her  despair.      "You  bet,    as 
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all  you  Americans  say — don't  they  all  say  *yotb 
bet'? — well,  then,  ^u  bet  I  have;  yes,  I  wrote^ 
and  told  him  so." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES. 

There  was  silence  between   the   two    girls   for  a^ 
moment  or  two  after  Melissa  had  made  her  reve- 
lation.    The  dusk  of  evening  was   gathering;  the 
air  was  soft;  Geraldine's  windows  were  open;  the- 
footfall  of  passengers  echoed  along  the  street ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  barrel-organ,  which  had  touched. 
Melissa's  sensibility  not  long  before,  was  still  heard 
in  the  room,  "faint  from  farther   distance  borne." 
Geraldine    could    hear    distinctly    the    beating    of" 
Melissa's  heart,  as  she  sat    close    to   the    troubled 
girl.     She  could  also  hear  the  faint  ticking  of  the 
pretty  little  clock  that  stood  on  the  chimney-piece; 
an    old    whimsical  fancy  came  into  her   head  that 
the  little  pit-pat  of  the  pendulum  ought  to  represent" 
the  beating  of  the    absent    lover's    heart,    keeping 
time  and  tune  to  the  throbs  of  Melissa's  enamoured 
bosom.     Geraldine  assumed  that  it  was  an  ordinary^ 
love  affair,  but  that    perhaps    the   youth   required 
some  little  direct  encouragement  from  the  maidens- 
She  was  conscious  even  then,  and  she  reov^TOb^x^^x 
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it  well  afterwards,  of  a  certain  sense  of  relief  in 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  Clement  Hope  on 
whom  Melissa's  uncontrollable  affections  were  fixed. 
"She  would  never  do  for  him,"  Geraldine  thought; 
"she  hasn't  soul  enough;  she's  too  petulant;  she 
couldn't  make  him  happy." 

Geraldine  was  sorry  for  Melissa  and  angry 
with  her  too.  But  she  was  not  at  first  much 
alarmed  by  Melissa's  disclosure.  It  did  not  occur  ^ 
to  her  to  think  who  the  person  could  be  to  whom 
Melissa  had  made  her  confession  of  love,  and  she 
was  more  inclined  to  be  amused  than  shocked. 

"Is  this  any  one,"  she  asked,  "whom  your 
father  would  Uke? 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Melissa  coldly.  *I  have 
not  consulted  my  father." 

"But,  won't  your  father  expect  to  be  con- 
sulted?" 

"I  don't  think  my  father  would  care  to  be 
consulted  about  his  daughter  making  a  fool  of 
herself  and  writing  a  silly  letter  to  a  man." 

"But  the  man  will  answer  the  letter,  won't 
he?     He  must  speak  to  your  father  or  to  you." 

"He  won't  answer  my  letter,"  Melissa  com- 
posedly answered,  "because  he  doesn't  know  my 
name." 

"Oh — then  you  didn't  sign  it?  You  didn't 
write  in  your  own  name?" 

"No,"  Melissa  answered  in  a  dismal  tone,  "I 
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did  not  get  so  far  as  that — but  I  dare  say  I  shall 
some  day/' 

"Well,  you  are  a  very  dreadful  little  girl, 
Melissa,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  I  hope  you 
won't  get  so  far  as  you  say.  I  hope  you  will  be 
content  with  your  anonymous  outpouring  of  homage. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  who  the  man  is,  if  I 
might — if  you  don't  mind  telling  me;  and  I  think, 
as  you  have  trusted  me  so  far,  you  might  trust 
me  a  little  farther  perhaps." 

"What  good  will  it  do  you  to  know?" 

"Well — only  this,  that  I  think  I  could  better 
judge  whether  this  humour  is  likely  to  last  with 
you  or  not,  and  whether  he  is  likely  to  find  out 
his  mysterious  admirer,  and  whether  it  would  matter 
if  he  did.     Is  he  a  very  young  man?" 

"No." 

"He  is  not  a  very  old  man,  I  suppose?" 

"No;  he  is  not  old,  and  he  is  not  young, 
and  he  might  be  any  age.  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  him.  No,  I  don't.  I'd  rather  not  have  lived 
than  not  seen  him." 

Geraldine  really  began  to  think  from  the  girl's 
manner  that  things  were  looking  serious.  "Have 
I  ever  seen  him?"  she  asked. 

"You  go  on,"  said  Melissa,  "as  if  this  was  a 
game  of  Twenty  Questions;  and  it  isn't.  Yes  — 
you  have  seen  him;  and  he  has  seen  you;  and  I 
wish  he  had  not." 
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"Why  do  you  wish  that?"  asked  Geraldine^ 
astonished. 

"'Demetrius  loves  your  fair,'"  said  Melissa^ 
"'oh  happy  fairT"  With  all  her  ignorance  and  her 
indifference  to  reading,  Melissa,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  had  a  little  knack  of  picking  up  a  Shake- 
spearian  quotation  and  employing  it  prettily  enoughs 

"This  is  mysterious,"  Ge/aldine  said.  "WelU 
if  I  had  any  influence  over  him,  1  am  sure  I  would 
make  him  oVer  to  you  with  all  my  heart.  But  I 
cannot  imagine  who  he  is;  we  know  so  very  few 
men — I  mean,  you  and  I  know  so  very  few  together. 
I  know  it  isn't  Mr.  Hope,  and  I  know  it  isn't  Mr. 
Fanshawe." 

" Stuff  1"  said  Melissa  contemptuously.  "Think 
of  Mr.  Fanshawe  1" 

"Well,  I  do  think  of  Mr.  Fanshawe;  I  think 
very  kindly  of  him,  but  I  know  it  is  not  he — I 
suppose  it  isn't  Captain  Marion?" 

"Not  likely r  said  Melissa. 

"Then,  I  give  him  up,"  said  Geraldine,  "and 
there's  an  end  of  it;  for  I  have  gone  through  all 
our  list  of  acquaintances." 

Melissa's  face  bore  such  an  expression  of 
surprise,  and  something  like  contempt,  that  a  light 
seemed  to  come  from  her  into  Geraldine's  mind. 

"Melissa,"  she  said,  "you  don't  mean  Mr. 
Montana?" 

"Don't  I,  though?"  Melissa  replied.  "But  I 
just  do.     I  am  in  love   with   him;   madly   in  love 
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with  him,  if  you  like — there  1  I  have  told  you  all. 
Laugh  at  me  if  you  please,  or  scold  me,  or  pity 
me;  it  is  true  all  the  same;  I  am  glad  I  have  told 
you ;  I  must  have  told  somebody,  or  I  should  have 
screamed  it  out  in  the  night.  I  have  written  him 
love-letters — grovelled  before  him.  Oh!  what  will 
he  think  of  me  if  ever  he  finds  out?" 

*'But  he  must  never  find  it  out,"  said  Geral- 
dine.     She  had  turned  pale;  the  thing  was  serious. 

"Oh,  he  will  find  it  out,"  said  Melissa.  "Some 
day  I  shall  betray  myself;  I  cannot  help  it.  I  wish 
I  had  been  a  better  girl.  I  wish  I  had  learnt  to 
think  more  of  what  people  say— and  all  that!  I 
wish  I  had  cared  for  saying  prayers — and — and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

Poor  Melissa  did  not  mean  to  speak  irreverently; 
but  her  turn  of  expression  was  touching  in  the 
very  simplicity  of  its  irreverence.  She  could  think 
of  no  other  words  at  the  time. 

"Prayers  and  that  sort  of  thing!"  said  Geral- 
dine. 

"Yes,  anything  you  like.  I  suppose  you  can 
pray?  My  mother  does  not  care  about  prayers, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  She  never  did.  My  father 
is  too  busy.  I  suppose  men  don't  pray.  Anyhow, 
I  wish  I  were  like  another  girl.  Oh,  how  I  wish 
I  were  like  you,  for  one  reason  above  all  others. " 

"I  don't  know  any  reason,"  said  Geraldine. 
"'I  haven't  a  father,  and  I  haven't  a  home." 

"No,"  said  Melissa,  standing  up  and  clenching 

Vol.  I.  .  P 
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her  little  hands;  "you  have  not.  But  Mr.  Montana 
cares  about  you  a  hundred  thousand  times  more 
than  he  ever  did  or  will  care  about  me — that  I 
know. " 

Geraldine  was  really  pained  by  these  wild 
words.  She  was  deeply  sorry  for  Melissa;  but  now 
there  began  to  mingle  with  her  concern  for  Melissa 
a  certain  vague  undefinable  sense  of  alarm  about 
herself.  Mr.  Montana's  manner  had  from  the  first 
been  unwelcome  to  her;  and  if  others  saw  it  as 
well  as  she,  if  others  had  the  same  impression 
forced  upon  them,  if  a  girl  like  Melissa  could  see 
it,  how  distressing  it  must  be  to  be  brought  con- 
tinually into  a  sort  of  companionship  with  Montana  ? 
Always  there  had  seemed  something  ominous  to 
Geraldine  in  her  relationship  with  him.  She  was 
not  afraid  of  him  as  others  were,  or  impressed  by 
him  and  his  strange  manners  and  his  singular 
beauty.  But  there  was  something  uncanny  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  shadow  seemed  always  to  be 
thrown  across  her  path.  Her  first  thought  on 
hearing  Melissa's  words  was  a  longing  to  go  away 
somewhere,  anywhere,  out  of  Montana's  range; 
and  then  came  back  to  her  the  more  reasonable 
thought  that  she  had  better  stay  where  she  was 
and  try  to  help  Melissa  out  of  her  difficulty,  and 
if  possible  help  her  to  cure  herself  of  her  foolish 
passion.  She  went  to  work  resolutely  to  reason 
with  the  girl,  but  did  not  seem  to  make  much 
impression. 
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**Let  me  alone,"  said  Melissa  at  last;  "advising 
is  never  any  good  with  me,  nor  arguing,  nor  scold- 
ing. It  was  always  my  way,  the  more  I  was 
pressed  not  to  do  a  thing,  the  more  I  wanted  to 
do  it.  You  can't  keep  me  back,  Geraldine,  from 
doing  anything  that  comes  into  my  mind.  I  could 
not  keep  myself  back.  I  will  try  to  keep  out  of 
this  as  long  as  I  can,  but  some  day  I  shall  either 
write  it  or  I  shall  speak  it.  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  keep  it  in;  and  I  suppose  he  will  rebuke  me 
and  preach  me  a  sermon  and  tell  my  father  all 
about  it,  and  Captain  Marion  will  shake  his  head 
over  me  and  think  what  a  bad  girl  I  am,  and 
what  good  girls  his  daughters  are — although  I 
dont  know  that,  either;  I  fancy  one  of  them,  at 
all  events,  is  nearly  as  far /gone  as  I  am  myself. 
But  anyhow  you  will  all  be  ashamed  of  me,  and 
I  shall  be  ashamed  of  myself.  But  I  am  in  love 
with  him  all  the  same,  and  he  must  come  to 
know  it,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

There  was  not  much  use  in  saying  more  on 
the  matter  just  then.  Melissa's  words  about  Montana 
and  her  hints  about  some  one  else  as  well  as 
herself,  made  Geraldine  unwilling  to  mention  his 
name  again. 

"Now  I  hope  I  have  shocked  you  enough  for 
once,"  Melissa  said  coldly,  "and  I'll  go.  I  had 
better  get  the  redness  out  of  my  eyes,  hadn't  I, 
before  dinner?  You  can  tell  on  me,  Geraldine,  if 
you    like;    you    can    tell    my    father,    or    Ca^taia 

^* 
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Marion,  or  Sydney,  or  anybody.  I  should  fancy 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  good  girl  to  tell  such 
a  thing  to  a  wicked  girVs  parents,  but  I  am  not 
a  great  authority  on  the  subject.  Do  as  you  like; 
I  don't  much  care." 

"You  dreadful  little  thing!  you  know  I'll  not 
betray  you,"  ^Geraldine  answered.  "I  don't  know 
that  I  am  not  doing  wrong;  I  don't  know  that  I 
ought  not  to  tell  your  father;  but  I  won't.  You 
trusted  me,  and  I'll  keep  my  trust.  But  oh,  my 
poor  child,  how  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  your 
father.     Oh,  when  I  had  a  father " 

"Yes,"  Melissa  said,  "I  dare  say  I"  She  was 
going  away  scornfully ;  but  something  in  Geraldine's 
expression  seemed  to  strike  her.  She  turned  back 
and  took  Geraldine's  hand  gently,  and  asked  in  a 
low  tone,  "Will  you  kiss  me,  Geraldine?" 

Geraldine  took  the  little  palpitating  girl  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

Montana  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Captain 
Marion's  house.  He  never  missed  a  day.  He 
came  and  went  when  he  pleased.  Sometimes,  but 
not  often,  he  dined  and  met  people  there;  his 
habit,  however,  was  to  come  in  early  in  the  day 
and  before  any  ordinary  visitor  was  likely  to 
arrive.  He  was  a  good  deal  with  Captain  Marion, 
who  still  remained  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  getting  to  know  all  about  Montana's  schemes. 
He  hardly  ever  failed  to  look  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  see  some  of  the  young  ladies. 
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With  all  Captain  Marion's  admiration  and 
reverence  for  his  friend  and  possible  leader,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  Montana's  visits  had 
strangely  changed  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
He  was  always  glad  to  see  Montana;  and  the 
singular  fascination  with  which  Montana  had  im- 
pressed him  from  the  first  in  no  wise  diminished, 
but  rather  increased,  from  the  frequency  of  their 
intercourse.  But  Captain  Marion  could  have  wished 
sometimes  that  the  women  were  out  of  the  way. 
Montana's  coming  and  going  acted  strangely  upon 
all  of  them.  Katherine  admired  him  in  the  most 
open  way,  flattered  him,  hung  upon  his  utterances 
— followed  him  about,  one  might  say,  almost  like 
some  faithful  animal  clinging  to  his  master's  heels. 
Captain  Marion  did  not  like  this.  It  puzzled  him ; 
it  sometimes  irritated  him.  His  soft,  affectionate, 
unsuspicious  ways  did  not  allow  him  to  think  that 
Katherine  was  trying  to  get  up  a  flirtation  with 
the  prophet  and  leader,  and  indeed  Montana's 
position  of  the  prophet  and  leader  made  it  easy  for  ^ 
women  to  offer  any  adulation  to  him  without  suggest- 
ion of  levity.  Yet  Marion  did  not  like  to  see  his 
daughter  thus  openly  devoted  to  Montana.  He 
thought  there  was  something  at  least  unladylike, 
not  to  say  unwomanly,  about  it.  He  wondered 
Trescoe  did  not  notice  it;  was  sometimes  glad  he 
did  not  notice  it,  and  sometimes  thought  it  rather 
weak  and  silly  that  Trescoe  did  not  see  it  and 
talk  to  her  seriously  and   put  a  stop  to  \t.     C^'sv 
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the  Other  hand,  the  coming  of  Montana  either 
sent  Miss  Rowan  out  of  the  room  or  condemned 
her  to  absolute  silence.  She  clearly  disliked  and 
distrusted  Montana  as  much  as  Captain  Marion's 
younger  daughter  believed  in  him  and  adored  him. 
This,  too,,  made  Captain  Marion  uncomfortable. 
He  was  very  much  attached  to  Miss  Rowan.  He 
was  always  happy  to  have  her  near  him.  He 
would  have  wished  her  to  like  everything  he  liked, 
to  love  all  that  he  loved,  to  have  the  same  tastes, 
inclinations,  and  tendencies  as  he  had.  It  distressed 
him  to  find  that  she  shrank  from  Montana  so 
openly,  and  to  all  appearance  disliked  him  so  much. 
He  wondered  that  Montana  was  not  repelled  by 
it.  He  was  afraid  sometimes  that  Miss  Rowan's 
manners  might  lead  Montana  to  come  Ifess  often. 

Again  and  again  Marion  was  on  the  point  of 
remonstrating  with  both  young  women — with 
Geraldine  for  her  repelling  manner  to  Montana, 
and  with  Mrs.  Trescoe  for  her  too  open  admiration. 
Then,  he  could  not  but  observe  with  pain  the 
strange  ways  of  Melissa  Aquitaine,  about  whom 
he  felt  an  almost  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
than  if  she  had  actually  been  his  daughter.  Her 
whole  nature  seemed  changed  since  Montana  came 
above  the  horizon  of  their  little  world.  She  crept 
into  corners  when  he  was  there,  and  scarcely 
spoke,  but  started  or  grew  pale,  or  looked  angry 
or  alarmed  according  as  others  spoke  and  he 
spoke    to    them.      She    who    had    been    such    an 
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audacious,  outspoken,  pert  little  chatterbox  was* 
sometimes  changed  into  a  melancholy,  bitter^ 
broken-down  creature.  How  Montana  failed  to- 
notice  that  something  was  amiss  with  the  little 
girl  whenever  he  came  into  the  room  Captain 
Marion  failed  to  understand.  Marion  himself  was 
anything  but  an  observant  man.  His  sympathies, 
and  not  his  observation  guided  him  in  this  instance. 
When  he  cared  about  anybody,  man  or  woman, 
he  wais  sure  to  observe  that  person's  movements 
closely  and  kindly,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  came 
to  notice  the  strange  ways  of  his  old  friend's  only 
daughter.  But  Montana,  who  had  keen  observation^ 
when  he  chose,  had  no  such  sympathies  to  guide 
him,  and  he  hardly  ever  noticed  the  little  girl 
whose  odd  ways  disturbed  Captain  Marion.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Katherine  was  always  saying 
spiteful  little  things  to  her  father  about  Melissa, 
and  suggesting  that  Melissa  was  madly  in  love 
with  Montana  and  was  making  an  exhibition  of 
herself.  ^ 

One  day  Marion  lost  patience  a  little. 

"I  tell  you  what,  Katherine,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  think  little  Melissa  is  the  only  woman  in 
this  house  who  sometimes  makes  an  exhibition  of 
herself.  I  think  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  show 
such  awful  admiration  for  Montana." 

Katherine  got  red  and  looked  angry,  but 
concealed  her  anger. 

"Why,    papa,"    she    said,    "you    are    awfully 
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fond  of  hitn— you  adore  him.     I  like  to  do  what- 
ever you  do." 

Marion  smiled  in  spite  of  himself  ^t  the 
absurdity  of  the  answer. 

"Thats  all  very  well,  Katherine,"  he  said, 
"for  me;  but  for  a  young  woman  to  go  on 
showing  such  admiration  is  quite  another  thing. 
I  wonder  how  Trescoe  likes  it." 

"But  Frank  doesn't  care  a  bit,"  said  Katherine. 
''He  knows  it's  all  right." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course,  we  all  know  it's  all 
right,"  said  Marion;  "but,  my  dear,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  better  to  be  a  little  more 
reserved?  I  don't  wonder  at  your  admiring 
Montana.  He  is  a  man  that  every  one  must 
admire — at  least,  almost  every  one,"  he  hastily 
added,  for  he  remembered  how  Miss  Rowan  did 
not  seem  quite  to  admire  him.  "But  then,  you 
know,  I  think  it  would  be  more  ladylike  to  be  a 
little  more  reserved.  After  all,  Montana  is  not 
an  old  man.  He  is  still  what  would  be  called  young, 
and  he  looks  younger  than  he  really  is,  and  he 
is  very  handsome." 

"But  then,  you  know,  papa,"  said  Katherine, 
**one  does  not  think  of  him  as  one  does  of  other 
men;  nobody  thinks  of  flirting  with  him.  I  am 
sure  I  don't ;  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  the 
courage.  One  might  as  soon  think  of  flirting  with 
John  of  Leyden  or  with  some  saint." 
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Marion  said  no  more,  but  he  observed  that 
the  adulation  went  on  as  much  as  ever,  and  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  just  the  sort  of  adulation 
which  a  woman  offers  to  a  John  of  Leyden  or  to 
a  saint.  However,  he  was  sure  there  was  nothing 
amiss  with  Katherine,  he  said  to  himself,  and 
Montana  was  the  safest  of  men.  Montana  never 
for  a  moment  put  on  the  manner  of  one  who 
flirts  with  women,  or  is  conscious  that  they  are 
trying  to  flirt  with  him.  His  manner  was  just 
the  same  to  men  and  women  whom  he  liked. 
Evidently,  Marion  thought,  he  did  not  like  Miss 
Rowan.  He  seldom  spoke  to  her,  although  Marion 
noticed  that  he  often  fixed  his  eyes  on  her. 

Another  little  v  trouble  to  sweet-  tempered 
Captain  Marion  was  the  growing  melancholy  of 
his  daughter  Sydney.  Young  Fanshawe  came 
very  often,  and  was  intensely  devoted  to  Miss 
Rowan.  He  was  very  friendly  with  Sydney,  as 
he  was  with  Melissa,  but  he  showed  an  undisguised 
devotion  to  Geraidine.  She  talked  to  him  and 
went  about  with  him  as  freely  almost  as  if  he 
had  been  her  brother.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  poor  Sydney  was  thrown  a  little  into  the 
shade — was  left,  as  it  were,  in  a  corner  by  herself. 
Once  or  twice,  when  Clement  Hope  called  after 
their  walk  to  the  Tower,  she  caught  ^TTfe?self 
wishing  that  he  would  come  very  often,  and^ 
thinking  what  a  very  handsome  young  man  he 
was,    and  how  like  a  picture,  and  how  sweet  and 
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tender  his  ways  were,  and  how  very  delicious  it 
would  be  if  he  were  only  to  be  a  little  friendly  and 
companionlike  with  her,  and  talk  with  her  in  a 
recess  of  the  room  as  somebody  was  always 
talking  with  Geraldine.  But  then,  again  would 
come  the  reflection  into  Sydney's  mind  that  most 
assuredly  if  Clement  came  often  he  would  devote 
himself  either  to  Melissa  or  to  Geraldine,  and  that 
she  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold  just  the  same 
as  before.  Captain  Marion  could  not  help  seeing^ 
that  Sydney  was  depressed  and  dull  sometimes^ 
and  that  something  was  wrong  with  her.  He  often 
thought  he  noticed,  with  peculiar  pain,  that  there 
was  a  certain  coldness  in  her  manner  towards 
himself,  and  that  her  affection  was  much  less 
demonstrative  than  it  had  ever  been,  although  at 
no  time  had  she  the  demonstrative  ways  of 
Katherine. 

This  puzzled  as  well  as  pained  him.  None 
of  the  talk  had  reached  his  ears  which  had  some- 
times come  to  those  of  his  daughter.  He  did  not 
remember  that  he  was  still  a  clever,  handsome^ 
attractive  man,  little  past  the  prime  of  life  as  yet^ 
with  plenty  of  money,  and  that  in  his  house,, 
apparently  on  the  most  familiar  and  affectionate 
terms, -*jjjth  him,  and  more  so  with  him  than  with 
an5p'5fner  of  his  family,  was  a  young,  bright,  and 
handsome  girl  who  was  believed  to  be  poor,  and 
who  had  all  the  world  before  her  to  make  a  way 
of  living  for  herself.    It  never  occurred  to  Captain 
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Marion  that  a  good  many  people  were  likely- 
enough  to  assume,  as  Mrs.  Aquitaine  had  long 
since  assumed,  that  Sydney  Marion  would  soon; 
have  a  young  stepmother. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  CRISIS. 


The  wrecks  come  to  the  shore.  The  shore  is  not 
expected  to  go  out  and  meet  the  wrecks.  Some- 
times, badly  off  as  the  wrecks  already  are,  it 
might  be  better  for  them  if  they  did  not  come- 
to  the  shore.  The  shore  only  batters  them  a* 
little  more  than  the  sea  had  done.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Montana  could  be  fairly  likened  to- 
a  shore  in  the  good  sense  or  the  bad,  but  certainly 
a  good  many  wrecks  came  to  him  during  his^ 
London  visit.  Wrecks  of  projects,  wrecks  of 
ideas,  of  hopes,  of  philanthropic  schemes,  of 
conspiracies — wrecks  of  men  and  of  women* 
constantly  drifted  to  him.  There  was  hardly  a- 
broken-down  inventor,  projector,  or  dreamer  in 
London  who  did  not  seek  him  out  and  endeavour 
to  get  a  new  charter  of  hope  from  his  helping 
harfd.  Men  who  believed  in  nothing  sought  him* 
out  in  order  that  they  might  be  confirmed  in- 
their  unbelief.     The  visionaries  who  had  plans  for 
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bringing  all  the  world  to  instant  peace,  the  men 
who  had  discovered  the  means  whereby  war 
might  be  brought  to  an  end  through  the  virtue 
of  some  inventiqn  so  destructive  that  whole  armies 
and  fleets  disappeared  at  a  touch,  the  men  who 
had  a  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  one  universal 
religion  and  brotherhood  of  nations— all  these 
came  to  him. 

Montana  employed  several  secretaries,  and 
they  were  kept  busy  all  day  long  in  opening  and 
answering  his  letters.  He  made  it  a  point  of  prin- 
ciple or  of  honour  to  answer  every  letter  if  he 
could.  Not  a  few  of  his  correspondents  were  evi- 
dently writers  whom  the  world  called  mad  men 
pr  mad  women,  but  still,  when  a  letter  was  not 
anonymous,  he  endeavoured  to  give  it  some  sort 
of  reply.  Happily  for  him,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  his  writers  were  anonymous,  and  so 
much  time  at  least  was  saved  to  him  and  to  his 
staff.  He  continued  to  receive  pretty  regularly 
the  effusions  in  the  handwriting  which  had  sent 
a  cold  shiver  through  the  veins  of  Clement  Hope. 
He  hardly  read  them.  He  glanced  at  them  just 
closely  enough  to  see  that  they  were  of  the  same 
kind,  breathing  the  same  hysterical  passion  of 
girlish  adoration  and  love.  They  had  absolutely 
no  effect  upon  Montana.  The  invitations  to  assist 
a  new  discoverer  of  perpetual  motion  had  quite 
as  much  interest  for  him. 

Not     all    those    who    sought    Montana    were 
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wrecks.  Stately  galleons  floating  safely  to  port, 
tall  ammirals  proud  in  their  strength,  gilded  galleys 
with  silken  sails — these  sought  him  out  too.  It 
became  a  matter  of  competition  amongst  the  aris- 
tocratic to  secure  him  for  a  dinner,  and  even  to 
get  his  presence  for  a  few  minutes  at  an  evening 
party  was  an  object  to  be  intrigued  for  long  in 
advance.  He  only  went  amongst  those  who  had 
shown  some  interest  in  his  particular  movement. 
No  persuasion,  no  entreaty,  could  induce  him  to 
accept  what  may  be  called  a  general  or  miscel- 
laneous invitation.  He  never  consented  to  difte 
out  or  go  out  anywhere  for  the  mere  sake  of 
meeting  fashionable  people  and  distinguished  stran- 
gers. 

Now,  we  have  already  mentioned  the  invita- 
tion pressed  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Magdiel 
in  the  name  of  the  Duchess,  which  Montana  had 
coldly  and  almost  contemptuously  declined.  The 
refusal  naturally  only  made  the  Duchess  still  more 
eager  to  have  him  at  her  house,  or  even  to  meet 
him  at  some  other  house.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  ever  to  unbend  so  far  as  to  make  the  attempt 
again  in  her  own  name,  even  if  there  had  been 
the  least  chance  of  success.  She  was  therefore 
beginning  quietly  to  give  up  the  idea,  and  resign- 
ing herself  to  the  conviction  that  after  all  these 
Americans  have  no  manners.  But  her  daughter. 
Lady  Vanessa  Barnes,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
disconcerted.     She  had  married  a  man  whom.  be.t 
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mother  did  not  like,  and  who  was  not  of  aristo- 
-cratic  rank,  but  who  made  up  for  his  defects  by 
having  an  immense  amount  of  money,  and  by 
looking  up  to  his  young  wife  as  the  head  of  his 
Jiouse  and  the  star  of  his  existence. 

Lady  Vanessa  Barnes  held  herself  to  be  in 
^  sort  of  rivalry  to  the  Duchess  as  regarded  social 
distinction,  and  had  never  forgiven  her  mother 
the  coldness  which  the  Duchess  at  one  time  showed 
to  her  future  son-in-law.  Lady  Vanessa  Barnes 
Jiardly  ever  made  any  movement  in  social  life 
^thout  having  in  the  recesses  of  her  mind  some 
thought  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  her  of  showing 
Jiow  great  a  man  her  husband  was,  and  how  she 
could  bring  all  the  world  to  his  feet  as  well  as 
to  her  own.  The  moment  she  heard  of  the  re- 
huff  given  to  .the  Duchess  by  Montana,  she  deter- 
mined that  Montana  must  appear  in  her  drawing- 
;room,  and  be  seen  by  the  Duchess  there.  She 
was  very  clqver,  very  beautiful,  very  ignorant,  full 
-of  audacity  and  self-complacency,  and  with  about 
-as  much  reverence  in  ber  nature  as  a  schoolboy 
has.  She  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Montana, 
but  to  her  he  was  for  a  long  time  only  a  funny 
sort  of  a  man  who  had  odd  notions,  and  about 
whom  people  used  to  tire  her  with  their  ravings. 
But  he  became  a  very  important  personage  indeed 
when  there  was  a  chance  of  bringing  him  to  her 
-drawing-room  and  showing  him  off  in  triumph  to 
iier  mother  the  Duchess. 
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Lady  Vanessa  quickly  went  to  work.  She 
besought  all  her  male  friends  who  knew  anything 
of  Montana  to  try  to  get  him  to  dine  at  her 
house,  or  even  to  come  to  one  of  her  parties. 
All  her  plans  proved  failures.  **I  will  have  him, 
all  the  same/'  she  said  to  herself;  and  the  more 
the  difficulties  seemed  to  grow,  the  greater  grew 
iier  determination  to  overcome  them. 

She  had  not  many  accomplishments,  but  she 
was  a  remarkably  good  amateur  actress.  She 
liad  so  much  courage  that  she  could  always  make 
the  fullest  use  of  any  gift  she  possessed,  and  she 
^had  the  audacious  purity  of  a  savage  girl.  She 
once  played  the  part  of  a  saucy  page  at  some 
private  theatricals  in  her  own  house,  and  when 
the  play  was  over  she  mingled  with  the  company 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  making  fearless  and 
full  display  of  her  beautiful  legs.  Lady  Vanessa 
went  to  hear  Mootana  speak,  and  formed  her  opi- 
nion of  him  in  a  moment. 

"The  man  has  no  more  head  than  a  pin," 
^aid  the  audacious  lady.  "I  don't  see  anything  in 
him.  He  is  very  handsome,  but  I  don't  care  for 
beauty-men.     I  think  I  can  manage  Am." 

It  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  interested  in 
Montana's  movements  to  find  out  where  he  passed 
his  days  and  his  evenings,  with  wh<jm  he  had 
luncheon,  and  with  whom  he  dined.  He  was 
dining  one  day  with  Captain  Marion  and  his  house- 
hold, and  the  ladies    had    left   the   room   and   the 
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men  were  alone,  when  a  servant  brought  a  message 
that  a  person,  who  wou}d  give  no  name,  wished 
particularly  to  speak  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Mon- 
tana. 

Montana  never  refused  to  obey  a  summons 
of  this  kind,  It  suited  his  purpose  to  show  that 
he  was  ready  to  receive  an  appeal  from  any  one, 
however  unknown,  and  that  he  placed  himself  and 
his  services  at  the  disposal  of  all  humanity.  He 
did  not  ask  who  the  person  was,  or  even  whether 
it  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  He  instantly  rose,  as 
a  soldier  rises  at  the  word  of  command,  and  left 
the  dining-room. 

"Montana  hardly  ever  gets  a  moment  to  him- 
self," said  Captaijti  Marion,  with  a  certain  air  of 
vexation,  for  one  of  his  guests  had  just  succeeded 
in  drawing  the  leader  and  prophet  into  a  conver- 
sation, animated  on  Montana's  part  to  an  unusual 
extent. 

"Can't  think  how  he  manages  to  see  so 
many  people,  and  to  do  so  much,"  one  of  the 
guests  remarked.  "Does  he  see  every  one  that 
asks  for  him?     They  say  he  does." 

"I  really  think  he  does,"  said  Marion.  "I 
never  heard  of  his  refusing  to  see  anybody.  If 
the  crossing-sweeper  from  over  the  way  wanted 
to  have  a  ^discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  with  him,  Montana  would  leave  his  dearest 
friend  and  go  and  talk  with  the  new  inquirer." 

Meanwhile  Montana  was  shown  into  the  little 
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library,  and  there  he  found  a  tall  young  woman, 
veiled,  according  to  the  immemorial  custom  of 
mysterious  heroines. 

"You  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Montana,"  the  lady 
began,  without  giving  him  time  for  thought^  "but 
I  know  you;  every  one  knows  you.  I  have  come 
to-night  to  claim  a  service  at  your  hands.  I  ask 
you  to  believe  that  it  is  one  which  will  do  you 
no  discredit,  and  which,  I  think,  you  ought  not 
to  refuse.  Will  you  trust  yourself  with  me,  and 
go  to  a  place  not  ten  minutes'  drive  from  here?" 

Montana  was  a  little  puzzled.  He  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  had  not  to  do  with  some  crazy 
religious  enthusiast. 

"I  think,"  he  said  coldly,  "r  should  like  to 
know  what  sort  of  service  I  can  render  you,  or 
what  object  I  could  serve." 

"You  have  no  right  to  ask  any  questions," 
was  the  quick  answer.  "I  claim  your  service.  I 
must  have  your  presence  and  your  assistance. 
More  depends  upon  it  than  you  can  think  of  now." 

"But  am  I  the  only  one  who  could  be  of 
user 

"You  are  the  only  one,"  she  replied.  "Do 
you  think  I  would  have  sought  you  out  in  this 
audacious  way  if  any  but  you  could  render  the 
help  which  a  human  soul  now  demands?" 

"Are  you  sincere?" 

"Look  in  my  face,  and  say  if  I  appear  like 
one  who  would  waste  your   time  to  no  purpose." 

Vol.  I.  Q 
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She  threw  up  her  veil,  and  showed  Montana  cer- 
tainly a  very  handsome  face,  with  bold  dark  eyes 
that  looked  into  his  own  without  a  gleam  of  ad- 
miration or  homage  or  coquetry,  but  only  earnest 
resolve. 

Montana  became  a  little  interested. 

"It  is  not  far,  you  say?" 

"Ten  minutes'  drive,"  said  she.  "My  carriage 
will  take  you  there.  I  am  a  lady,  although  what 
I  am  doing  now  might  not  lead  you  to  think  so; 
and  I  know  you  don't  care  for  ladies.  You  would 
grant  my  request  much  more  readily,  I  dare  say 
if  I  were  a  poor  milliner's  girl.  No  matter;  I 
cannot  help  myself.  I  must  be  what  I  was  born. 
And  now  let  us  waste  no  more  time.  Come 
with  me." 

Montana  took  his  hat,  and  went  with  her. 
They  got  into  a  carriage,  and  drove  in  silence 
through  some  streets  and  squares.  She  never 
spoke  a  word,  neither  did  he.  It  did  not  escape 
his  observation,  as  she  moved  once  or  twice  in 
the  carriage,  that  under  her  veil  and  cloak  she 
was  in  evening  dress. 

They  came  to  a  stately  house.  Montana  ^ot 
out  and  handed  her  from  the  carriage. 

"Come  with  me,"  she  said. 

They  passed  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  amongst 
many  servants  and  some  bustle.  Montana  was 
more  and  more  puzzled.  She  drew  him  into  a 
small  side  room,  threw  off  her  veil  and  cloak,  and 
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showed  her  tall  and  very  handsome  figure  in 
evening  dress.     Then,  with  a  laugh,  she  said: 

"Mr.  Montana,  you  don't  know  me.  I  am 
Lady  Vanessa  Barnes,  and  my  mother  is  the 
Duchess  of  Magdiel.  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  you 
in  a  fair  and  open  way.  I  sent  you  invitations 
again  and  again,  and  you  would  not  come.  So  I 
determined  to  carry  you  off;  and  I  have  carried 
you  off,  and  played  this  ridiculous  game;  and  you 
will  only  look  foolish  if  you  don't  fall  into  the  thing 
now,  and  let  people  think  you  came  herq  of  your 
own  free  will.  Otherwise  it  will  be  all  over  the 
town  to-morrow  that  the  great  Mr.  Montana  was 
made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke  by  Lady 
Vanessa  Barnes.  You  can't  help  yourself;  so  come, 
forgive  me,  there's  a  dear  man,  and  let  us  go  into 
my  drawing-room,  and  I'll  present  you  to  my 
mother. " 

Montana  ^  had  at  least  one  great  quality  of 
leadership.  The  more  sudden  a  difficulty,  the  more 
quickly  he  saw  how  to  deal  with  it.  When  driven 
into  a  dangerous  corner,  all  his  hesitancy  and 
viewy  vagueness  left  him,  and  he  could  survey  the 
whole  situation  and  make  up  his  mind  what  to 
do  in  an  instant.  He  saw  at  once  that,  trivial 
and  ridiculous  as  his  present  embarrassment  might 
appear,  it  was  really  serious  for  him.  It  would 
never  do  if  it  were  to  get  known  through  London 
that  the  great  mysterious  leader  of  men  had  been 
'made  the  victim  of  a  saucy  young  womarv^  ^x^i.^- 
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tical  joke,  and  turned  into  the  laughing  stock  of 
a  fashionable  drawing-room.  AnytHing  must  be 
done  to  avoid  that.  He  at  once  accepted  Lady- 
Vanessa's  invitation,  and  took  her  apologies  with 
a  gracious  gravity  which  almost  impressed  her. 
He  met  her  guests,  was  the  lion  of  the  evening 
was  inexpressibly  polite  to  the  Duchess  of  Magdiel^ 
condescending  to  the  Duke.  He  managed  some- 
how to  give  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  many 
other  people,  to  understand  that  he  had  come  there 
solely  to  oblige  Lady  Vanessa.  He  spoke  of  Lady 
Vanessa  with  an  almost  paternal  tenderness.  Every 
one  assumed  that  she  was  among  his  most  devoted 
followers  and  closest  friends. 

Lady  Vanessa  herself  was  positively  bewil- 
dered. 

"Call  me  good  at  acting!"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "I  can't  compare  with  him.  I'm  not  in  it 
at  all.  One  would  think  the  man  had  dandled 
me  in  his  arms  in  my  innocent  infancy!" 

She  had  gained  her  point,  however,  and  felt 
grateful  to  him,  and  was  determined  never  to  let 
any  one  know  what  she  had  done.  She  began 
to  feel  interested  in  him,  and  to  have  a  sort  of 
admiration  for  him.  His  coolness,  and  what  she 
would  irreverently  have  called  his  "cheek,"  over- 
powered her. 

Montana  was  determined,  for  his  part,  to  ex- 
hibit Lady  Vanessa  everywhere  in  the  character 
of  his  close   friend  and  pupil.     In  no  other  way. 
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he  thought,  could  he  escape  the  risk  of  being  one 
day  or  other  made  ridiculous  by  the  true  story 
getting  out.  He  would  exhibit  her  in  the  East 
End  as  well  as  in  the  West.  The  congregation 
of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  must  see  the  beau- 
tiful and  high-born  Lady  Vanessa  accompany  him 
thither  one  Sunday.  That  would  make  all  safe. 
Even  if  the  story  got  about  then,  it  would  not  be 
believed.  Montana  felt  a  good  deal  interested, 
too,  in  the  sprightljt  audacity  of  the  young  woman. 
The  very  manner  in  which  she  had  made  light 
of  him  gave  her  a  curious  interest  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  weary  of  the  adoration  and  adulation  of 
women.  He  positively  admired  this  woman  who 
had  laughed  at  him,  and  was  ready,  if  opportunity 
should  arise,  to  laugh  at  him  again.  He  had  been 
drawn  to  Geraldine  Rowan  from  the  first  by  her 
evident  dislike  of  him,  and  the  resolute  manner 
in  which  she  repelled  him.  He  was  growing  into 
a  profound,  and  for  him  an  almost  impassioned, 
admiration  of  the  girl  who  had  thus  treated  him. 
He  was  beginning  to  believe  that  Geraldine  was 
the  indi.spensable  companion  of  his  life  and  sharer 
in  his  plans.  He  told  himself  that  he  was  pre- 
destined to  conquer  her,  to  make  her  love  him, 
to  make  her  become  his  wife.  He  had  set  his 
heart  upon  this;  and  in  what  he  set  his  heart 
upon  Montana  always  saw  the  finger  of  Providence. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  loved  Geraldine,  but 
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that    he    would    not    do    without    her;    she    must 
marry  him. 

In  a  very  much  modified  and  milder  way  he 
felt  a  desire  now  for  the  friendship  of  Lady  Va- 
nessa Barnes.  The  lady,  for  her  part,  liked  his  1 
company  well  enough.  It  amused  her  to  go  about  ^ 
with  him  here  and  there;  to  drive  him  in  her  pony- 
carriage;  to  exhibit  him  in  the  Park;  to  parade 
him  at  Mr.  Barnes's  dinner-parties.  He  was  still 
as  much  as  ever  the  lion  of  the  season,  and  it  was 
something  for  her  to  be  always  able  to  command 
his  presence.  She  had  tried  to  penetrate  into  the 
jstory  of  his  early  life,  and  the  one  only  return 
she  had  for  her  curiosity  was  an  impression  which 
somehow  seemed  to  be  conveyed  to  her  that  he 
was  a  man  of  high  birth,  who  had  deliberately 
made  up  his  mind  at  an  early  age  to  sever  him- 
self from  the  society  to  which  he  naturally  be- 
longed. He  did  not  say  this  to  her,  but  she  came 
to  think  it;  perhaps  had  fancied  it  all  for  herself. 
Still,  when  she  did  jump  to  the  conclusion,  she 
let  Montana  know  quickly  enough  that  such  was 
her  conviction,  and  Montana  did  not  contradict  her 
or  set  her  right.  He  only  smiled  a  sweet  vague  I 
smile,  and  said  nothing.  He  was  about  this  time 
beginning  himself  to  think  that  there  must  be  some 
truth  in  this  theory  of  his  lofty  ancestry  and 
stately  youth. 

It  was  easily  arranged,  then,  that  Lady  Vanessa 
and    her    husband    should    go   with  Montana    one 
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Sunday  to  the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  On  the  day- 
appointed  for  the  expedition  Montana  was  himself 
to  deliver  an  exhortation  to  the  Free  Souls  who 
lived  on  the  smoke-wreaths  of  doctrine  that  went 
up  from  the  altars  of  that  temple.  Montana  came 
to  the  church  with  Lady  Vanessa  and  her  husband 
in  their  carriage;  he  handed  Lady  Vanessa  out 
in  the  full  sight  of  an  awe-stricken  crowd.  Even 
the  most  uncompromising  democratic  spirits  of 
the  place  were  pleased  to  see  their  prophet  in 
aristocratic  company. 

The  Church  of  Free  Souls  was  very  crowded 
on  this  particular  day.  To  get  to  see  Montana, 
even  for  a  moment,  was  the  ambition  of  a  great 
many.  To  be  able  to  hear  him  speak  was  a  thing 
to  struggle  and  crush  and  wrangle  for.  To  hear 
him  speak  from  what  in  an  ordinary  temple  would 
have  been  called  a  pulpit  was  to  confer  on  oneself 
a  sort  of  distinction  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. Then,  the  peculiarity  of  the  place  in  which 
the  discourse  was  to  be  held,  and  its  odd  out-of- 
the-way  situation,  lent  a  new  and  weird  charm  to 
the  attraction  of  the  day.  Therefore  the  Church 
of  Free  Souls  had  had  a  specially  strange  and 
motley  congregation.  Carriages  thronged  the  nar- 
row ways  that  led  to  it.  Unwonted  silks  and 
,  satins  rustled  through  its  dingy  passages  and  up 
its  decaying  stairs.  Huge  servants  in  plush,  with 
powdered  heads,  lounged  about  its  rickety  doors, 
and  looked  mildly  contemptuous  at  the  slums  and 
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the  people  around.  Artisans,  with  close-cut  hair 
and  keen  dark  eyes,  hustled  their  way  impatiently 
through  this  fashionable  throng  of  fine  ladies  and 
finer  footmen.  Professional-looking  young  men, 
with  rounded  bulging  foreheads  and  spectacles 
and  long  colourless  hair,  were  pushing  eagerly  in. 
Young  women  in  waterproofs,  and  with  uncared- 
for  locks  and  fringes,  represented  clearly  the  spe- 
culative part  of  the  fair  sex — the  ladies  who  have 
"views"  as  to  woman's  rights  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  and  are  aggressively  sceptical  as  to  any- 
body's rights,  wrongs,  or  existence  on  the  other. 

Just  as  Montana  was  handing  Lady  Vanessa 
out  of  her  carriage,  another  carriage  brought  up 
Captain  Marion,  Geraldine,  Sydney  Marion,  and 
Melissa.  Melissa  grew  red  and  her  eyes  shot  angry 
fire  as  she  saw  the  leader's  attention  to  the  great 
lady  of  whose  friendship  for  Montana  she  had  al- 
ready heard.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Melissa 
/began  to  form  political  opinions,  and  they  tended 
very  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  Radicahsm.  It 
flashed  through  her  mind  at  that  moment  that  the 
only  thing  which  could  make  the  world  sufiferable 
to  rational  and  high-spirited  persons  would  be  the 
instant  abolition  of  the  order  of  aristocracy,  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  there  was  not  at  the  same 
time  in  her  breast  a  special  yearning  for  very 
severe  measures  to  be  taken  against  the  fepiinine 
members  of  that  order. 

Montana  only  saw  Lady  Vanessa  as  far  as  the 
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inner  door  of  the  temple.  He  then  withdrew  to 
enter  the  building  by  a  side  door,  intending  to 
remain  in  seclusion  until  the  moment  should  arrive 
for  him  to  come  out  upon  the  platform  and  begin 
his  discourse.  Montana  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
-exhibit  himself  to  a  congregation  of  any  kind  be- 
fore he  had  to  speak,  or  after  he  had  finished 
speaking.  He  kept  out  of  sight,  in  mystic  seclusion, 
until  just  the  moment  came  for  him  to  begin  his 
address.  Then  he  presented  himself  to  his  admir- 
ers, and  the  moment  he  had  done  speaking  he 
bowed  and  withdrew.  Even  if  he  had  to  be  one 
of  many  speakers  at  a  public  meeting,  he  always 
took  care  never  to  arrive  at  the  place,  or  at  least 
never  to  come  on  the  platform,  until  it  was  his 
turn  to  go  on.  He  had  an  inipression  that  for 
an  audience  to  have  a  man  long  under  their  eyes 
diminishes  their  interest  in  him.  They  grow  fami- 
liar; they  are  critical;  they  begin,  perhaps,  to 
study  minute  points  of  appearance,  of  dress  or  de- 
portment. The  glory  of  a  leader's  presence  might 
thus  have  its  lustre  worn  away.  Montana  always 
took  care  that,  as  far  as  might  be,  his  dress 
should  be  faultless.  He  wore  it  of  the  latest 
fashion  of  whatever  civilised  country  he  happened 
to  be  travelling  in.  To  him  there  always  seemed 
a  dash  of  the  vulgar  about  the  ambition  of  some 
persons  to  look  like  foreigners,  even  like  picturesque 
foreigners,  in  any  country.  Montana's  principle 
was  to  dress  up  to  the  newest  fashion  of  the  people 
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surrounding  him;  and  to  let  his  personal  appear- 
ance  impress  by  its  own  merits,  without  ard  from? 
oddness  or  foreign  ways. 

The  audience  was  settling  down.  An  ob- 
server  of  any  keenness  could  not  have  failed  ta 
notice  its  curious  and  motley  composition.  The 
mingling  of  rich  and  poor  is  of  course  a  condition 
of  all  congregations;  but  congregations  do  not 
usually  exhibit  many  different  types  of  class-character^  l 

if  such  a  word  may  be   used,    and    of  intellectual  j 

and  moral  individualism.  Almost  every  man  and 
woman  here  appeared  to  represent  a  separate 
mental  order.  So,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  Geraldine,, 
as  she  looked  round  the  nearest  benches.  Kathe- 
rine  sat  by  her,  flushed  4and  eager  and  nervous; 
Melissa  pale,  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  she  hardly 
ventured  too  look  up.  Mr.  Tresoce  was  supposed 
to  be  somewhere  about  the  building,  but  he  had 
got  lost,  and  nobody  took  any  trouble  to  find 
him.  Clement  Hope  came  in,  and  on  his  arm  as 
he  went  up  the  hall  leant  his  stately  father.  Many 
eyes  turned  towards  the  tall  handsome  young  man, 
and  the  still  taller  old  man  with  the  fine  head  of 
grey  hair  and  the  broad  shoulders,  and  the  digni-  ^  L 

fied  half-soldierly  bearing.  He  seemed  to  lean 
on  Clement's  more  out  of  affection  than  because 
of  any  need  of  a  staff  or  prop  to  sustain  his  steps. 
The  congregation  inclosed  many  remarkable  faces 
and  many  remarkable  pairs,  but  none,  perhaps, 
more  so  than  Mr.  Varlowe  and  Clement.  ^ 
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There  was  a  long  service  before  the  orator 
of  the  day  appeared.  The  spiritual  guide  who 
usually  conducted  the  ministrations  of  the  church 
began  by  reading  various  portions  from  the  theo- 
logies of  all  countries,  the  object  of  this  exposition^ 
being  to  show  that,  whatever  men  might  have 
said,  or  thought  they  said,  or  wanted  to  say,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  ages,  on  the  question  of  the 
soul  and  the  future  life,  they  all  believed  exactly^ 
the  same  thing,  and  that  the  more  strongly  they 
contradicted  their  neighbours  the  more  irresistibly 
did  they  prove  that  they  and  their  neighbours 
were  in  complete  accordance.  Confucius  and 
Pascal,  Mahomet  and  Cardinal  Newman,  Torque- 
mada  and  the  prophet  Ali,  George  Fox  and  Dry- 
den*s  Shaftesbury,  were  satisfactorily  made  out  to 
have  been  in  the  most  full  and  exquisite  harmony 
in  regard  to  their  religious  beliefs.  The  only  ob- 
jection, indeed,  which  the  preacher  seemed  capable 
of  suggesting  with  regard  to  the  theological  views 
of  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  was  that 
a  certain  monotony  pervaded  them,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  rather  better  if  they  could  now 
and  then  have  managed  to  get  up  a  slight  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  adding: 
interest  to  their  speculations.  The  preacher  then 
delivered  a  short  discourse  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  explained  that  the  great  orator,  teacher,  soldier, 
and  preacher  from  the  New  World,  the  man  who 
himself  proposed    to  found    another    and  a  newer 
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world,  had  consented  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
to  that  congregation  to-day.  He  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  Montana's  career,  glowing  into  a  kind 
of  eloquence  as  he  went  on,  and  described  Mon- 
tana as  one  who  had  been  warrior,  explorer, 
pioneer,  political  leader,  and  spiritual  guide,  and 
who  now,  he  said,  had  been  able  to  lay  the  hand 
that  had  wielded  the  sabre  and  the  pickaxe  in  the 
soft  clasp  of  London  fashion,  and  had  bidden  the 
West  End  to  throb  with  a  new  and  noble  pul- 
sation. He  drew  some  such  picture  of  Montana 
in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London  as  Horace 
Walpole  in  two  or  three  lines  has  done  of  Burke 
amongst  the  nobility  and  the  wits  of  Paris,  where 
the  charm  and  earnestness  of  Burke  for  a  while, 
we  are  told,  made  Christianity  fashionable.  He 
alluded  also  to  Montana  as  a  man  who  originally 
came  from  the  Old  World,  and,  he  vaguely  hinted, 
from  some  great  old  family.  The  impression  left 
upon  the  minds  of  the  congregation  was  that 
Montana's  birth  and  parentage  were  of  a  lustre 
fully  in  keeping  with  that  of  his  personal  career. 
If  he  condescended  to  clasp  hands  with  the  work- 
ing men  as  they  were,  it  was  not  because  he 
might  not  have  lived,  if  he  chose,  all  his  life  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  duchesses  and  the  ante-rooms 
of  palaces.  The  speaker  so  fully  believed  all  he 
said,  and  was  evidently  so  thoroughly  impressed 
by  Montana,  that  his  discourse  fell  with  strong 
effect  on  the  expectant  congregation.     Those  who 
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had  seen  Montana  and  those  who  had  not  seen 
him  were  alike  eager  for  the  moment  when  the 
liero  of  the  hour  should  make  his  appearance. 

At  the  right  time,  and  from  a  side  door  to 
which  people's  eyes  would  not  naturally  have 
turned,  Montana  suddenly  came  out  and  stood  in 
an  instant  full  in  face  of  the  congregation,  on  the 
platform  from  which  the  former  speaker  had  just 
been  addressing  them.  A  pale  ray  of  sun  found 
its  way  through  the  blurred  panes  of  one  window, 
and  fell  slanting  on  Montana's  head  and  face.  He 
looked  handsome,  impressive,  and  with  his  eyes 
looking  directly  at  the  congregation,  and  seeming 
to  search  into  the  thoughts  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  gazed  at  him. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Mon- 
tana had  just  begun  with  the  words  "My  brothers 
and  my  sisters,"  when  a  cry  from  the  midst  of 
the  hall  turned  every  eye  and  every  thought  away 
from  him.  The  cry  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
tall  white-haired  old  man  whom  people  had  no- 
ticed not  long  before  as  he  entered  the  church. 
Rising  to  his  feet  and  clutching  the  rail  of  the 
seat  before  him,  Mr.  Varlowe  fixed  his  gaze  on 
Montana,  and  called  aloud,  *'Oh,  Absalon,  my 
son!  my  son!" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

*'DOTH  NOT  A  MEETING  LIKE  THIS  MAKE 

AMENDS  ?  " 

Perhaps,  if  Montana  had  not  had  time  to  resist 
the  first  impulse  of  his  mind,  he  might  have  given 
in  to  what  certain  writers  call  "the  voice  of  na- 
ture."  Perhaps  he  might  have  welcomed  with 
outward  satisfaction  at  least  his  father's  recog- 
nition, and  owned  himself  the  long  lost  son.  But 
unluckily  for  him,  he  had  time  to  reflect.  He 
•could  not  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse. 
He  had  to  go  on,  and  while  going  on  he  was 
well  able  to  detach  his  thoughts  from  his  subject 
and  think  over  the  course  that  was  best  for  him 
to  take.  His  eloquence  did  not  cost  him  much 
trouble.  The  words  came  easily;  the  thoughts 
were  vague  or  very  slender.  A  thread  of  idea 
was  able  to  water  a  whole  field  of  phrase.  He 
was  free  to  let  his  eloquence  stream  away  as  it 
would  while  he  tried  to  review  his  position  and 
decide  as  to  his  course.  He  was  not  long  un- 
•decided.  Before  he  had  got  through  half  a  dozen 
flowing  sentences  of  monotonous  eloquence  and 
vague  grandeur,  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

Perhaps    even  then,   if  Lady  Vanessa  Barnes 
had    not    been  with    him,    if   she    had    not    been 
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brought  into  the  place  by  him,  if  he  had  not 
•exhibited  her  as  a  sort  of  stately  captive  in  front 
of  the  whole  congregation,  he  might  have  taken 
the  part  for  a  moment  of  a  sincere  and  honest 
man,  and  gained  by  it  in  the  end»  But  he  could 
not  resolve  to  step  down  from  his  pinnacle  of 
greatness  in  her  presence.  Just  now  he  had  the 
superiority,  but  in  a  moment  the  tables  would  be 
turned.  He  dreaded  her  free  and  thoughtless 
laughter,  her  ridicule  and  her  contempt.  He  knew 
what  sort  of  story  she  would  make  for  her  friends 
of  the  ridiculous  scene  she  had  witnessed  in  the 
East  .End  church  when  the  great  leader  and 
prophet,  whose  descent  was  veiled  in  a  mystery 
almost  as  sublime  as  that  pf  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  Greek  gods,  was  claimed  in  the  church  by  a 
retired  livery-stable  keeper,  and  had  to  confess 
himself  the  son  of  such  a  father.  Rather  than 
suffer  that,  Montana  thought,  he  would  do  anything. 
He  kept  telling  himself  all  the  time  that  it  was 
not  for  any  idle  pride  of  his  own,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause.  What  would  become  of  the 
cause  he  was  to  lead,  the  people  whose  chief  and 
prophet  he  was  to  be,  if  he  were  thus  made  a 
theme  for  aristocratic  ridicule  and  popular  laughter? 
Then,  after  all,  perhaps  the  old  man  was  mistaken. 
There  was  still  hope.  It  might  turn  out  that  the 
man  was  not  Mr.  Varlowe  and  his  father,  but 
somebody  else;  and  in  any  case,  is  everything 
true  that  one  fancies    has    happened    in    his  cbiVd- 
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hood  and  his  youth  ?  Perhaps  it  was  all  but  a  ' 
dream,  the  memory  of  that  old  narrow  vulgar 
time  in  the  coarse  Northern  town,  when  the  youth 
of  genius  was  still  only  dreaming  of  a  career ;  that 
time  when  even  love  itself  seemed  a  burden  to  an 
ambitious  young  man  determined  to  dazzle  the 
world,  and  still  kept  back  by  the  clinging  arms 
of  his  tender  wife.  All  that  ought  to  be  a  dream 
— ought  to  be  only  as  smoke  and  cloud  in  the 
career  of  a  great  man,  to  be  puffed  away  from 
the  memory  and  regarded  as  nothing.  Montana 
made  up  his  mind.  He  put  it  to  himself  in  one 
moment  and  in  one  phrase.  The  phrase  suddenly 
rose  up  in  his  mind,  and  it  nearly  came  to  his 
tongue.  It  satisfied  him;  it  suited  him  as  well  as 
a  code  of  morality.  The  phrase  was  this:  "The 
man  who  would  do  great  things  belongs  to  the 
future,  not  to  the  past." 

Montana  stood  erect  upon  his  platform,  de- 
termined to  belong  to  the  future  and  not  to  the 
past.  He  saw  his  father's  eyes  fixed  on  him  with 
intense  and  wistful  eagerness.  He  could  see  that 
Clement  Hope  was  striving-  to  keep  the  old  man 
quiet,  probably  until  some  seemly  moment  should 
come  for  a  meeting  between  him  and  his  sup- 
posed son.  He  could  see  astonishment  in  the  eyes 
of  many  people.  He  could  see  Lady  Vanessa 
Barnes  look  up  to  him  with  amused  curiosity  in 
her  looks.  He  turned  his  eyes  composedly  awa}" 
and  began  his  discourse. 
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The  discourse  was  surely  very  eloquent.  It 
must  have  been.  It  told  of  "the  continuity  of 
the  human  race. "  It  established  the  principle  that 
men  in  this  world,  and  in  whatever  world,  are 
capable  of  working  in  constant  unbroken  co-ope- 
ration; that  the  workers  in  other  spheres  are  in- 
fluencing us  by  their  help  and  sympathy  and  their 
encouragement  if  we  be  only  worthy  to  receive 
it;  and  that  we  in  our  turn  can  spread  the  widen- 
ing circle  of  our  influence  to  realms  of  whose 
composition  and  population  we  have  no  conception 
now.  To  some  of  his  listeners  it  seemed  an  al- 
most angelic  eloquence.  Montana's  voice  was  so 
sweet,  sonorous,  and  musical;  his  action  was  so 
graceful,  his  look  was  so  intense,  that  some  who 
gazed  x)n  him  and  listened  to  him  seemed  to^be 
lifted  into  a  higher  and  a  pnrer  atmosphere  than 
that  of  the  common  day.  Some  there  were,  pro- 
bably, even  in  that  hall,  who  found  a  certain  dif- 
flculty  in  understanding  what  Montana  was  talking 
about,  who  did  not  quite  see  that  he  had  clearly 
made  out  an  immediate  connection  between  them- 
selves and  everybody  else  in  all  creation,  and  who 
even  had  a  sort  of  doubt  as  to  whether  Mon- 
tana really  knew  much  more  about  all  the  other 
worlds  he  was  describing  than  they  did  them- 
selves. 

Perhaps,  if  Clement  Hope  had  had  a  mind 
free  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  subject,  he  might 
have  become  a  little  sceptical  too;  but  happily 
Vol.  I.  ^ 
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for  his  continued  faith  in  his  leader,  his  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  keep  Mr.  Var- 
lowe  in  decorous  restraint.  He  was  so  agitated 
and  perturbed  by  what  had  happened,  and  what 
he  feared  might  again  happen,  that  he  had  no 
thought  for  the  words  of  the  orator.  The  sweet 
full  voice  sounded  in  his  ears,  but  brought  with 
it  no  meaning  to  his  senses. 

As  for  Sydney  Marion,  she  tried  to  catch  a 
gleam  of  distinct  meaning  now  and  then,  honestly 
tried,  and  honestly  reasoned  with  herself  as  to 
whether  it  was  not  her  stupidity,  and  whether, 
after  all,  the  people  around  were  not  right,  and 
the  discourse  was  not  eloquent,  entrancing,  exalting. 
But  it  came  to  an  end  without  having  convinced 
her  that  she  was  wrong. 

Lady  Vanessa  listened  with  good-humoured 
indifference — that  is  to  say,  she  listened  to  a  pas- 
sage now  and  then,  and,  as  she  did  not  care  much 
about  the  continuity  of  the  race,  she  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  wander  away  to  anything  else.  The 
incident  which  preluded  the  discourse  astonished 
her  for  a  while,  but  she  assumed  that  it  was  really 
only  the  case  of  some  crazy  old  man  whose  ad- 
miration for  the  great  Montana  hed  led  him  into 
some  ridiculous  demonstration.  That  sort  of  thing, 
for  aught  she  knew,  might  be  one  of  the  ordinary 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  She  re- 
membered having  been  taken  when  she  was  a 
child  to  some  sort  of  church  or  meeting-house,  or 
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religious  assemblage  of  some  kind,  where  an  old 
woman  got  up  and  sang  a  queer  crooning  chant 
in  the  middle  of  the  ceremonies,  and  nobody 
seemed  shocked  or  even  astonished;  therefore,  for 
all  she  knew,  grey-haired  men  might  be  crying 
out  symbolical  recognition  of  imaginary  sons  at 
every  meeting  in  the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  Such 
might,  in  fact,  be  only  the  accepted  way  among 
that  congregation  of  expressing  admiration  for  the 
preacher;  something  in  a  manner  equivalent  to  the 
"hear,  hear"  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  for  Geraldine,  she,  like  Clement  Hope, 
was  wholly  absorbed  by  the  strange  incident,  by 
the  cry  of  the  old  man,  his  wild  recognition  of 
a  supposed  son.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  all  the  time 
on  him  and  on  Clement.  She  watched  with  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  interest  the  young  man's 
eager  efforts  to  keep  the  old  man  from  again  dis- 
turbing the  quiet  ot  the  audience.  She  admired 
Mr.  Varlowe*s  face  and  figure.  He  seemed  the 
artist's  very  ideal  of  a  noble  and  a  loving  father 
claiming  a  long-lost  son,  if  one  were  seeking  such 
subject  for  a  picture.  She  felt  deeply  for  Clement. 
She  assumed  that  some  pathetic  memory  must 
have  proved  too  much  for  Mr.  Varlowe,  and  made 
him  for  the  moment  like  one  distraught,  and  she 
was  grieved  to  think  of  the  pain  that  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  poor  Clement  if  the  mood  of  dis- 
traction should  last.  She  felt  a  strange  longing, 
which  it  would  have  needed  some  courage  to  gratify  > 
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even  in  that  odd  place — a  longing  to  go  over  and 
take  a  seat  at  Mr.  Varlowe's  other  side,  and  help 
Clement  in  trying  to  quiet  him,  and  comfort  him, 
and  reason  him  out  of  his  delusion.  Indeed,  she 
was  so  impulsive  a  girl  that,  if  Sydney  Marion 
had  not  been  with  her,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
she  might  have  made  an  attempt  to  carry  this 
longing  into  action.  But  under  Sydney  Marion's 
quiet  eyes  she  felt  morally  coerced  into  remaining 
quiet,  and  so  she  sat  and  endured  Montana's  discourse, 
and  did  not  even  try  to  catch  the  meaning  of  one 
word  of  it. 

The  discourse  came  to  an  end  at  last.  Mon 
tana  descended  the  steps  of  his  platform  slowly, 
and  with  his  accustomed  air  of  unruffled  compo- 
sure. He  looked  earnestly  to  where  Mr.  Varlowe 
and  Clement  were  sitting,  and  his  look  was  full 
of  sympathy  and  connniseration.  Some  kindly 
wonder  and  curiosity  were  expressed  in  it  as  well. 
He  almost  stopped  for  a  moment  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  room,  in  order  to  turn  one  other  glance 
upon  the  old  man  who  had  so  strangely  interrupted 
his  discourse.  Every  one  saw  Montana  thus  employ 
his  sympathetic  eyes;  and  many  thought  it  but 
another  evidence,  if  such  were  needed,  of  Montana's 
tenderness  for  all  men.  There  were  persons  who 
might  have  been  so  vexed,  even  preachers  and 
professed  ministers  of  religion,  by  any  interruption 
of  the  kind  as  to  lose  patience  and  pity  for  the 
author    of    the    disturbance.      But    Montana   had 
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inly  sympathy  and  kindly  feeling  for  this  foolish 
old  man,  who  had  so  nearly  turned  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  day  into  ridicule. 

Why  did  a  sudden  ray  of  strange  conviction 
pierce  into  the  perplexity  of  Geraldine's  mind  just 
at  that  moment?  She  never  could  tell;  but  the 
expression  on  Montana's  face,  which  deceived  so 
many  others,  carried  instant  enlightenment  to  her. 
She  felt  sure  that  old  man  was  Montana's  father, 
and  that  Montana  knew  it.  This  had  not  occurred 
to  her  at  first.  She  thought,  like  everybody  else, 
that  the  poor  old  man  was  simply  the  victim  of 
an  hallucination  bom  of  his  love  and  his  hope. 
But  Montana's  expression  as  he  looked  across  at 
Mr.  Varlowe  seemed  to  strike  home  to  her  very 
heart  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  acting  a 
part.  The  expression  was  so  carefully,  so  artifi- 
cially adjusted  for  the  occasion,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  that  it  could  only  be  put  on  for  the  purpose 
of  playing  out  a  part.  It  may  be  that  she  was 
helped  to  this  belief  by  the  striking  likeness  which 
she  suddenly  saw  in  Montana's  face  and  figure  to 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  old  man  who  claimed 
him  as  a  son.  Mr.  Varlowe  was  but  Montana 
whitened  with  the  hoar-frost  of  time.  Montana 
was  a  but  a  dark-haired  and  cold-hearted  Mr.  Var- 
lowe, Geraldine  felt  terribly  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  her  conviction;  terribly,  because  there  was  some- 
thing appalling  in  the  belief  that  such  a  ma-- 
an  utter  impostor,  and  that  nobody  would 
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It  but  herself,  and  that  she  would  have  to  be  that 
very  day,  almost  every  day,  in  his  company. 

As  Montana  passed  out  of  the  room,  he  fixed 
on  Clement  a  special  look  of  affectionate  interest 
and  sympathy.  Mr.  Varlowe  gazed  wistfully  after 
him,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  he  would  leave 
his  seat.  Clement  quietly  kept  him  in  his  place. 
Geraldine  could  see  that  to  Mr.  Varlowe*s  start 
and  gaze  of  imploring  affection  Montana  only 
responded  by  the  same  look  of  interested  kindliness 
and  commiseration,  the  look  of  one  who  feels  for 
some  apparent  delusion  or  sorrow  on  the  part  of 
a  perfect  stranger.  Geraldine  felt  as  if  the  blood 
in  her  veins  were  turning  chill. 

Montana  remained  in  the  room  alone  until 
the  short  service  was  over.  He  was  waiting  with 
quiet  composure,  although  with  a  mind  far  from 
quiet,  for  the  inevitable  moment,  not  many  moments 
off,  when  he  must  be  confronted  with  his  father. 
The  time  came.  A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Montana  opened  it,  and  his  father  and  Clement 
Hope  came  in.  Mr.  Varlowe  began  in  his  rough 
Northern  way: — 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  me, 
Edmund,  my  boy?  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
don't  recognise  your  father?  You  are  Edmund 
Varlowe.  Good  God!  of  course  you  are.  I'd  know 
you  among  ten  thousand." 

Montana  turned  to  Clement  and  looked  into 
his  eyes.     Clement's    own    gaze    had   wonder  and 
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bewilderment  in  it.  Montana  looked  him  full  in 
the  fape,  and  shook  his  head  with  a  kindly  com- 
miserating expression.  "This  is  Mr.  Varlowe,  your 
father?"  he  asked  of  the  young  man. 

"Yes/  said  Clement;  "he  thinks  you  are 
his  son." 

"Thinks  he  is  my  sonl"  Mr.  Varlowe  ex- 
claimed; "Godl  I  know  he  is  my  son.  Do  you 
think  I  could  ever  be  mistaken?  I  have  waited, 
and  watched,  and  prayed  for  him  to  come  back 
these  years,  and  I  knew  he  would  come  back.  I 
knew  he  would  come  all  the  time,  and  I  knew 
him  the  moment  I  saw  him  come  into  that  pulpit 
to  preach.  Why  won't  you  speak?  Why  won't  you 
say  you  know  me?" 

"My  dear  old  friend,"  said  Montana  sweetly, 
"I  am  sorry,  so  sorry,  to  have  to  disappoint  your 
very  very  natural  hopes,  to  see  your  son.  Assuredly 
you  will  see  him  one  day  yet — pray  Heaven  you 
may.  But  you  are  mistaken  about  me.  I  am 
not  vour  son.  I  could  wish  I  were,  to  be  the 
son  of  so  fond  a  father,  and  to  be  able  to  give 
him  back  the  hope  of  his  life ;  but  you  will  trust 
to  a  better  and  a  higher  hope  than  I  can  give  you. 
I  am  not  your  son." 

Mr.  Varlowe  threw  his  arms  wildly  out,  as 
if  he  would  call  all  the  world  and  all  nature  to 
bear  witness  for  him  in  his  extraordinary  bewil- 
derment. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "this  beats  all!  This  feniVva^ 
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I  have  been  waiting  for  and  praying  for  these 
years.  This  is  what  I  have  longed  for;  and  now 
it  all  comes  to  thisl  My  son  comes  back,  and 
he  don't  know  me,  and  he  won't  know  me  I  What 
are  you  ashamed  of,  Edmund?  Do  you  think  I 
am  poor?  I  am  not  poor.  I  have  plenty  of 
money.  Do  you  think  I  will  trouble  you  or  in- 
terfere with  you?  I  will  not.  You  may  have 
any  career  you  like  now.  I  will  help  you  to  it 
You  shall  have  all  my  money.  You  shall  have 
an)^hing.  Don't  say  you  are  not  my  boy.  Don't^ 
don't  say  itl" 

Montana  shook  his  head  sadly  and  sweetly. 
He  felt  no  mental  or  moral  difficulty,  now  that 
the  step  was  taken.  He  had  decided  that  he  was 
not  the  son  of  the  old  livery-stable  keeper,  and, 
in  his  present  condition,  that  decision  had  settled 
everything.  He  felt  no  trouble  of  conscience,  but 
was  serenely  satisfied  with  himself  He  was 
sorry  for  the  old  man,  but  it  was  only  as  one  is 
sorry  for  somebody  in  a  play,  or  at  most  is  sorry 
for  some  stranger  whose  grief  one  sees  and  pities, 
but  cannot  share. 

Clement  tried  to  draw  Mr.  Varlowe  away. 

"You  had  better  come,  father ;  and  don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  say  something  to  Mr.  Montana 
to  explain  your  mistake?  You  see  it  is  a  mistake 
now,  don't  you?" 

"It  is  not  a  mistake,"  Mr.  Varlowe  exclaimed 
in    a  thundering  voice,   smiting  the  floor  with  his 
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stick.  "I  ;iever  was  mistaken:  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  my  boy.  That  is  my  Edmund,  though 
he  casts  me  off;  and  he  is  my  Edmund  still,  though* 
I  cast  him  off  now.  Come  away,  Clem,  my  lad. 
You  are  my  son  now,  and  you  alone;  but  as  sure 
as  God's  in  heaven,  that  man  there  is  Edmund 
Varlowe,  who  was  the  son  of  my  wife,  Catherine 
Varlowe,  and  of  myself;  and  all  the  world  will 
know  it  one  day  just  as  well  as  he  knows  it  now.. 
Come  away,  lad." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"ALL  FANCY-SICK   SHE   IS." 

Montana  got  into  Lady  Vanessa's  carriage.    He 
was   to  have  luncheon  with  her  and  her  husband 
that  day.     Lady  Vanessa  chaffed  him  saucily  and 
even  rudely   about  the  old  man  who  had  claimed 
him  as  a  son.    She  had  little  idea  of  the  mischief 
she   was  doing.      Any    chance   that    there    might 
have    been    of  Montana's    returning    to    a    sense 
of    honour     and    duty    was    lost    on    that    drive^ 
to  Lady  Vanessa's  house.    Montana  began  to  hate 
her    with  a  strange    blending    of  admiration,    and 
and   even    with  a  throb   of  passion  that  was   not 
hate.    There  was  something  so  new  to  him  in  the  - 
sensation  of  being  thus  chaffed  and  laughed  at  by^ 
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a  handsome  woman,  that  it  gave  a  strange  turn 
to  his  thoughts,  and  opened  a  new  spring  of 
excitement  and  inner  emotion,  lonely  amongst 
incessant  crowds.  He  felt  curious  longings  to  be 
revenged  on  the  sprightly  lady,  and  knew  for  the 
first  time  the  bitter-sweet  sensation  that  comes  to 
a  man  when  he  is  angry  with  a  woman  and  yet 
is  forced  to  admire  her. 

He  went  home  that  night  in  doubting  mood, 
unusual  to  him.  He  began  to  feel  that  his  way 
was  slipping  from  beneath  him,  or  at  least  that 
he  himself  was  slipping  away  from  the  path  he 
had  marked  out.  He  found  that  there  were 
•emotions  which  could  disturb  him  still,  and  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  own  career  and  public 
work.  He  had  believed  himself  absolutely  unim- 
passioned,  master  of  all  his  emotions,  capable 
of  controlling  not  only  every  look,  but  every 
thought,  and  already  he  found  himself  distracted 
from  the  straight  path  by  the  strange  and,  as  it 
seemed,  almost  fatal  admiration  he  felt  for  Geraldine 
Rowan.  And  now  for  his  further  confusion  came 
the  cross-light  of  a  new  sensation  far  inferior  in 
intensity  and  very  different  in  colour,  but  strong 
neough  to  perplex  and  dazzle  for  the  moment — 
a  flame  of  petulant  emotion  towards  a  pretty, 
saucy,  young,  aristocratic  woman;  a  fear  of  her, 
and  a  longing  to  obtain  some  sort  of  mastery 
over  her. 

Montana  began    to    think    it    would    be  well 
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for  him  to  set  about  his  great  scheme,  to  put  it 
in  motion,  and  make  a  grand  triumphal  departure 
from  London  with  the  close  of  the  season,  carry- 
ing Geraldine  Rowan  with  him  as  his  wife  and  as 
the  companion  of  his  expedition,  his  associate,  in 
the  foundation  of  the  sublime  colony  "beyond  the 
iseas,  out  of  which  a  new  world  and  a  new  life 
for  the  old  world  were  gradually  to  arise. 

Did  Montana  really  believe  in  this  scheme? 
That,  we  suppose,  no  one  can  ever  know.  It  is 
not  likely — at  least,  from  what  was  afterwards 
discovered,  it  does  not  seem  likely — that  he  had 
ever  thought  the  matter  deliberately  over,  or  had 
done  more  than  allow  the  idea  to  grow  upon 
him  from  day  to  day.  He  believed  very  thoroughly 
in  himself,  and  believed  that  anything  he  started 
must  come  to  a  success.  He  had  worked  himself 
into  a  Napoleonic  faith  in  his  star,  and  in  heaven's 
special  protection  of  him.  This  faith  may  have 
been  born  of  sheer  vanity,  or  of  prolonged  mental 
strain  almost  approaching  to  a  condition  of 
intellectual  derangement,  but  at  all  events  it 
supplied  him  with  any  quality  of  earnestness 
which  he  could  be  said  to  have  possessed.  What- 
ever the  strength  of  his  faith,  either  in  his  project 
or  himself,  it  does  not  appear  that  at  this  time 
he  was  making  any  preparation  to  carry  his  great 
scheme  into  effect.  He  listened  to  people's 
suggestions  concerning  it,  and  answered  all  manner 
of   inquiries    and    letters.     He    gave    everyone    to 
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understand  that  the  scheme  was  growing  into- 
active  movement  day  by  day,  and  that  he  had  all 
its  details  under  his  own  eyes  and  in  his  own 
hands;  but  nobody  was  ever  admitted  to  genuine 
confidence  with  him,  nor  did  he  tell  anybody 
what  his  preparations  were.  He  was  merely  at 
present  enjoying  his  success  in  his  own  fashion. 
He  had  found  a  career,  and  this  was  its  zenith 
and  its  consummation.  His  strongest  ambition 
all  his  life  through  had  been  to  play  to  one  great 
andience,  that  of  London ;  to  fashionable,  aristocratic^ 
wealthy  London  in  the  stalls  and  boxes,  and 
artisan,  hard-handed,  poor-living  London  in  the 
galleries.  Now  he  had  reached  the  height  of  his 
hopes.  With  one  hand  he  grasped  the  west  end 
and  with  the  other  the  east.  His  vanity  ought 
to  have  been  almost  satisfied.  If  he  was  capable 
of  deliberately  thinking  over  a  difficulty  or  a 
crisis  of  any  kind,  we  might  assume  that  he  went 
calmly  and  fully  into  counsel  with  himself,, 
reviewed  his  position,  and  set  his  plans  out  before 
him  to  look  at  them.  We  might  assume  that,, 
having  done  this,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  zenith  of  his  London  career  had  in  any 
case  been  reached;  that  even  if  nothing  out  of 
the  common  had  arisen,  his  object  now  must  be 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  descent  or  an  anti-climax; 
and  that  the  incident  in  the  church  had  hastened 
the  necessity  for  bringing  the  London  episode  to 
a  conclusion.     On  the  other  hand,  anything  like  a 
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hasty  departure  from  London  would  only  give  the 
appearance  of  probability  to  the  most  improbable 
«tory'— Montana  had  now  really  worked  himself 
into  a  mood  to  regard  Mr.  Varlowe's  story  as 
monstrously  improbable — and  make  people  lose 
faith  in  him.  The  conclusion  to  which  Montana 
came  was  that  he  must  stay  in  London  to  the 
<:lose  of  the  season  and  then  depart.  But  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  conclusion  came  by  virtue  of 
any  slow  and  careful  process  of  thought  It  came 
to  Montana  by  instinct,  as  most  of  his  conclusions 
did.  That  was  his  way.  He  had  no  thought  of 
a  resolution  one  moment,  and  it  was  a  fixed 
resolve  the  next.  It  pleased  and  comforted  him 
to  think  that  these  instinctive  and  somewhat 
feminine  conclusions  were  special  revelations — 
voices  of  oracles  speaking  within  his  breast  and 
guiding  him  aright. 

The  little  incident  in  the  Church  of  Free 
Souls  did  seem  likely  to  have  a  certain  influence 
over  public  opinion.  It  got  about  in  all  manner 
of  more  or  less  distorted  versions.  In  no  case 
did  it  amount  to  anything  much  more  than  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  a  scene  in  the  church 
when  Montana  spoke  there,  and  that  some  old 
man,  whom  nobody  knew,  had  professed  to 
recognise  Montana  as  his  son,  and  that  Montana 
had  disclaimed  him.  There  was  not  much  in  that, 
perhaps,  and  very  few  people  went  into  the 
question     seriously     enough     to     ask     themselves 
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-whether  the  old  man  was  sane  or  insane,  or 
whether  there  was  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
idea  he  had  taken  up.  Still,  the  incident  was  of 
a  certain  importance.  It  called  sharp  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  some  mystery  about 
Montana's  career  which  might  not  be  a  great  and 
superb  thing  after  all.  The  stream  might,  if  traced 
back  to  its  source,  be  found  to  arise  in  a  common- 
place little  well  in  a  stable-yard,  instead  of  a  dark 
and  sacred  spring  among  the  solemn  trees  of  some 
historic  and  haunted  grove.  The  story  set  curiosity 
and  inquiry  going  in  that  direction,  and  that  in 
itself  was  not  ominous  of  good  for  Montana.  It 
indicated  a  new  turn  in  public  opinion.  Up  to 
that  time,  people  who  disputed  about  him  had 
only  disputed  as  to  the  man  himself,  his  earnestness^ 
his  sincerity,  his  eloquence.  Now  they  began  to 
ask,  "What  is  he,  after  all?  Where  does  he  come 
from?  Is  his  own  account  of  himself  the  true  one?" 
Lady  Vanessa  told  the  story  wherever  she 
went,  embellishing  it  with  heedless  humour  here 
and  there.  From  her  lips  it  became  a  story  of 
grotesque  and  Hudibrastic  drollery.  It  told  of  a 
whole  service  suddenly  disturbed,  an  entire  con- 
gregation startled,  first  stricken  with  amazement, 
and  then  convulsed  with  laughter;  of  an  orator 
and  a  propehet  intrrupted  in  the  full  flood  of  his 
discourse  by  a  maniac,  who  insisted  on  rushing 
into  the  pulpit  with  him,  clinging  round  his  neck, 
sobbing  on  his  bosom,    and  claiming  him  as  his 
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long-lost  son.  Lady  Vanessa  admired  Montana  in 
her  own  pecub'ar  way,  which  had  nothing  whatever 
of  coquetry  about  it;  but  she  delighted  in  making 
fun  of  him  and  trying  to  make  him  look  ridiculous. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  her,  the  sense  of  power 
which  she  felt  when  she  could  succeed  in  making 
so  conspicuous  a  man — such  an  idol  of  society 
and  of  the  people — seem  an  object  of  laughter.  It 
gave  her  the  same  sort  of  delight  that  some 
people  get  from  annoying  a  favourite  dog,  or 
from  putting  ridiculous  ornaments  on  a  pet  cat. 

If  things  went  on  like  this,  people  would  soon 
begin  to  insist  on  questioning  themselves  and  their 
friends  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of  Montana's 
sayings,  and  the  ^  precise  practical  nature  of  that 
scheme  for  a  new  world  which  he  was  under- 
stood to  have  in  hand.  Vaguely,  strangely,  a 
sense  of  the  growing  danger  appeared  to  creep  in 
upon  Montana's  mind.  He  began  to  feel  it  as 
one  even  in  a  well  warmed  and  curtained  room 
grows  to  be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  east 
wind.  He  became  impressed  with  the  necessity 
for  doing  something — what,  he  did  not  yet  exactly 
know.  Montana  was  a  man  who,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  and  compelled  to  act, 
would  always  act  with  wonderful  quickness,  energy, 
and  courage.  As  indolent  men  of  a  certain  class 
are  surprisingly  energetic  when  they  have  to  shake 
off  their  indolence  and  do  something,  so  Montana, 
a    born    dreamer    of   the    unimaginative    order — a 
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man  who  could  dream  about  himself  for  hours 
and  days,  and  contemplate  himself,  his  career,  and 
iiis  soul,  as  an  Indian  fakir  contemplates  his  body 
— had,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  for  action,  the  instinct  of  a  commander 
and  the  eye  of  a  pilot.  He  was  conscious  of  this 
himself,  and '  therefore  never  troubled  himself  about 
decisions  and  plans  till  necessity  brought  the 
moment  of  making  the  decision  and  announcing 
the  plan. 

The  incident  in  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  had 
onuch  disturbed  some  of  the  inmates  of  Captain 
Marion's  household.  Geraldine  kept  silent  about 
it.  She  would  not  give  any  opinion.  Melissa 
raged  and  blazed  against  the  silly  old  man  v/ho 
Jiad  presumed  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Montana,^  and 
she  somehow  seemed  to  take  Clement  Hope  into 
her  wrath,  and  to  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a 
<ievice  in  which  that  luckless  young  man  had.  been 
directly  and  malignantly  engaged.  Katherine  was 
on  the  same  side,  but  she  was  more  timid  about 
expressing  her  opinions.  She  seemed  scared — an 
unusual  thing  for  her — ^and  cast  furtive,  almost 
fearful,  glances  every  now  and  then  at  her  hus- 
band, as  if  she  were  actually  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  him.  Mr.  Trescoe,  indeed,  came  out 
also  in  a  new  light.  He  spoke  with  an  energy 
that  no  one  ever  before  had  supposed  him  to  have. 
He  boldly  and  bluntly  denounced  Montana  as  a 
''genuine  humbug,"  declared  that  he  had   not  the 
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slightest  doubt  the  old  fellow  was  his  father,  and 
a  deuced  deal  too  good  a  father  for  such  a 
charlatan,  and  prophesied  that  before  three  months 
were  over  Montana  would  be  known  to  everybody 
as  a  quack  and  a  sham.  These  fearful  opinions 
were  combated  with  such  anger  and  contempt  by 
Melissa  that  Captain  Marion  had  to  beg  of  Trescoe 
to  discontinue  his  attacks  in  order  to  save  Melissa's 
temper,  and  spare  the  nerves  of  the  company. 
Captain  Marion  himself  Wcis  clear  and  satisfied  in 
his  mind.  Montana  said  the  old  man  was  not  his 
father,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  The 
old  man  had  been  such  a  long  time  hoping  and 
praying  for  his  son's  return,  that  he  was^  ready 
to  accept  any  good-looking  stranger  as  the  long- 
lost  heir.  The  wonder  was,  Captain  Marion  said 
that  he  had  not  found  somebody  to  take  the 
place  of  his  vanished  son  long  ago.  Whatever 
Montana  said  must  be  true.  Captain  Marion  was 
not  even  annoyed  or  offended  by  those,  who  did 
not  agree  with  him  on  this  point.  It  was  settled 
and  certain. 

Mr.  Aquitaine  came  suddenly  up  from  the 
north,  and  heard  the  description  of  the  whole  in- 
cident. The  description,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
given  with  very  different  colouring,  and  even  very 
different  array  of  facts,  by  the  various  people 
round  Captain  Marion's  table.  Aquitaine  looked 
grave.  He  did  not  put  away  the  whole  affair  as 
a  trivial  and  unmeaning  incident.     In  the  north  he 
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had  been  making  special  inquiries  about  the  young 
man  who  had  once  been  employed  in  his  house, 
and  who  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Varlowe's  son. 
There  were  some  clerks  in  the  offices  who  still 
remembered  young  Varlowe  clearly  enough.  They 
all  bore  testimony  to  one  set  of  facts:  that  he 
was  very  tall,  dark,  singularly  handsome,  with 
strange  abstracted  manners,  and  apparently  an  in- 
ordinate self-conceit  and  belief  in  himself.  These 
statements  set  Aquitaine  thinking.  Now,  when  he 
heard  that  Mr.  Varlowe  had  actually  claimed  Mon- 
tana for  his  son,  it  did  not  impress  his  mind  as 
absolutely  certain  that  the  old  livery-stable  keeper 
was  labouring  under  an  hallucination.  This  seemed 
to  him  to  suggest  some  terrible  momentous  possi- 
bilities. If  Montana  was  a  deceiver  in  this,  in 
what  else  might  he  not  be  a  deceiver?  It  was 
now  certain  that,  besides  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands in  all  classes  who  had  faith  in  him,  and 
would  trust  anything  to  him,  some  of  Aquitaine's 
own  nearest  and  dearest  personal  friends  were 
ready  to  put  their  property,  their  lives,  their  happi- 
ness, almost  their  very  souls,  at  his  disposal.  Up 
to  this  time,  Aquitaine  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
how  things  were  going  with  his  own  hapless  little 
daughter.  It  was  only  when  they  discussed  the 
question  in  Captain  Marion's  house  at  luncheon,  * 
and  when  he  saw  the  girl's  flashing  eyes  and  qui- 
vering lips  as  she  maintained  Montana's  'perfect 
nobleness   and   integrity,    it  was   only  then  that  a 
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suspicion  shot  into  his  mind,  and  made  him  ask 
himself  bitterly  why  he  had  felt  so  much  surprised 
that  Marion  took  so  little  heed  of  his  daughter 
Katherine  and  her  too  open  devotion  to  Montana. 

Aquitaine  was  prompt  in  action.  He  went 
at  once  to  Melissa.  He  found  the  girl  in  her  room, 
and  opened  his  subject  with  a  certain  sternness 
very  unusual  for  him  in  his  dealings  with  her.  . 

"Look  here,  Melissa,**  he  said.  "I  want  you 
to  be  more  careful  than  you  are  in  the  way  you 
talk  about  Mr.  Montana." 

Melissa  started,  and  turned  her  eyes  upon 
the  carpet.     Her  lips  trembled. 

"I  don't  like  to  hear  any  girl,"  he  said,  "talk- 
ing with  such  open  admiration  and  rapture  about 
a  man,  and  making  herself  his  champion  and  his 
devotee.  Besides  there  is  something  I  have  heard 
about  Montana — well,  no,  I  won't  say  that;  not 
that  I  have  heard  anything  against  him,  but  some- 
thing has  come  to  my  mind  that  makes  a  sort  of 
doubt — and  it  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong 
— but  anyhow  it  is  not  well,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  you  should  get  your  name  mixed  up  with  his." 

"Oh,  papa,"  said  Melissa,  "what  are  you  say- 
ing?" 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  am  saying  exactly  what  I 
think  Anybody  who  heard  you  raving  about  him 
to-day,  before  all  those  people,  would  think  you 
were  some  silly  girl  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  man,  and  had  not  the  sense  to  coi\ce^.V  M " 
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Melissa  looked  up  at  first,  red  and  angry ^ 
and  Aquitaine  expected  one  of  her  familiar  out- 
bursts of  temper.  But  to  his  surprise  her  pretty- 
little  face  became  contorted,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  child?" 
her  father  said.  "I  have  not  been  saying  anything 
very  dreadful,  Melissa.  I  am  only  giving  you  ad- 
Vice. 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief^ 
and  only  sobbed  out : 

"I  never  saw  you  angry  like  that  with  me 
before.     Tm  not  used  to  it." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  don't  mean  to  be 
angry  with  you,  but  I  want  to  impress  you  with 
some  sense  of  the  necessity  of  being  a  little  careful. 
I  quite  understand  a  girl's  admiring  a  man  like 
Montana,  and  of  course  he  is  twenty  years  at 
least  older  than  you  are,  and  I  dare  say  you  don't 
think  any  harm  about  going  into  any  raptures 
about  a  man  of  that  age.  But  don't  do  it,  my 
dear ;  be  a  little  cautious.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  am  thinking  of,  and  there  is  not  very 
much  to  tell ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  about 
Montana,  and  I  have  given  Marion  a  caution,, 
though  it  won't  do  him  any  good,  and  his  daughter 
Katherine  makes  exhibitions  of  herself  almost  as 
bad  as"— he  was  going  to  say  "your  own,"  but 
he  stopped  out  of  tenderness  for  poor  Melissa's 
feelings.     He  was  a  resolute  man,   however,  when 
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he  clearly  saw  his  way  lo  anything,  and  he  now 
5aw  his  way  very  clearly  to  the  necessity  for 
checking  Melissa's  public  displays  of  her  admiration 
for  Montana. 

"Fact  is,  Mel,"  he  said,  "if  you  don't  be  a 
little  more  careful,  I  should  think  the  best  thing 
would  be  for  you  to  come  back  with  me  to  the 
north  as  soon  as  possible." 

She  started  at  the  words.  Aquitaine  saw  with 
pain  that  the  suggestion  was  a  terror  to  her.  She 
-did  not  want  to  go  home.  It  had  come  to  that. 
Well,  he  must  make  allowances.  London  in  the 
season  is  London  in  the  season,  to  be  sure,  and 
-girls  will  like  parties  and  balls,  and  the  opera, 
and  visits,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  as  long  as  grass 
grows  and  water  runs,  and  the  best  of  parents 
must  be  content  to  put  up  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  daughter  can  get  on  very  well  without 
him,  and  be  very  happy  away  from  home,  when 
her  home  is  not  in  London.  So  he  only  winced, 
and  pulled  himself  together,  and  was  good-humoured 
as  before. 

"If  you  like  to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  season, 
Mel,"  he  said,  "you  shall  do  so,  my  dear,  but 
-only  on  this  condition,  remember.  Just  bear  my 
warning  in  mind.  Don't  make  a  display  of  your 
admiration  for  our  friend.  It  is  a  very  natural 
admiration,  I  am  sure,  and  in  one  way  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  you  can  admire  anybody  so  much 
as  that;  and  I  did   not  think  it,  sotcv^Vvow,  cycv.^^\ 
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and  I  ought  to  be  glad  of  it,  and  I  am  glad  of 
it  in  a  way;  only,  don't  show  it,  my  dear,  don't 
show  it  so  much." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

GERALDINE'S  EXPEDITION. 

Now,  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  conversation, 
one  would  think,  that  ought  to  have  brought  po- 
sitive terror  to  the  girl's  breast.  Nobody  could 
know  better  than  Melissa  how  little  likely  Mr. 
Aquitaine  was  to  treat  her  with  harshness;  and, 
after  all,  even  the  most  maidenly  and  modest  of 
girls  need  not  feel  utterly  humbled  because  her 
father  has  given  her  a  caution  not  to  talk  too 
rapturously  of  a  distinguished  public  man.  One 
can  easily  imagine  a  very  well  regulated  and 
orderly  little  girl  losing  herself  in  wild  avowals  of 
admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Mn  Browning, 
or  Dean  Stanley,  or  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and 
being  bidden  by  her  father  to  rave  an  octave  or 
so  lower  in  general  company,  and  not  feeling 
utterly  crushed  by  the  rebuke.  But  the  moment 
Mr.  Aquitaine  had  gone,  Melissa  threw  herself 
down  on  the  floor  all  of  a  heap,  and  bemoaned 
herself  there  for  a  while,  cowering  like  one  in 
physical  terror.  Then  taken  wtih  a  sudden  thought 
she   jumped    up,    shook    out    her    betossed  skirts^ 
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dashed  her  hair  into  something  like  order,  ran  to 
Geraldine  Rowan's  room,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Let  me  inl     Quick  1    quick!     Let  me  inl"  . 

Geraldine  opened  the  door,  and  let  the  alarmed 
girl  in. 

"Oh,  Geraldine r  she  exclaimed ;  "I  have  done 
a  dreadful  thing.     You   must  help  me;   you  must 
do  something — I  don't  know  what;   but  you  must  * 
get  me  out  of  this  f  crape.     I    am    in  such  a  fixl 
Oh,  why  did  I  ever  do  itl" 

"What  have  you  done,  dear?"  Geraldine 
asked,^  really  alarmed  at  the  girl's  manner. 

"Such  a  dreadful  thing  1  Ohl  how  can  I  tell 
you?  But  I  had  better  tell  you  than  anybody 
else.  You  must  get  me  out  of  it.  You  must  get 
me  out  of  it.     You  must  I    you  mustl" 

"But  what  have  you  done,  my  child?" 

"I  have  written  to  Mr.  Montana.  I  have 
written  a  mad  love-letter;  I  have  put  my  name  to 
it;  and  I  have  told  him  I'll  go  anywhere  over  the 
world  with  him,  if  he'll  let  me;  follow  him  as  a 
page,  if  he  likes — I  think  people  did  such  things 
in  books,  didn't  they? — or  I'll — I'll — Fll  marry  him 
if  he  likes — if  he  will  have  me  1 " 

"You  have  not  written  this  dreadful  stuff  to 
Mr.  Montana?" 

"Oh,  haven't  I  though  I  Yes,  but  1  have;  and 
I  have  signed  it  with  my  name.  Ohl  I've  been 
and  done  it  this  time,  Geraldine  :j  and  wow'l  XJknrx^ 
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be  a  row  in  the  building  when   my  father    comes 
to  know!" 

"What  on  earth  possessed  you  to  do  such  a 
piece  of  madness?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Aquitaine  take 
you  home  long  ago,  or  stay  here  to  look  after 
you?  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  what  you  were 
going  to  do?" 

"Well,  it's  partly  your  fault,"  said  Melissa, 
flashing  up^  "and  so  you  are  bound  to  get  me 
out  of  this  fix." 

"Partly  my  fault?"     ' 

"Yes,  I  say  it  is  your  fault;  and  it's  all  your 
fault.  You  are  to  blame  for  the  whole  of  it.  Why 
did  you  go  on  so — condemning  Mr.  Montana  and 
running  him  down?  You  might  have  known  it 
would  have  set  me  off  wild  in  the  other  direction." 

"But  I  did  not  condemn  him,"  said  Geraldine; 
**I  did  not  run  him  down." 

"You  sat  and  listened,  and  looked  on  approv- 
ingly, while  Mr.  Trescoe — that  fool,  that  dull, 
silly,  weak  creature  1— yes,  you  listened  while  he 
ran  Mr.  Montana  down;  and  you  agreed  with  him, 
and  you  agreed  with  his  doubts,  and  you  agreed 
with  everything  that  was  said  against  him;  and 
what  was  I  to  do?  Of  course  I  wasn't  going  to 
stand  that.  I  resolved  to  show  him  that  I,  at  least, 
did  not  doubt  him  and  there  -  -that's  why  I  did 
it;  and  you  are  to  blame,  and  you  must  get  me 
out  of  it  now. " 
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"What  can  we  do?"  Geraldine  said,  almost 
in  despair. 

"I  'don't  know,"  said  Melissa,  sitting  down 
now  rather  composedly,  and  nursing  one  knee 
between  her  two  little  hands;  "but  you  have  got 
me  into  it,  Geraldine,  and  you  must  get  me  out 
of  it,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

Geraldine  thought  the  matter  out  as  well  as 
she  could,  her  face  puckered  up  with  anxiety,  and 
resting  her  chin  upon  her  hand.  A  general  on 
the  eve  of  a  difficult  campaign,  or  a  judge  per- 
plexed by  some  most  exasperating  point  of  law, 
could  hardly  have  had  a  brain  more  perturbed  by 
the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  the  hour. 
^When  did  you  write  this  letter?"  she  said  at  last. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  about  an  hour  ago,  or  it 
may  be  an  hour  and  half,  perhaps,  or  two  hours; 
before  luncheon — before  papa  came  and  talked  to 
me.  He  has  been  talking  to  me.  Did  I,  or  didn't 
I,  tell  you?  Yes,  he  has  been  advising  me  and 
talking  to  me;  and  I  know,  if  he  found  out  this, 
things  would  be  bad.  It  must  have  been  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago,  I  think." 

"How  did  you  get  it  sent  to  the  post?" 

"Well,  I  had  it  in  my  pocket  when  Sydney 
and  I  walked  out  to-day,  and  I  just  stayed  a 
moment  behind  her  at  the  corner  ©f  the  street, 
and  dropped  it  into  the  letter-box  there." 

"  Good  gracious  1 "  said  Geraldine ;  "  what  deceits 
and  dodges  one  gets  into!" 
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"Never  mind  what  one  gets  into,"  said  Melissa; 
"get  me  out  of  this  now;  that  is  more  to  the 
point." 

A  wave  of  inspiration  tossed  up  a  purpose 
in  Geraldine's  mind. 

"He  may  not  have  got  it  yet,"  she  said. 
"We'll  get  it  back  from  him,  Melissa.  I  will  go 
myself  and  get  it  back." 

"Oh,  will  you?"  said  Melissa,  her  eyes  bright- 
ening up  with  hope  and  wonder.  "Will  you  have 
courage?  Will  you  do  it?  Have  you  the  nerve? 
I  know  you  American  girls  will  do  anything;  but 
can  you  do  this?" 

"I  have  nerve  enough  when  1  want  to  help 
a  friend  out  of  trouble,"  said  Geraldine;  "and  I 
am  not  an  American  girl,  Melissa,  but  I  have 
learnt  in  America  not  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of 
doing  anything  that  is  right.  Girls  in  America 
are  brave  and  free,  and  they  are  only  taught  to 
be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  doing  whatsis  wrong." 

Then  she  stopped  and  began  to  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  preaching  at  the  poor  little  offender 
before  her,  but  Melissa  had  hurt  her  by  speaking 
of  American  girls  as  if  they  were  girls  who  would 
do  anything  without  regard  for  the  proprieties. 
"Yes,  I  will  go,"  Geraldine  said  again;  "we  may 
be  beforehand  with  the  postman.  Mr.  Montana 
may  not  liave  got  it." 

"If  I  could  get  it  back  again,"  Melissa  mur- 
mured piteously — "if  I  could  only   be  certain  that 
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he  had  not  read  it,  I  am  sure,  Geraldine,  Td  never 
do  such  a  thing  again;  at  least,  I  think  I  wouldn't; 
oh,  indeed,  I  do;  I  think  I  would  not  do  it  again." 

"I  am  sure  you  would  not  do  it  again,*'  said 
Geraldine.  "I  would  not  do  what,  I  am  going  to 
do  for  you  if  I  thought  there  was  the  least  chance 
of  your  atteihpting  such  a  thing  any  more." 

"Well,  don't  preach,  there's  a  good  girl,"  said 
Melissa;  **I  never  could  stand  being  preached  at." 

Even  in  all  her  gratitude  to  Geraldine  she 
could  not  subdue  her  mutinous  inclination,  and 
would  not  be  preached  at. 

"I  am  afraid  preaching  does  not  do  you  good," 
Geraldine  said  softly;  "perhaps  you  are  not  much 
worse  than  many  of  your  neighbours  in  that  way. 
Anyhow,  Melissa,  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Montana.  I 
will  not  trust  to  sending  anybody.  Nobody  must 
know  about  this  but  you  and  I  and  he,  and  if  I 
can,  he  shan't  know  your  name." 

Yes,  Geraldine  thought  to  herself,  I  will  go. 
What  does  it  matter?  It  is  not  anything  wrong. 
What  if  people  do  think  I  am  American  in  my 
ways,  and  that  I  venture  to  do  things  that  English 
girls  would  not  do?  I  don't  care.  This  is  not 
venturing  very  far,  after  all,  to  pull  a  friend  out 
of  a  trouble;  and  if  anyone  finds  out  that  I  have 
done  so,  and  is  angry  with  me,  or  thinks  badly 
of  me,  well — I  can  bear.it — I'd  do  more  than  that 
to  help  poor  Melissa. 

One  hour  and  a  half  in  the  day  Motvt^tsa.  ks.'^'^ 
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-for  himself  and  his  few  especial  friends.  That  was 
the  time  from  half-past  five  to  seven.  The  general 
public  were  shut  out  at  that  time,  and  Montana 
was  shut  in.  Those  who  were  able  to  see  him 
then  were  the  favoured  intimates  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  consignee  and  who  would  come  and  talk 
to  him  in  a  friendly  way  about  anything  or  nothing 
and  smoke  a  cigar  with  him.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  be  amongst  those  who  where  admitted 
to  Montana's  hour  of  privacy.  Montana  took  care 
to  give  admittance  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  evident  that  he  was  not  distributing  his  favours 
only  amongst  the  powerful  and  the  great.  Some 
of  his  poorest  and  humblest  followers  had  the 
pass- word.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  privileged. 
It  was  not  long  before  Lady  Vanessa  established 
for  herself  and  her  husband  the  right  of  entry,  and 
she  sometimes  came  even  without  her  husband, 
and  talked  with  Montana  and  whoever  happened 
to  be  there,  and  occasionally  smoked  a  cigarette  in 
her  affable  and  familiar  way.  Young  men  who 
-could  get  admittance  at  this  special  hour  were 
proud  of  it,  and  talked  of  it  a  good  deal  amongst 
-their  friends. 

Now,  as  chance  would  have  it,  this  was  the 
very  time  of  the  day  when  Geraldine  had  to  make 
her  visit  to  Montana.  She  thought  she  could  get 
to  his  place  easily,  speak  to  him,  and  get  back 
again  before  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  There 
'Was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost    She  hurried  down- 
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stairs,  and  went  her  way  with  heart  high  beating,, 
it  must  be  owned,  but  very  resolute  and  quiet, 
determined  to  put  the  thing  through,  and  not  to 
let  poor  Melissa  get  into  trouble  because  of  any 
Tearfulness  or  hesitation  on  her  part. 

Montana  had  just  entered  his  little  reception- 
room  to  wait  for  any  of  his  friends  who  might 
come,  when  he  was  told  that  a  lady  wanted  to* 
see  him.  He  replied  that  he  was  engaged,  and 
at  that  hour  could  see  no  one.  The  servant  came 
back  with  a  still  more  pressing  request  from  the* 
lady  to  spare  her  a  few  moments. 

Montana  asked,  would  the  lady  favour  him^ 
with  her  name? 

Reply;  "No,  the  lady  would  rather  not,  but 
she  could  say  that  he  knew  her  very  well." 

Montana  looked  at  his  watch,  and  saw  that 
it  yet  wanted  a  minute  or  two  of  half-past  five.- 
Perhaps  nobody  would  come  very  punctually.  He 
might  get  rid  of  this  unusual  visitor  in  good  time. 
"Let  the  lady  be  shown  up."  To  his  surprise,, 
when  she  came  into  the  room,  he  saw  that  it  was- 
Geraldine  Rowan.  But  if  he  felt  surprise,  as  he 
certainly  did,  he  took  care  not  to  show  it.  He 
advanced  to  Miss  Rowan  with  so  easy  and  friendly 
a  manner  that  she  might  have  thought  he  was- 
expecting  her,  and  a  looker-on  might  have  supposed 
that  her  visit  to  him  was  the  most  ordinary  and 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 
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Geraldine  felt  greatly  reassured  by  this,  and 
there  was  something  so  gracious  and  kindly  in  his 
smile  that  she  began  to  understand  dimly  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  sort  of  fascination  he 
seemed  to  exercise  over  so  many  men  and  women. 
They  shook  hands;  Montana  placed  a  chair  for  her, 
and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  her,  in  a  tone  admir- 
ably suited  to  encourage  confidential  communication, 
although  neither  in  tone  nor  in  look  did  he  show 
the  slightest  appearance  of  one  who  expects  a 
confidence,  or  who  regards  the  whole  meeting  as 
other  than  a  common-place  friendly  visit. 

"Mr.  Montana,"  she  said — and  then  she  stopped 
for  want  of  breath,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  she  really  could  get  no  words  to  go  on  with. 
Then  she  braced  herself,  and  tried  to  find  deliberate 
utterance.  "Mr.  Montana,"  she  went  on,  "you 
will  think  it  strange  that  I  have  come  in  this  way 
to  see  you,  and  I  think  it  strange  myself." 

Montana  only  said,  "I  am  not  likely  to  think 
anything  strange  that  Miss  Rowan  does  •,  and  besides, 
strange  things  are  often  the  right  things,  and  I 
am  sure  whatever  you  do  is  done  with  a  right 
purpose. " 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  she  really  felt 
grateful  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
relieved  her  of  some  of  her  embarrassment.  "I 
shan't  keep  you  long." 

"That,"  said  Montana,  "is  an  ungracious 
beginning. " 
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"I  shan't  keep  you  long,"  she  repeated.  "I 
have  come  to  ask  you  a  favour,  Mr.  Montana. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  act  of  justice.  It  ought  to  be. 
But  I  don't  know,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  put 
it  as  a  favour." 

"I  only  hope  it  is  something  very  hard  to 
do,  so  that  I  may  do  it,  and  show  that  I  am  not 
unworthy  of  being  asked." 

"It  is  not  hard  to  do.  It  ought  not  to  be 
hard  to  any  man,  and  I  should  think  it  ought  to 
be  least  of  all  hard  to  you.  I  put  it  as  a  favour. 
I  don't  come  to  you  willingly,  Mr.  Montana;  I 
don't  admire  you,  and  you  know  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  you,  whatever  other  people  may  do." 

"You  will  believe  in  me  one  day,"  said  Mon- 
tana composedly,  "and  you  will  help  me,  and  join 
with  me.  That  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to-morrow." 

She  looked  at  him  with  something  like  con- 
tempt. "I  don't  believe  in  you  now,  at  all  events," 
she  said,  '^and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
I  am  right  by  things  that  have  lately  happened. 
I  don't  believe  you  are  what  you  say  you  are;  at 
least,  I  believe  you  are  what  you  say  you  are  not." 

Geraldine  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  to  see 
if  any  sign  of  embarrassment  or  surprise  might  be 
found  there  as  she  spoke  these  audacious  words. 
But  the  eyes  returned  her  look  with  that  calm, 
grave,  sweet  expression  which  was  always  in  them. 
„If  Montana  is  an  impostor,"   she  thought   "he  is 
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well  made  up  for  his  part/  The  truth  was,  that 
Montana  had  prepared  himself  again  and  again- 
for  every  possible  utterance  of  this  kind  from  every 
conceivable  person,  and  was  as  little  likely  to  be 
put  out  now  as  a  trained  actor  on  the  stage  is 
put  out  by  the  speech  of  the  theatric  opponent 
which  gives  him  his  cue. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said  gently,  "what  is  the  favour 
you  want  of  me?  if  it  is  in  my  power,  you  shall 
have  it  all  the  same,  whether  you  believe  in  me 
or  not.  How  you  act  towards  me  could  not  be 
any  guide  for  my  acting  towards  you.  The  less^ 
you  think  well  of  me,  the  greater  is  my  anxiety^ 
to  show  that  I  don't  deserve  to  be  thought 
badly  of." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "Fwant  to  get  from  you  a. 
letter  which  you  must  have  got  to-day.  I  want 
to  get  it  from  you  unread,  if  you  will  give  it  to 
me;  but  read  or  not,   I  want  it  back  again." 

Montana  now  looked  a  little  surprised.  "Cer- 
tainly," he  said,  "you  shall  have  any  letter  that  I 
have  received  which  concerns  you  in  the  least. 
But  I  have  read  scores  of  letters  this  morning 
already,  and  I  don't  remember  one  of  them  in 
which  you  could  have  the  slightest  interest.  How« 
ever,  I  give  you  my  promise  that  you  shall  have 
any  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  if  you  are  in  the 
least  inclined." 

"Perhaps   you   have  not  read  this  one  yet?"" 
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she  said.  "You  have  letters  still  remaining,  per- 
haps, unopened?" 

*'A  good  many,"  he  said  with  a  melancholy- 
smile.  "The  opening  and  reading  of  letters  is  one 
of  the  weariest  occupations  of  my  life.  I  some- 
times feel  inclined  to  wish  there  were  no  post-office. 
See,  there  is  a  heap  of  letters  already  on  this  table 
by  the  last  post,  which  my  secretary  has  not 
touched  as  yet,  nor  I.  Will  you  look  amongst 
them?  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  the  letter 
you  speak  of?" 

"I  do,  very  well." 

"Is  the  writer  a  man  or  a  woman? 

"It  is  a  girl,"  Geraldine  said,  with  some  hesi- 
tation. 

One  little  gleam  of  curiosity  and  surprise  did 
actually  come  into  Montana's  eyes.  "Will  you 
tell  me,"  he  said,  "why  you  want  the  letter 
back?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "and  that  is  another  fa- 
vour; pray  don't  ask  that.  Think  I  am  unreason- 
able; think  lam  ridiculous;  think  lam  out  of  my 
senses,  if  you  like,  but  grant  me  this  favour.  Do 
let  me  have  the  letter,  and  don't  ask  me  anything 
about  it." 

"By  all  means,"  Montana  answered.  "Look 
amongst  these  letters,  and  take  away  any  one  you 
like." 

Geraldine  tried  to  be  cool  and  composed. 
She  turned  the  pile  of  letters  over  and  over,  and 
Vol.  L  T 
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sought  out  the  one  she  fain  would  have.  It  was 
not  there.  No  address  was  written  in  any  hand- 
writing in  the  least  like  that  of  Melissa  Aquitaine. 

"It  has  not  come  yet,"  she  said,  "but  it  will 
come.     I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"What  is  this  terrible  letter?"  Montana  asked. 
"You  see,  if  you  give  me  any  description  by  which 
I  may  know  it,  I  can  look  for  it,  and  will  take 
care  that  it  is  sent  to  you.  Or  would  you  rather 
come  here  after  the  next  post  or  two  and  try 
again?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said.     "I  can't  come  again." 

"Can't  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  sort  of 
letter  it  is,  or  what  it  is  about?  Surely  you  may 
trust  me  so  far  as  that? 

"I  must,"  said  Geraldine,  rather  dolefully.  "I 
must  trust  you.  I  can't  come  again  to-day,  and 
the  letter  will  certainly  reach  you  some  time  to- 
day. It  is  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  a  girl 
who  has  written  you  ever  so  many  letters  before 
— letters  of  admiration,  and  homage,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  You  may  perhaps  know  the  handwriting ; 
I  beg  you,  if  you  do,  to  send  me  back  that  letter 
unopened." 

"I  don't  remember  any  one  handwriting  in 
particular  1  I  receive  a  great  many  letters  from 
women,  and  let  me  say,  Miss  Rowan,  not  a  few 
of  them  are  foolish  letters.  Do  I  know  the  writer 
of  this  letter?" 

"Pray  don't  ask  me  anything,"  said  Geraldine. 
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*'The  writer  of  the  letter  now  wishes  she  had  not 
written  this  last  one,  and  I  want  to  get  it  back." 

Montana  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  a  sudden 
expression  came  over  his  face  which  made  him 
look  as  if  he  had  grown  ten  years  younger.  "Can 
it  be  possible,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  yourself 
written  these  letters,  Geraldine,  and  that  you  now 
repent,  and  want  this  one  back?  If  this  is  so, 
pray,  pray  let  me  recall  my  promise." 

"I  have  not  written  the  letters,"  said  Geral- 
dine, with  a  scornful  ring  in  her  voice;  "I  never 
wrote  such  letters,  and  I  should  never  be  likely 
to  write  any  such  —  to  you,  of  all  men  in  the 
world.  The  foolish  child  who  did  write  them  has 
at  last  been  wild  enough  to  tell  you  her  name, 
and  if  you  will  give  me  back  the  letter  —well — I 
shall  thank  you,  and  say  that  you  are  perhaps 
better  than  I  thought."  She  got  out  the  words 
slowly,  one  by  one,  with  difficulty  and  hesitation. 
"But  if  you  won't  give  it  back  to  me,  then  I 
can't  help  it — keep  it— I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"You  are  angry  with  me,"  Montana  said 
gently,  "and  I  don't  wonder.  I  was  wrong  to 
think  th^t  you  could  have  written  such  letters. 
I  know  you  would  not;  much  as  I  want  you  to  think 
well  of  me,  I  don't  want  you  to  express  a  kindly 
feeling  in  such  a  way  as  that.  You  shall  have 
the  letter,  of  course.  I  don't  want  to  read  the 
poor  girPs  nonsense.  I  don't  want  to  know  her 
name,    or   who   she  is.      I  should  give   her  good 
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advice,  if  I  knew  her,  and  try  to  reason  her  out  of 
her  folly.  What  do  I  care  about  the  admiration 
and  the  rapture  of  women?  I  would  rather  have 
one  kindly  word  from  you  than  the  homage  of  all 
the  other  women  in  the  world." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ILL  MET  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

What  Geraldine  might  have  said  in  answer 
to  this  declaration  she  did  not  herself  know,  for 
at  that  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Vanessa  Barnes  and  her 
husband.  The  tall  handsome  lady  seemed  to  fill 
the  pretty  little  reception-room  as  she  came  in 
with  her  strong,  graceful  movement,  every  motion 
as  she  walked  seeming  to  tell  of  careless,  uncon- 
scious strength,  and  her  face  lighted  with  animation, 
high  spirits,  and  curiosity. 

Mr.  Barnes,  her  husband,  was  a  young-looking, 
slender,  somewhat  timid  man,  who  always  seemed 
as  if  he"  were  trying  to  escape  from  notice  behind 
his  wife's  petticoats.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  ability  in  his  own  way,  a  keen  financier,  a 
reader,  and  almost  a  scholar-,  but  his  business  in 
life  now  was  to  be  overshadowed  by  his  wife, 
and  it  was  his  pleasure  too.     To  rest  in  her  shade 
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made  him  happy.  She  was  very  fond  of  him, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  liked  her  to  have  her  own 
way  in  everything. 

Lady  Vanessa  fixed  her  eyes  inquiringly  on 
Geraldine,  and  after  the  interchange  of  a  few  words 
with  Montana,  she  turned  to  the  girl  and  said, 

"I  always  remember  any  face  I  see,  and  I 
have  seen  this  young  lady  somewhere — at  the  Church 
of  Free  Souls,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  Am  I  right, 
Mr.  Montana?" 

Montana  presented  Geraldine.  He  was  glad 
Lady  Vanessa  had  come.  Her  coming  prevented 
Geraldine  from  replying  to  his  declaration.  It 
compelled  her  to  receive  it  without  a  protest. 
That  was  something. 

"Yes,  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Lady  Vanessa. 
"You  are  the  young  American  girl,  ain't  you?--- 
some  one  told  me  you  were." 

"No,"  said  Geraldine,  "I  am  not  an  American. 
I  have  lived  in  America,  but  I  am  an  Irish  girl." 
She  usually  had  to  explain  about  three  times  a 
day  that,  although  she  had  lived  for  many  years 
in  America,  she  was  nevertheless  not  an  American. 

"Oh,  an  Irish  girl?"  Lady  Vanessa  said.  "I 
see — yes,  exactly;  that  is  why  you  are  so  good- 
looking.  They  say  all  Irish  girls  are  good-looking, 
don't  they?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Geraldine. 
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"But  you  know  that  you  are  good-looking," 
said  the  pertinacious  lady. 

"I  don't,"  said  Geraldine. 

"Come,  now,  is  that  true?" 

"Quite  true,"  replied  Geraldine  boldly.  "There 
are  different  ideas  about  good  looks;  I  don't  ad- 
mire myself." 

"Oh,  you  don't?  Mr.  Montana  does,  I  dare 
say." 

"Every  one  does,"  said  Montana.  "All  who 
know  Miss  Rowan  admire  her." 

"Well,  lam  sure  I  admire  you  already,"  Lady 
Vanessa  said.  "But,  where  did  you  get  that  pen- 
sive look  in  your  eyes?  You  look  as  if  you  were 
dreaming." 

"I  am  short-sighted,  and  I  suppose  that  gives 
one  a  dreamy  look." 

"Then,  I  wish  I  were  short-sighted,"  said 
Lady  Vanessa.  "That  is  exactly  the  sort  of  look 
I  should  like  to  have.  Don't  you  think  so,  Albert? 
Do  look  at  Miss  Rowan's  eyes,  dear.  Isn't  there 
a  wonderful  expression  in  them?" 

Mr.  Barnes  looked,  not  very  boldly,  into  Miss 
Rowan's  eyes,  and  said,  Yes,  there  was.  Quite  so. 
Exactly. 

Geraldine  felt  embarrassed — an  unusual  thing 
for  her.  She  was  not  embarrassed  in  the  least  by 
Lady  Vanessa's  questions  or  compliments,  but  by 
the  whole  situation,  by  Montana's  recent  words,  by 
the    knowledge    that    the    moments    were    passing 
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rapidly  away — so  rapidly,  that  she  must  get  back 
soon — and  that  she  had  not  got  the  letter. 

She  must  go.  Other  visitors  would  come, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  Montana  could  now 
satisfy  her  request.  She  rose  to  go.  She  cast  an 
appealing  look  at  him.  Despite  his  recent  decla- 
ration, she  had  to  appeal  to  him  still,  for  Melissa's 
sake.  She  hoped  he  would  understand  her  look, 
and  come  with  her  out  of  the  room,  and  let  her 
exchange  another  word  with  him.  He  did  under- 
stand her,  for  he  rose  to  accompany  her  to  the 
stairs.  But  as  she  was  going,  Lady  Vanessa  stopped 
her  with  a  friendly  hand. 

"Look  here,  my  dear  young  woman,"  she 
said,  drawing  Geraldine  aside;  "I  must  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice;  you  are  from  America,  and  girls 
do  as  they  like  there.  You  don't  understand  our 
ways.  You  must  not  come  all  alone  here  paying 
visits  to  handsome  men  like  Mr.  Montana.  That 
will  never  do.  People  will  talk  about  you.  Don't 
be  offended.  I  give  you  the  advice  for  your 
good." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Geraldine 
coldly.     "I  think  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

"Awfully  proud,"  said  Lady  Vanessa.  "I  see; 
all  right,  dear;  I  mean  no  offence." 

"Indeed,  I  have  not  taken  offence,"  said  Gre- 
raldine,  recovering  herself,  and  pleased  with  the 
frank  ways  of  the  eccentric  lady. 
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"You  see,  I  am  older  than  you,"  said  Va- 
nessa 

"I  don't  think  you  are,  really,"  Geraldine 
answered,  "if  it  comes  to  that." 

"Well,  I'm  older  in  experience;  I'm  married^ 
I  am  well  up  in  all  the  ways  of  our  world  here^ 
and  I  know  what  people  would  say.  I  never  care 
what  they  say  of  me,  to  be  sure;  but  that's  a 
different  thing." 

"Why  is  it  so  different?"  Geraldine  was  too- 
ingenuous  even  to  suspect  that  Lady  Vanessa 
meant  to  say,  "Because  I  am  a  great  lady  and 
you  are  not." 

"Oh,  well,"  and  Vanessa  laughed;  "because, 
don't  you  see  ?  I  have  caught  my  fish,  child,  and 
you  haven't—  at  least,  you  haven't  hooked  him  yet. 
That's  how  it  is."  She  gave  her  husband's  arm  a 
good-humoured  squeeze.  "This  is  my  fish,  don't 
you  see?     I've  hooked  him." 

Then  Lady  Vanessa  and  Geraldine  both  became 
aware  that  a  new  visitor  was  entering  the  room — 
a  visitor  of  a  very  different  class  from  any  ta 
which  the  Duchess  of  Magdiel's  daughter  was  ac- 
customed. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  wrecks  coming 
to  the  shore,  Montana  being  the  shore  to  which 
they  drifted.  Amongst  the  wrecks  which  thus- 
came  floating  towards  him  was  that  of  a  family 
of  a  fanatical  poor  working  man,  a  member  of  a 
small    odd    sect    of  Peculiar  people,    or  stich-like,. 
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who  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  book  has  been 
described  as  attending  Montana's  first  lecture  in 
London,  and  going  up  to  him  and  making  his 
acquaintance — what  time  the  Duke  of  Magdiel  was 
coldly  repulsed.  Poor  Matthew  Starr  was  a  fanatic 
of  benevolence,  a  furious  devotee  of  equality  and 
of  purity,  a  virtue's  Quixote  in  the  east  end  of 
London,  and  in  a  ragged  moleskin  jacket.  A  waif 
and  wreck  of  the  ancient  Chartist  days,  he  had 
spent  his  life  working  hard,  rising  early,  resting 
late,  suffering  want,  weariness,  disappointment  after 
disappointment,  seeing  the  light  of  every  hope  go 
out  one  after  the  other,  and  still  living  and  feeding 
on  his  faith  in  an  impossible  future  of  happiness- 
and  equality  and  goodness  for  the[living  world.  He 
might  in  other  days  have  been  a  martyr — perhaps 
a  Stylites.  Fate  had  sentenced  him  to  drudge  m 
Whitechapel,  to  marry  a  stupid  little  girl  who  in 
the  end  took  to  drink  and  died  of  drink,  to  have 
a  crowd  of  children  depending  on  him,  and  whonx 
he  had  to  trust  to  the  nursing  of  chance,  or 
strangers,  or  each  other,  or  anybody,  during  his 
long  daily  work.  They  grew  up,  and  most  of 
them  turned  out  as  he  would  not  have  them.  Twa 
of  the  boys  went  into  the  army,  and  he  hated 
soldiering  with  a  passionate  intensity  of  hatred* 
War  was  to  him  only  murder  on  a  large  scale. 
A  soldier  he  regarded  simply  as  Cain  in  a  red 
coat.  Another  son  became  a  servant,  a  footman; 
and    if   there  was  anything  which  Matthew  Starr 
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hated  almost  as  much  as  a  soldier,  it  was  a  lacque>\ 
Two  of  his  daughters  had  become  domestic  ser- 
vants. For  one  of  them  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  place  in  a  milliner's  shop,  and  she  pre- 
sently went  terribly  astray  and  wandered  the  streets 
at  nights,  and  poor  Matthew  Starr  was  as  much 
of  a  fanatic  for  purity  in  women  as  he  was  for 
peace  and  good-will  in  men.  Still,  he  remained 
hoping  on,  believing  in  the  good  time  coming,  pas- 
sionately longing  for  some  new  world  and  new 
life  under  other  influences  and  other  skies.  When 
Montana  came  to  London  and  divulged  his  scheme, 
it  seemed  to  Starr  as  if  heaven  were  opening  to 
him — at  least,  as  if  heaven  had  sent  to  him  this 
man  with  a  special  commission  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  darkness  and  despair  of  his  London  life 
into  light  and  happiness. 

Montana  smiled  on  him  with  that  sweetness- 
which  passed  with  so  many  of  his  admirers  for 
an  almost  divine  beneficence.  But,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  did  not  merely  smile;  he  was  really 
kind  to  poor  Starr.  The  one  thing  that  the  old 
man  would  most  wish  to  have  done  for  him, 
Montana  did.  He  found  out  the  lost  daughter, 
and  talked  to  her  gravely  and  sweetly,  brought 
her  back  to  her  father's  house,  and  undertook  to 
find  for  her  some  fitting  occupation  until  they 
could  go  out  to  the  happy  new  world  where  all 
was  to  be  well.  Not  without  trouble  did  Montana 
get  Starr  to  receive  his  daughter  back  again.    All 
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his  authority  was  needed  to  enforce  it,  though 
when  it  was  done  the  man  seemed  to  soften  to 
the  girl,  even  more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  to  cling  to  her  with  new  passion  of 
love  and  hope.  As  for  her,  she  soon  wearied  of 
the  narrow  miserable  home  where  she  hated  to 
live.  She  hated  a  life  of  monotony.  She  was 
only  kept  from  tearing  herself  away  and  going 
back  to  her  old  ways  by  her  belief  in  the  hap- 
piness that  was  in  store  for  them  when  they 
should  become  members  of  Montana's  new  colony. 
Montana  had  often  pictured  for  them  the  life  that 
was  to  be  in  that  new  place,  where  all  were  to 
be  equals,  and  all  were  to  have  work  enough,  and 
only  enough,  and  ample  leisure,  and  means  to 
live,  and  amusement,  and  no  care;  no  mists  and 
fo'^s  and  cold  skies  over  them,  no  mud  under 
their  feet,  no  dark  dull  houses  around  them,  no 
tenements  crowded  with  hard-working,  hard-drink" 
ing  lodgers  and  screaming  children.  The  man 
and  the  girl  lived  on  the  hope  of  this  new  life, 
he  because  it  was  to  be  a  life  of  equality,  and 
purity,  and  progress,  and  she  because  it  was  to 
relieve  her  from  the  monotony  of  her  present 
existence,  and  because  it  offered  her  some  pro- 
spect of  variety,  and  colour,  and  amusement,  and 
perhaps — for  she  never  followed  very  closely  Mon- 
tana's somewhat  vague  descriptions — some  promise 
of  money,  fine  clothes,  and  frequent  visits  to  a 
theatre. 
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Mr.  Starr  was  for  modestly  drawing  back 
when  he  saw  the  ladies,  but  Montana  called  to- 
him  to  come  in,  and  he  entered  with  a  look  half 
timid,  half  defiant,  at  once  shy  and  fierce —awk- 
ward in  the  presence  of  the  well-dressed  women^ 
angry  with  himself  at  the  bare  idea  that  they 
should  think  he  was  awkward,  and  determined  ta 
make  it  plain  that  he  was  not.  He  looked  with 
a  glance  of  especial  defiance^  at  the  tall  and  im- 
posing Lady  Vanessa;  and  as  she  returned  his 
look  with  an  expression  of  amused  curiosity,  he 
set  her  down  at  once  as  an  enemy.  He  turned  a 
sharp  glance  upon  Gerald  ine;  but  as  her  eyes  only 
looked  softly  into  his  with  the  dreamy  expression 
of  short  sight,  he  assumed  that  she  felt  rather 
kindly  towards  humanity  in  general,  and  was  in- 
clined to  like  her. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Starr,"  said  Montana,, 
shaking  hands  with  the  old  man  cordially,  and 
favouring  him  with  a  specially  sweet  smile.  "How 
is  Fanny?  does  she  get  to  like  her  work  any 
better?" 

"Fanny  don't  like  her  work,"  and  Mr.  Starr 
shook  his  head;  "she  don't  get  reconciled  to  it,, 
somehow;  she  don't  like  the  being  up  early  and 
down  late.  She  don't  like  the  regular  hours.  She's 
not  been  used  to  it,  poor  thing,  so  long  as  I  have. 
The  unicorn,  Mr.  Montana,  don't  like  to  abide  by 
the  crib,  does  he?" 

There    was    a    certain    half- educated    dignity 
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about  Mr.  Starr's  style  of  speech  and  about  his 
fanatical  free-thinking.  He  read  the  Bible  a  good 
deal,  and  admired  its  language  and  its  illustrations. 
He  read  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  Paine's 
"Rights  of  Man,"  and  the  ^"  Vestiges  of  Creation," 
and  the  essays  and  speeches  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox. 

"No,"  said  Montana,  "she  is  young.  We 
must  make  allowance  for  her,  Starr,  must  we 
not?" 

"We  must,  Mr.  Montana,  and  we  do.  I  am 
sure  you  do.  We  must  get  her  away  out  of  this. 
When  we  have  her  out  in  your  grand  new  settle- 
ment under  the  bright  skies,  and  where  there  is 
a  life  to  live  for,  I  think  she  will  settle  down  then 
and  be  a  fine  woman  yet;  I  do.  But  1  long  for 
it.     When  is  it  to  be,  Mr.  Montana?  Do  tell  mel" 

"Soon,"  said  Montana,  "but.  not  too  soon. 
We  cannot  hurry  the  movement  of  events." 

This  was  oracular,  and  it  was  all  that  Starr 
<:ould  get  to  satisfy  him.  He  sighed.  Then,  sud- 
<ienly  looking  up,  he  asked,  "There  ain't  no 
delay,  Mr.  Montana?  no  putting  ofi?  nothing  you 
did  not  expect?" 

"All,"  said  Montana,  "is  going  on  exactly  as 
I  expected  and  arranged." 

"Thank  God  I  said  Starr.  "But  I  am  dis- 
turbing these  ladies,"  he  added,  for  he  saw  that 
Xady  Vanessa  seemed  about  to  go.  "I  am  in- 
truding, maybe?  I  will  go." 
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"Pray  don't  go  for  me,"  said  Lady  Vanessa; 
"I  am  going  myself." 

"This  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Lady  Vanessa, "^ 
said  Montana;  "Mr.  Starr,  an  honest,  capable 
working  man,  a  credit  to  his  order,  a  man  who 
has  educated  himself,  and  has  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  life  and  fate." 

"I  am  glad  to  know  you,"  said  Lady  Vanessa 
good-humouredly ;  and  her  husband  expressed 
equal  pleasure  in  knowing  Mr.  Starr,  but  he 
thought  to  himself  that  surely  Montana  was  an 
odd  sort  of  person. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  glad  to  know  me," 
said  Starr,  addressing  Lady  Vanessa,  and  ignoring 
Mr.  Barnes  altogether.  "You  are  a  fine  lady — a 
great  lady,  I  dare  say.  What  should  you  be 
glad  to  know  me  for?  You  are  the  enemy  of 
my  class.  You  would  be  my  enemy  if  I  was 
worth  it,  but  I  am  not." 

"Starr,  my  dear  friend!"  Montana  said,  inter- 
posing. 

"Look  here,  you  know "  said  Mr.  Barnes. 

"All  right,  Albert;  never  mind,"  said  Lady 
Vanessa.  "I  don't  mind  in  the  least.  I  like  our 
friend  to  have  his  say  out.  Why  shouldn't  he? 
Well,  Mr.  Starr,  why  do  you  call  me  the  enemy 
of  your  class?  I  don't  want  to  be  anybody's 
enemy,  I  am  sure;  and  I  don't  think  I  am — except 
my  own,  perhaps,  sometimes." 
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"You  and  your  class  are  our  enemies,"  said 
Starr.  "You  keep  us  down,  and  grind  us,  and 
crush  us,  and  keep  us  from  our  rights.  You  have 
the  land  and  the  money,  and  you  live  in  fine 
houses,  and  you  wear  grand  clothes,"  and  he 
waved  his  hand  towards  Lady  Vanessa  as  if  he 
were  specially  pointing  attention  to  her  garments, 
and  calling  the  world  to  witness  that  his  words 
were  true;  "and  we  starve,  we  work  morning  and 
night,  and  our  girls  suffer — they  go  wrong, 
maybe. " 

"I  like  arguing,"  said  Lady  Vanessa.  "One 
does  not  often  find  anybody  to  argue  so  stoutly 
as  our  friend.  But  now,  look  here,  my  good 
man;  I  couldn't  help  being  born  what  I  was  any 
more  than  you.  What  good  would  it  do  to  you 
if  I  didn't  wear  good  clothes?  You  wouldn't  take 
money,  I  suppose,  if  I  offered  it  to  you?" 

"No,"  he  said;  "no  man  ever  dared  to  offer 
me  charity,  and  I  hope  a  woman  wouldn't  do  it. " 

"Then,  what  could  we  do  for  you?"  she 
asked  bluntly. 

"Anyhow,  you  have  all  the  money  and  all 
the  good  things,  and  you  keep  them;  and  we 
have  no  share,  and  we  g  have  as  good  a  right  to 
them  as  you;  and  we  work,  and  you  do  nothing. 
I  don't  mind  the  Queen — I  don't  find  fault  with 
the  Queen." 

"Well,  that's  considerate,"  said  Lady  Vanessa, 
with  a  laugh. 
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"No,  I  don't;  she  has  some  work  to  do,  any- 
how. She  has  business  set  out  for  her;  she  has 
duties,  and  she  does  them.  I  don't  say  that  I 
thiiik  the  country  wants  such  duties ;  but  they  are 
given  to  her,  and  she  does  them,  and  she  has  a 
right  to  her  pay;  swid  I  am  told  she  is  a  good 
woman,  and  minds  her  children — or  did  mind 
them  when  they  were  young.  I  find  fault  with 
you — you  and  your  lot.  You  have  no  duties.  If 
you  had,  you  wouldn't  do  them.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  take  your  money  and  spend  it." 

"You  ought  to  like  this  young  lady,"  said 
Lady  Vanessa.  "She  is  a  Republican;  she  comes 
from  America." 

"Do  you  come  from  America,  ma'am?"  said 
the  old  Chartist,  turning  to  Geraldine,  his  eyes 
suddenly  lighting. 

"I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  America,"  she 
said.  "I  don't  know  whether  I  am  a  Republican  or 
not.  I  am  Republican  for  America,  certainly;  but 
I  have  not  thought  over  the  matter  very  much 
for  any  other  place,  Mr.  Starr.  Are  you  a 
Republican?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  he  said.  "I  live  for  Republican 
-principles.  I'd  like  to  die  for  them.  I  live  in  the 
hope  of  being  one  day  in  a  Republic — in  Mr 
Montana's  new  Republic,  with  him  for  president, 
and  us  all  equal.  I  shouldn't  care  to  live  another 
hour  if  it  were  not  for  that  and  for  Fanny — that's 
-my  daughter,  miss." 
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"Is  she  ill?"  asked  Geraldine;  because  she 
fancied,  from  his  manner  of  answering  Montana, 
that  she  must  be. 

"She  is  ill,  ma'am;  not  in  the  bodily  sense 
so  much — although  she  is  delicate  a  good  deal — 
she  is  restless;  she  is  unhappy." 

"May  I  go  and  see  her?"  Geraldine  asked,  in 
her  usual  impulsive  way. 

Mr.  Starr  looked  uneasily  at  Montana.  "Well, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  miss,"  he  said.  "Maybe 
it  would  not  be  right  of  me  to  bring  you  to  see 
her." 

"Oh,  if  it's  anything  like  fever  or  that,  I 
don't  care  a  straw — I  mean,  I'm  not  afraid.  I 
have  done  all  sorts  of  nursing;  I  never  got  any 
harm. " 

"No,  miss;  no,  it  is  not  that;  she  is  not  sick 
in  that  way.  But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Montana 
would  like  you  to  know  her,  perhaps." 

"But,"  said  Lady  Vanessa,,  "this  young  lady 
is  a  Republican  and  a  Democrat,  don't  you  know. 
She  hasn't  any  of  my  odious  class  prejudices;  she 
is  not  your  daughter's  enemy.  I  suppose  it  wouW 
be  no  use  for  me  to  ask  to  go  to  see  her.  But 
I  w^ould  if  you  would  let  me." 

Mr.  Starr  looked  into  the  great  lady's  eyes,, 
and  really  saw  only  a  kind  of  blunt  good-nature 
there. 

"Well,"    he  said,  "I  don't  believe  you're  half 
as  bad   as  you  seem.      I  dare  say  you  would  da 
Vol.  I.  *  X' 
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a  good  turn  for  anyone;  and  it  isn't  your  fault, 
as  you  say,  that  you  were  born  a  curse  to  the 
world — I  mean  your  class,  ma'am,  not  yourself. 
I  dare  say  you  are  a  kind-hearted,  honest  sort  of 
woman.  But  it  was  not  about  that  I  was  thinking 
when  I  did  not  want  this  young  lady  to  come  to 
see  us.  You  are  not  married,  ma'am— miss,  I 
mean?" 

"No,"  said  Geraldine.  "What  would  that 
matter?" 

"Are  you  married,  my  lady?"  he  got  out  the 
title  with  great  difficulty,  and  as  an  absolute  con- 
cession to  Lady  Vanessa's  personal  good-naturp. 

Yes,  Vanessa  assured  him  that  she  was  married. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  said;  "you  are  both 
of  you  very  kind;  but  I  can't  say.  I'll  ask  Mr. 
Montana  about  it." 

"And  Mr.  Montana  will  let  me  know,"  said 
Lady  Vanessa;  "and  if  there  is  anything  at  all  I 
can  do  to  show  that  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  your 
class,  Mr.  Starr,  Fll  do  it." 

Lady  Vanessa  and  her  husband  went  away. 
Some  other  people  came  in. 

"I  will  go  to  see  your  daughter,  Mr.  Starr," 
said  Geraldine,  "if  you  will  give  me  your  address. 
I  shan't  wait  to  ask  Mr.  Montana.  Republican 
girls  from  America,  you  know,  don't  ask  anyone's 
authority  to  do  anything." 

It  was  not  possible  for  Geraldine  to  wait  any 
longer.     She  was  palpitating  with  anxiety  at  having 
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to  wait  SO  long;  and  she  had  still  to  speak  again 
with  Montana  about  Melissa's  hapless  letter.  When 
she  left  the  room,  Montana  went  with  her.  In 
her  anxiety  about  Melissa,  she  had  almost  forgotten 
the  very  direct  avowal  of  admiration  and  something 
more  which  he  had  so  lately  made  to  her. 

But  Montana  was  calculating  upon  all  her 
movements.  He  knew  what  an  advantage  he  must 
have  in  the  fact  that  she  had,  as  it  were,  to 
condone  his  declaration  of  love,  and  to  talk  with 
him  in  the  closest  confidence  after  he  had  made 
it  and  she  had  heard  it,  Even  if  he  had  now  in 
his  hand  the  letter  which  she  was  so  anxious  to 
get,  he  would  not  give  it  to  her  just  yet.  It  had 
still  a  purpose  to  serve. 

When  they  got  outside  the  door,  she  asked, 
"What  am  I  to  do,  Mr.  Montana?  You  cannot 
give  me  this  letter " 

"I  have  not  got  it,"  he  said.  "Can  you 
wait?  You  might  wait  in  one  of  the  other  rooms. 
Nobody  will  come  there;  and  as  the  letters  come, 
they  shall  be  shown  to  you.  You  can  wait  in  the 
room  where  the  letters  are  always  brought" 

"I  can't  wait,"  she  said.  "It  is  impossible. 
I  must  go  back." 

"Shall  I  come  and  see  you  to-night,  and  bring 
the  letters  with  me?  I  am  going  to  dine  out.  I 
will  call  afterwards  and  ask  for  you." 

She  thought  over  this  for  a  moment.  "That 
would  never  do,"  she  said.     "I  should  not  be  able 

U* 
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to  see  you  without  making  people  wonder  and 
suspect  something." 

"Then,  will  you  come  and  see  me  here  late 
to-night?  It  does  not  matter.  We  understand 
each  other.     Nobody  will  know." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  said  Geraldine."  That 
is  beyond  even  me,  Mr.  Montana." 

*'Can  I  send  you  the  letter?"  he  asked.  Then 
he  stopped  suddenly  and  said,  "Of  course  I  can't 
do  that;  I  don't  know  the  handwriting.  Besides, 
if  it  really  is  so  serious  a  thing  as  you  think,  we 
had  better  not  let  anybody  into  it.  Will  you  send 
your  maid  here  at  ten  o'clock  to-night?  The  last 
post  will  have  come  in,  and  the  letter  must  be 
here  then  if  it  is  to  come  at  all." 

"I  haven't  a  maid,"  said  Geraldine.  "And 
even  if  I  had  I  should  not  like  to  let  her  into  all 
this.  I  don't  want  to  bring  other  eyes  on  me. 
I  couldn't  send  Miss  Marion's  maid  or — anybody*s. " 

She  was  going  to  say  "Miss  Aquitaine's,"  but 
stopped  so  significantly  that  Montana,  if  he  had 
been  the  dullest  person  in  the  world,  could  not 
have  failed  to  know  why  she  forbore  to  utter  that 
name.  He  had  not  guessed  before  who  his  myste- 
rious correspondent  was.  It  was  clear  as  light  to 
him  now. 

"I  can  only  think  of  one  other  plan.  Miss 
Rowan.  Don't  be  alarmed.  It  may  look .  very 
dreadful,  but  it  is  not.  I  shall  leave  the  place 
where  I  am  dining,  early,  and  get  back  here,  and 
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get  whatever  letters  there  are  in  anything  at  all 
like  a  woman's  handwriting.  I  shall  walk  into 
Berkeley  Square.  Will  you  find  some  way  to 
come  there  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you  shall  see  the 
letters  and  take  the  one  you  want?  Come,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else  but  this.  It  is  not  a  bad 
plan,  and,  after  all,  mysterious  meetings  are  best 
carried  on  in  the  public  street.  Don't  be  afraid. 
If  you  really  are  anxious  about  the  letter,  this  is 
the  only  thing  to  do." 

Geraldine  turned  it  over  in  her  mind  as  quickly 
as  she  could.  She  thought  it  did  seem  the  best  thing 
to  do.  To  call  again  the  next  day,  or  to  get  him 
to  send  her  letter  after  letter  on  the  chance  of  its 
being  the  right  one,  or  to  wait  any  longer  for 
any  cause,  seemed  most  unwise.  In  the  depths 
of  her  heart,  she  did  not  trust  Montana  far  enough 
to  leave  the  letter  too  long  in  his  possession.  "I 
have  to  get  it,"  she  thought  to  herself.  **I  have 
set  my  heart  upon  it,  and  I  will  not  stick  at  a 
trifle  to  succeed." 

**Yes,  Mr.  Montana,"  she  said  at  once,  and 
quite  composedly,  "T  will  see  you  in  Berkeley 
Square  at  ten  to-night.     Good-bye,  until  then." 

She  was  not  five  minutes  from  Captain  Ma- 
rion's house,  and  we  may  be  sure  she  lost  no 
time  on  the  way.  She  exchanged  a  hasty  word 
with  Melissa. 

"It  will  be  all  right,  Melissa.  I  haven't  got 
it  yet—" 
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"Oh,  you  haven't  got  it?**  Melissa  said  dis- 
contentedly.    "I  thought  as  much  I" 

"But  I  shall  get  it,  you  sceptical  little  girl; 
you  shall  have  it  to-night." 

It  was  only  when  she  got  to  her  own  room, 
and  was  hastily  dressing  for  dinner,  that  Geraldine 
began  to  reflect  on  the  wild  escapade  she  was 
engaging  in,  and  on  the  fact  that  Montana  had 
made  to  her  something  very  like  a  declaration  of 
love,  and  that  she  had  not  repelled  it. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  in  his  charming  "Hyperion," 
compares  something  qr  some  line  of  argument  to 
certain  roads  in  the  wilder  parts  of  America  which 
begin  broad    and    clear,    and    gradually  get    nar- 
rower   and  narrower,    becoming  a  mere    footpath 
through  a  forest,  and  at  last  dwindling  away  into 
a  squirrel   track  and  running  up  a  tree.      Curzon 
Street,  Mayfair,  is  not  a  little  likp  a  road  of  that 
description.     Opening  broadly  enough  out  of  Sea- 
more  Place,  it  goes  a  stately  way  about  as  far  as 
Queen  Street,  and  then  it   gets  smaller,  dwindling 
down  after  it  passes  Clarges  Street,  and  wandering 
through  littje  shops  and  stableis,  until  at  last,  when 
it  has  crossed  Bolton   Street,  behold,    it  suddenly 
becomes  Lansdowne  Passage,  a  narrow  paved  walk 
between  two   high  walls,    which    may  perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of  our  comparison  be  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  squirrel  track.     Lansdowne  Pas- 
sage   has    the    early  Georges    in  every  brick    and 
paving-stone.     It  is  only  a  -few  feet  in  width.      It 
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is  paved  like  the  floor  of  a  dungeon,  and  the  walls 
that  gird  it  in  are  of  appalling  height.  There  is 
a  little  gate  at  each  end,  a  sort  of  little  turnstile 
which  does  not  turn,  and  there  is  a  little  flight  of 
steps  at  the  end  that  opens  upon  Berkeley  Street 
just  where  Berkeley  Street  touches  Berkeley  Square; 
and  as  one  passes  through,  he  might  fancy  he 
hears  the  rustle  of  the  dresses  of  the  prim  ladies 
in  the  early  Georgian  time,  and  sees  the  stiff* 
stocks  and  pigtails  belonging  to  the  military  heroes 
of  that  period.  Lansdowne  Passage  tells  of  the 
Georges  as  Kensington  in  some  of  its  old  quarters 
tells  of  Queen  Anne,  or  the  Tower  reminds  us  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  Jane  Grey. 

Geraldine  Rowan,  although,  as  we  have  said 
more  than  once  before,  delighting  in  all  the  as- 
sociations of  early  London,  and  loving  to  find 
everywhere  some  memory  of  a  great  name,  or  a 
past  day,  or  a  pretty  story,  was  not  concerning 
herself  much  about  Georgian  times  or  aay  re- 
miniscences that  might  properly  belong  to  the 
little  pavement  she  trod  when  she  entered  Lans- 
downe Passage  at  ten  o'clock  that  quiet  beautiful 
summer  night.  She  was  otily  thinking  of  the  ven- 
turous expedition  she  had  come  on,  and  the 
strange  risk  she  ran.  This  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  calling  on  Mr  Montana  in  the  bright 
bustling  hours  before  dinner.  This  expedition  was 
under  cover  of  night,  although  a  night  well  moon- 
lighted, and  there  was  mystery  about  it.      It  had 
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the  air  of  an  assignation.  It  could  hardly  be 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  any  sober  and  prudent 
elders  whatever.  Hardly,  she  thought,  would  her 
own  mother  have  easily  pardoned  her  for  doing 
such  a  thing  as  this.  And  yet,  what  else  could 
.she  do?  She  had  thought  the  matter  over  agaia 
and  again,  and  there  seemed  no  way  out  of  it 
but  to  make  this  venture.  There  was  no  other 
hope  of  extricating  poor  Melissa  from  a  difficulty 
that  indeed  might  come  to  be  a  great  danger  in 
the  end.  Geraldine  felt  that  she  was  really  run- 
ning a  risk,  possibly  making  a  sacrifice,  to  help- 
her  friend,  and  that  thought  made  her  only  feel 
proud  and  resolute.  She  would  not  turn  back  now. 
She  would  see  the  thing  out,  come  of  it  what  might. 
Mr.  Montana  was  punctual.  Geraldine  had 
hardly  emerged  from  Lansdowne  Passage  into 
Berkeley  Street  when  she  saw  that  he  was  waiting 
at  the  corner  of  Berkeley  Square.  He  came  towards- 
her  at  once.  Just  at  that  moment  it  so  happened 
that  Lady  Vanessa  Barnes  was  returning  in  her 
brougham  from  a  dinner-party,  and  on  her  wa}'' 
to  spend  the  evening  in  one  of  the  streets  near 
Berkeley  Square..  Montana  had  sat  next  her  at 
dinner  that  day,  and  she  had  particularly  asked 
him  to  come  and  talk  to  her  in  the  drawing-room 
afterwards.  He  had  excused  himself,  saying  he 
had  to  leave  early,  and  had  not  appeared  in  the 
drawing-room  at  all.  Lady  Vanessa  was  vexed^ 
found  the  affair  dull,  and  left  early.     Now  she  saw^ 
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Montana  standinj^  at  the  corner  of  Berkeley  Square 
as  if  waiting  for  some  one.  She  made  her  coach- 
man drive  slowly;  she  was  a  yoqng  woman  en- 
dowed with  much  curiosity,  and  not  always  par- 
ticularly scrupulous  about  the  gratification  of  it. 
In  a  moment  she  saw  a  woman  come  out  through 
the  gate  of  Lansdowne  Passage,  and  saw  Montana 
hasten  to  meet  her.  They  began  to  walk  slowly 
round  the  square,  on  the  path  by  the  gardens, 
where  a  great  plaster  nymph  or  naiad,  or  sortie 
such  personage,  is  doing  something  with  an  urn. 
Lady  Vanessa  drove  round  the  square  two  or 
three  times,  and  still  saw  them  walking  slowly, 
apparently  in  deep  and  confidential  conversation. 
Once  the  girl  looked  round,  and  might  have  seen 
JLady  Vanessa,  but  that  Lady  Vanessa  drew  back. 
Lady  Vanessa  saw  her  plainly.  She  was  astonished, 
shocked,  highly  amused. 

"So  this  is  my  little  American  girl,"  she 
thought  as  she  drove  away,  "who  is  so  highly  in- 
dependent of  the  world's  ways,  and  knows  so  well 
how  take  care  of  herself;  and  this  is  my  saintly 
Montana  1  I  shall  open  that  girl's  eyes  a  little, 
and  let  her  see  what  a  silly  thing  she  is  doing. 
I  think  my  saint  might  have  more  sense,  at  his 
time  of  life,  than  to  make  midnight  assignations 
M^ith  a  girl  in  a  square  in  London." 

It  was  not  exactly  midnight,  but  midnight 
would  do  well  enough  for  Lady  Vanessa. 

END   OF  VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 

Montana  had  seen  Lady  Vanessa  just  as  well  as 
she  had  seen  him.  His  quick  eyes  were  not  likely 
to  miss  her.  He  was  looking  out  for  possible  ob- 
servers of  himself  and  Greraldine  in  their  late 
evening  walk;  and  when  he  heard  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage,  he  naturally  looked  that  way.  He  saw 
Lady  Vanessa,  and  saw  she  had  seen  them,  and 
he  was  very  glad  of  it.  It  exactly  suited  his  pur- 
pose. She  was  just  the  person  whom  he  should 
have  liked  to  see  Miss  Rowan  and  himself  to- 
gether, in  that  strange  mysterious  way,  towards 
nightfall.  When  Geraldine  met  him  first,  he  led 
her  at  once  to  the  path  beside  the  railings  of  the 
Square  gardens.  "Nobody  will  see  us  here,"  he 
said;    "this  place   is  very  quiet.     Come;    here  are 

Vol.  II.  ^ 
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the  letters.  Luckily  for  us,  the  moon  shines 
brightly  enough,  and  you  can  easily  find  the  one 
you  want." 

He  put  a  Uttle  bundle  of  letters  into  Geral- 
dine's  hand.  She  turned  them  hastily  over,  and 
was  not  long  in  finding  the  one  she  sought  for. 
She  felt  her  mind  immensely  relieved.  She  had 
got  it  now,  and  poor  Melissa's  secret  was  safe. 

"I  am  really  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Montana," 
she  said,  and  she  felt  all  she  said.  "You  have 
relieved  me  from  a  great  anxiety,  and  enabled  me 
to  keep  my  word." 

"It  was  nothing,"  he  said;  "and  even  if  I  had 
read  your  friend's  letter,  it  could  not  have  fallen 
into  better  hands.  I  should  have  respected  her 
confidence,  even  though  I  thought  her  foolish.  But 
.  confess,  Miss  Rowan,  that  it  is  rather  an  odd  freak 
of  fate  which  makes  so  many  women  send  me 
declarations  of  love  that  I  don't  want,  while  the 
only  woman  I  care  about  repulses  me." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Montana," 
she  said  again.     "I  must  go  now." 

"No,"  he  said,  "you  must  not  go  just  yet. 
We  will  walk  round  this  place  for  a  little.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously.  You  are  not  a 
sentimental  and  foolish  girl,  and  you  are  not  afraid 
to  hear  the  truth.  I  must  go  back  again  to  what 
we  talked  of  to-day." 

"Pray,  don't  go  back  to  it,"  she  said.   "Don't 
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let  US  say  anything  about  it.  Let  me  leave  you 
now  with  this  feeling  of  real  gratitude  to  you.  I 
have  done  a  very  odd  and  rash  thing  in  coming 
to  meet  you  here  —  don't  make  me  sorry  for 
doing  it." 

"The  thing  is  too  serious,"  Montana  said 
quietly,  "for  little  scruples  about  forms  and  pro- 
prieties. I  am  glad  to  have  you  here  alone,  because 
I  must  speak  again  of  what  I  began  to  speak  to 
you  about  to-day  when  Lady  Vanessa  interrupted 
us.  I  must  put  it  in  plain  words.  I  want  you  to 
be  my  wife,  Miss  Rowan.  I  think  you  are  the 
woman  in  all  the  world  who  is  fitted  for  me,  and 
for  the  kind  of  work  I  have  to  do  and  the  kind 
of  life  I  have  to  lead ;  and  so  I  put  this  to  you 
plainly,  and  at  once.  I  have  no  time  for  formal 
courtship  and  love-making,  but  I  tell  you  that  I 
believe  you  are  necessary  to  me  and  to  my  life, 
and  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.  Don*t  answer  at; 
once.  I  want  you  to  think  this  over.  Every  day 
you  think  it  over,  believe  me,  you  will  find  your- 
self growing  more  and  more  reconciled  to  it." 

"Oh,  it  is  impossible,"  she  said. 

"Just  let  me  tell  you,"  he  said,  "some  of  the 
advantages — not  that  you  much  care  about  ordinary 
advantages,  I  know;  but  there  are  some  things 
that  every  woman  of  spirit  and  sense  must  care 
about.  You  are  not  rich,  I  know:  I  have  heard 
that  your  mother  is  poor.  In  the  ordinary  course, 
you  would   have  perhaps   a   hard  enough  struggle 
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with  the  world.  Well,  I  am  rich  enough.  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  money.  Money  comes  to  me  some- 
how, although  I  never  went  out  of  my  way  to  get 
it.  I  never  made  money-getting  any  part  of  my 
ambition.  But  I  am  rich  enough,  and  you  could 
live  in  a  way  that  would  become  you.  And  I  am 
a  success.  I  have  made  a  name,  and  you  would 
be  known  everywhere.  More  than  all  that,  I  have 
a  great  work  to  do,  and  you  should  share  in  it." 

"What  is  the  use  of  all  tl\atf"  Geraldine 
asked.  "It  is  thrown  away  on  me,  Mr.  Montana. 
I  don't  even  feel  grateful  for  it,  as  I  ought  to 
do.  It  doesn't  touch  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  a 
struggle  with  the  world — not  in  the  least.  My 
mother  would   rather   bear   anything  than    that  I 

married  any   one  for  whom  I  did    not   feel -" 

and  then  she  stopped,  embarrassed. 

"You  may  speak  out  as  plainly  as  you  wish." 
he  said  with  his  usual  composure.  "You  can't 
tell  me  anything  I  don't  know  already.  I  under- 
stand your  feelings  towards  me  quite  well." 

"Then^  if  you  do,  we  needn't  talk  any  more 
about  all  this,"  she  said  vehemently.  "If  you 
know  all  that  I  feel,  you  can't  want  any  answer 
from  me.  You  know  how  little  chance  there  is 
of  my — of  my  doing  what  you  wish  me  to  do." 

"I  know,"  Montana  calmly  answered,  "that  it 
is  almost  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  to-morrow's 
sun  that  you  will  be  my  wife." 
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Montana  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  struggle 
between  will  and  will.  He  did  not  by  any  means 
feel  all  the  confidence  in  his  ultimate  success  that 
he  professed;  but  he  well  knew  how  much  in 
such  a  contest  of  resolve  between  man  and 
woman,  the  man  gains  over  the  woman  by  the 
firm  and  repeated  assertion  that  she  cannot  possibly 
escape  him.  In  every  act,  and  almost  in  every 
secret  thought  of  Montana's,  there  was  the  same 
blending  of  reality  and  of  play-acting.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  long  convinced  himself  that  the 
high  destinies  intended  Geraldine  Rowan  to  be  his 
wife,  and  that  she  was  needed  to  his  career.  So 
much  was  true — so  much  at  least  was  the  fanatic's 
dream  \  the  rest  was  play-acting. 

"I  don't  ask  you  for  an  answer  now,"  he 
said. 

"Let  me  answer  Nol"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,, 
let  me  answer  No,  once  for  all.  I .  shall  never 
give  any  other  answer — unless  I  am  bewitched. 
Do,  Mr.  Montana,  I  beg  of  you,  take  my  answer 
now,  and  let  us  be  done  with  all  this.  I  never 
could  care  about  you,  Mr.  Montana — to  marry 
you,  I  mean.  I  must  speak  the  truth;  something 
in  you  repels  me." 

"I  know  that  quite  well,"  Montana  answered, 
with  his  quiet  smile.  "I  know  why  it  is.  You 
shrink  back  for  a  while  because  you  know  you 
cannot  help  yourself." 
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There  did  seem  to  be  something  of  this  kind 
in  Geraldine's  mind.  Her  dislike'  of  him  did 
always  seem  to  be  compounded  with  a  certain 
dread  that  he  would  one  day  or  other  come  to 
have  an  influence  over  her. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  went  on,  "for  the  sort  of 
thing  that  commonplace  people  call  love.  I  might 
have  had  enough  of  that.  I  don't  care  whether 
the  feeling  you  have  now  to  me  is  like  that 
which  any  girl  just  out  of  school  may  have  for 
some  young  man.  I  much  prefer  your  feeling  of 
repulsion  an4  fear." 

"Fear?  I  have  no  fear.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
you,  Mr.  Montana — no,  not  in  the  least.  Why 
should  I  be?" 

"Oh,  yes;  you  are  afraid.  You  are  afraid 
that  I  shall  prevail  in  the  end.  You  know  I  shall. 
You  can't  escape,  Geraldine.  Do  you  remember 
the  first  night  I  saw  you?  It  was  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  as  we  were  leaving  New  York 
bay.  The  moment  I  saw  you  I  said  to  myself, 
'That  is  the  woman  destined  for  me ;  there  stands 
my  wife.'  " 

He  took  her  hand,  and  held  it. 

For  the  first  time  she  began  to  feel  afraid  of 
him.  There  was  something  in  the  expression 
of  his  eyes  that  compelled  her  to  quail.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  becoming  a  reality  instead 
of  a  sham.  A  soul  was  growing  evident  within 
him.      Can  one  clearly  realise  what  the  sensation 
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would  be  if,  as  he  was  looking  on  some  theatric 
representation  of  a  ghost,  some  poor  magic- 
lantern  illusion,  some  Polytechnic  combination  of 
glass  and  cunning  reflection,  the  thing  began, 
beyond  doubt,  to  turn  into  a  very  ghost — a 
spectre  with  wan  eyes  and  bodiless  frame,  the 
stars  shining  through  it;  an  impossibility,  yet  a 
terrible,  unmistakable  reality,  sending  a  shudder 
through  every  nerve  of  those  who  thus  saw  in 
their  very  presence  the  natural  put  on  the  super- 
natural? If  one  could  imagine  what  the  sensation 
of  such  awe-stricken  spectators  would  be,  he  would 
have  some  idea  of  the  feelings  of  Geraldine  Rowan 
as  her  strange  admirer  held  her  hand  and  claimed 
her.  The  clasp  with  which  he  held  her  was  not 
that  which  Geraldine  would  have  supposed  the 
grasp  of  a  lover.  It  was  not  palpitating  and 
tremulous,  as  with  hope  and  fear  and  poetic 
tenderness.  It  was  a  cold,  strong,  stern  grasp, 
quietly  masterful.  If  Fate  were  to  assume  a 
bodily  presence  and  take  hold  of  a  victim's  hand, 
such  perhaps  would  be  its  gripe. 

What  was  that  look  in  Montana's  eyes? 
Geraldine  had  always  thought  that,  despite'  their 
lustrous  darkness,  Montana's  eyes  were  shallow, 
merely  glittering,  soulless.  Behind  the  shining 
surface  there  seemed  to  her  to  be  nothing.  Now 
there  was  indeed  something  looking  ominously 
out  from  a  depth  she  had  not  thought  of.  Was 
it  the  light  of  passion,    of  unconquerable  resolve. 
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of  high  purpose?  Was  it — the  thought  passed 
quickly  through  her — the  light  of  growing  insanity  f 
She  felt  as  one  might  feel  who,  glancing  carelessly 
into  some  cavern  which  he  has  passed  and  glanced 
into  every  day,  becomes  suddenly  aware  that  his 
look  is  answered  from  the  darkness  this  time  by 
the  burning  eyes  of  a  crouching  tiger. 

If  Montana  had  known  what  was  passing  in 
Geraldine*s  mind,  he  could  not  have  better  chosen 
the  words  with  which  he  broke  the  moment's  si- 
lence. It  was  only  a  moment's  silence,  long  as 
its  strain  seemed  to  Geraldine's  overstrung  nerves. 
The  little  second  hand  of  her  watch  had  not  made 
one  round  before  Montana  spoke. 

"I  believe  there  is  a  fate  in  this.  It  is  your 
destiny,  Geraldine,  as  well  as  mine.  You  can't 
escape  it.  I  have  tried  many  things,  and  never 
failed  in  anything  yet.  I  shall  not  fail  in  this, 
believe  me." 

She  did  not  resist  his  holding  her  hand.  Had 
he  given  a  warm  lover-like  pressure,  she  would  at 
once  and  instinctively  have  torn  her  hand  away. 
But  it  was  still  the  same  quiet,  unmoving  grasp 
— like  that  of  some  instrument. 

"I  don't  believe  in  talk  about  fate  and  des- 
tiny," Geraldine  said,  keeping  up  her  courage 
and  composure  as  well  as  she  could,  but  almost 
feeling  as  if  she  were  beginning  to  have  an  un- 
comfortable belief  in  destiny  all  the  same, 

"Nor  I,"    Montana  answered.      "I    was    only 
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using  the  words  that  people  commonly  use.  What 
I  mean  is,  that  I  have  always  found  a  Higher 
Power  directing  me  in  every  step  I  have  taken, 
and  I  find  it  now.  I  never  make  plans  and 
schemes  as  ordinary  people  do;  I  don't  want  them. 
I  wait,  and  my  course  is  directed  for  me.  When 
the  moment  comes,  I  always  know  what  to  do. 
I  am  guided,  I  have  been  guided,  to  you  fronv 
the  first." 

"Oh,  pray,  Mr.  Montana,  don't  talk  of  special 
providence  and  heavenly  guidance  about  such  poor 
things  as  the  fortunes  of  you  and  me.  It  makes- 
me  shudder;  it  sounds  like  blasphemy." 

"Do  you  think  heaven  is  farther  off  from  us 
now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  prophets?" 

"No,  I  don't;  but — I  don't  knoW.  The  same 
things  don't  occur,  and  anyhow  we  are  not  pro- 
phets, you  and  I" — she  suddenly  wished  she  had 
not  coupled  herself  and  him  together  in  the  word 
"we" — "at  least,  I  am  not  a  prophet,  Mr.  Mon-^ 
tona,  and  I  don't  believe  that  you — I  don't  believe 
there  are  prophets  now." 

"There  is  need  of  guidance  for  men  and 
women  now  as  much  as  ever — ay,  far  more  need 
than  there  was  in  the  days  when  men  were  known 
to  have  speech  of  angels.  Well,  you  will  think 
this  over;  there  is  time  enough.  Remember,  it  is> 
a  great  destiny  to  which  I  am  calling  you.  Yours 
will  not  be  like  the  life  of  an  ordinary  woman; 
no,  not  even  if  she  were  a  queen.      What  could- 
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a  queen  do  like  the  work  you  will  have  to  do? 
You  will  help  to  found  a  new  civilization.  Your 
name  will  be  famous  all  over  the  world.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  the  first  woman  who  ever  vindicated 
for  woman  her  true  place  in  the  great  work  of 
the  world." 

"I  don't  believe  I  am  worthy  of  any  such 
high  destiny,"  Geraldine  said,  forcing  a  smile. 
"You  must  find  some  one  else,  Mr.  Montana;  some 
woman  who  would  be  equal  to  such  a  place,  and 
who  would  like  it.  I  am  not  equal  to  it,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  it." 

"You  don't  yet  know  your  own  capabilities: 
who  ever  does  until  the  moment  comes?" 

"The  moment  has  come  now  for  me  to  go 
away,"  she  said,  "and  to  get  home.  I  ought  not 
to  have  come.  You  have  made  me  more  sorry 
than  ever  that  I  did  come  ;*  but  I  would  venture 
a  good  deal  for  a  friend.  I  ought  to  thank  you. 
Mr.  Montana,  I  know,  and  to  feel  grateful  to  you. 
I  am  sure  many  women  would  think  this  the  very 
height  of  their  ambition.  But  it  is  not  for  me, 
and  I  thank  you  as  much  as  I  can.  I  will  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  if  you  will  only 
say  that  we  shall  not  speak  of  this  any  more." 

"We  need  not  speak  of  it  very  often,"  he 
answered.  "I  shall  only  remind  you  of  it  when 
the  time  seems  to  me  fitting.  I  am  satisfied;  I 
know  that  every  day's  thought  you  give  to  this 
is  sure  to  work  for  me,  and  I  know  that  the  more 
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you  try  to  avoid  thinking  of  it,  the  more  it  will 
be  in  your  mind.  Now  I  don't  mean  to  keep  you 
any  longer.     Shall  I  see  you  safely  to  your  door?" 

"Oh,  no;  please  don't.  Let  me  go  alone.  I 
shall  be  quite  safe."  She  was  already  hurrying 
away,  her  whole  horizon  now  being  bounded  by 
the  mere  hope  of  escape  for  that  once. 

He  bade  her  "Good-night"  quietly. 

She  hurried  home  in  terror  and  a  kind  of 
shame.  She  gave  Melissa  her  ransomed  letter, 
and  listened  patiently  to  Melissa's  interjections, 
partly  of  gratitude,  partly  of  petulance,  and  made 
hardly  any  reply.  She  was  inclined  to  say  more 
than  once,  "You  don't  knov^  what  it  may  have 
cost  me  to  get  you  back  that  foolish  letter  which 
you  wrote  in  your  absurd  transport. "  But  she  re- 
pressed herself,  and  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
felt  like  one  who  is  in  possession  of  some  guilty 
secret,  like  one  who  has  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  unholy  and  supernatural  agents,  and  for 
whom  henceforward  the  real  word  loses  its  firm 
reality,  by  whom  anything  may  be  expected, 
however  strange.  She  was  bitterly  angry  with 
herself  for  not  having  more  vehemently  and  fin- 
ally rejected  Montana's  appeals,  and  broken 
off  with  him  once  and  for  all.  But  she  had 
committed  herself,  she  felt,  in  asking  him  to 
return  Melissa's  letter.  She  had  put  herself 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  him,  and  from  that 
moment   had  to  treat  him   with  consideration  and 
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the  semblance  of  gratitude.  What  distressed  her 
especially  was  the  secret,  inexplicable  fear  that 
perhaps  she  might  not  be  able  to  hold  herself 
aloof  from  him  in  the  end.  Perhaps  he  might  get 
such  a  control  over  her,  and  so  isolate  her  from 
other  sympathies  and  other  confidence,  that  she 
might  actually  have  to  yield  and  marry  him  in 
the  end.  She  did  not  allow  this  terror  to  get 
hold  of  her  without  reasoning  stoutly  against  it, 
and  telling  herself  again  that  the  time  of  witch- 
craft is  passefl,  as  well  as  the  time  of  dragging- 
young  girls  to  the  altar  willy-nilly.  She  tried  to 
laugh  at  her  own  fears;  told  herself  that  as  long 
as  she  was  deterihined  not  to  marry  Montana, 
Montana  could  not  possibly  marry  her.  But  all 
the  same,  she  saw  how  fate  and  her  own  fault,, 
or  her  own  quixotic  generosity,  or  whatever  it 
was,  had  brought  her  into  a  relationship  with  Mon- 
tana which  she  could  not  at  one  time  have  believed 
possible;  how  he  had  made  use  of  it  to  bring  her 
and  him  into  at  least  a  momentary  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world;  and  how  she  had  more 
than  once  that  night  felt  her  spirit  quail  under 
the  influence  of  that  strange  look  which  he  fixed, 
upon  her.  sShe  had  no  friend  to  whom  she  could 
speak  her  mind,  and  the  night  was  distressful  ta 
her,  and  she  woke  in  the  morning  with  a  strange 
sensation,  as  if  her  old  world  had  slipped  away 
from  her  altogether  and  left  her  drifting  in  chaos.. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A    BREAKING-UP. 


For  some  days  Captain  Marion  and  his  household 
had  heard  nothing  of  Clement  Hope.  Geraldine 
thought  that  there  was  something  ominous  in  his 
absence  and  silence.  It  occurred  to  her  that  some- 
thing must  be  the  matter  with  Mr.  Varlowe.  She 
said  as  much  to  Captain  Marion.  Captain  Marion  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  town  with  Mr.  Aquitaine 
for  the  northern  city  in  which  Aquitaine  lived. 
They  were  going  in  obedience  to  a  telegram  from 
young  Fanshawe.  Fanshawe,  when  he  heard  of 
the  incident  in  the  Church  of  Free  Souls,  had 
naturally  been  aroused  to  keen  interest  and  anxiety 
about  it.  If  Mr.  Varlowe's  belief  were  not  a  de- 
lusion, then  this  Montana,  this  mysterious  preacher 
and  prophet  and  leader,  must  be  the  husband  of 
his  dead  sister;  and,  if  so,  what  a  profound  im- 
postor he  must  bel  Fanshawe  was  determined, 
if  possible,  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  he  hurried  off  at  once  to  the  town  of  his 
birth, — where  pretty  Miss  Fanshawe  had  livedo  and 
fallen  in  love,  and  married,  and  died.  From  that 
town  he  now  sent  to  Captain  Marion  a  telegram 
begging  him  to  leave  London  and  join  him  there 
at   once,    and  Marion  and  Aquitaine  were    going 
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this  evening  by  the  five-o'clock  train.  The  women 
were  to  be  left  alone,  except  for  the  companion- 
ship of  Mr.  Trescoe,  who  was  a  moody  companion 
enough  these  last  few  days.  Something  had  come 
over^  him.  He  was  ilot  like  himself.  He  was 
silent,  and  sometimes  almost  stern,  and  now  and 
then  made  Katherine  short  answers, .  which  were 
new  to  her,  and  to  which  she  did  not  reply  with 
any  of  her  usual  spirit.  There  was  something 
strange  and  cowed  and  fearful  about  Kat)ierine's 
manner  of  late.  She  was  wont  to  rule  over  her 
husband  with  the  most  undisguised  sway.  He  used 
to  live  under  a  petticoat  government  open  and 
avowed.  His  wife  did  not  make  the  least  affec- 
tation, as  some  judicious  women  do,  of  being  the 
ruled  while  actually  the  ruler.  She  apparently 
took  rather  a  pleasure  in  letting  everybody  see 
how  completely  her  husband  was  her  subject,  and 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  subjection.  But  things 
had  changed  these  last  few  days.  She  was  fear- 
ful; he  was  sullen. 

"I  wish  we  had  not  to  go  on  this  business,'^ 
Marion  said.  He  and  Aquitaine  and  Trescoe  were 
together.  "I  don't  like  it.  It  seems  liks  a  sort 
qf  detective  job.  It  looks  as  if  we  suspected 
Montana  of  something/' 

"And  don't  we?"     Trescoe  asked. 

"I  don't;  and  Fm  sure,  Frank,  you  don't 
either,  if  you  would  only  let  your  true  nature  have 
its  way.     I  wouldn't  stir  a  step  in  this  business 
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of  Fanshawe's,  only  that  I  want  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  suspicions  proved  to  be  ridi- 
culous, and  of  telling  him  so.  Of  course  it  is  ex- 
cusable enough  in  him  to  be  astonished  and 
alarmed  and  all  that;  but  with  us  it  is  different." 

"But  look  here,  you  know,**  said  Aquitaine, 
"it  is  a  terribly  serious  business  for  us  all,  as 
well  as  for  Fanshawe.  It  might  not  be  any  mat- 
ter in  itself  whether  this  fellow  was  Edmund  Var- 
lowe  or  was  not;  but  it  is  a  tremendously  serious 
thing  if  a  man  who  has  such  influence,  and  is 
carrying  on  the  great  enterprise  he  talks  of,  and 
entangling  the  fortunes  and  whole  future  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  should  turn  out  to  be 
an  impostor  in  anything." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  all  about,"  Ma- 
rion said  uneasily;  "you  are  all  down  upon  Mon- 
tana. I  never  saw  such  a  thing.  I  fully  believe 
the  man  is  as  true  as  steel  and  as  open  as  the 
sun.  It  is  his  very  nobleness  of  character  that 
gets  him  such  enemies." 

"Come,  now,"  Aquitaine  interposed  good- 
humouredly,  but  with  a  certain  firmness  of  tone, 
"you  ought  not  to  say  that  to  us,  Marion.  You 
ought  not  to  say  that  we  don't  like  the  man  be- 
cause of  his  nobleness  of  character." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  Marion  said  emphatically,  "I 
don't  mean  that,  Aquitaine.  I  mean  that  his 
nobleness  of  character  makes  him  enemies,  and 
they  send  out  stories  about  him,  and   fill   the  air 
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with  calumnies,  and  some  of  these  things  always 
stick,  you  know,  and  they  impress  -.even  sensible 
men  like  yourself.  I  wish  you  could  look  at  Mon- 
tana as  I  do.  I  wish  you  knew  him  as  I  do,  and 
then  you  would " 

"But  what  do  you  know  about  him?"  Trescoe 
asked  in  a  tone  very  unlike  that  which  he  usually 
adopted  towards  his  father-in-law.  "You  know 
nothing  about  him ;  you  hear  fine  talk,  and  you 
see  that  the  women  all  round  are  taken  with  him/' 

"I  don't  see  anything  of  the  kind,"  Marion 
interposed;  "some  of  them  are  as  unjust  to  him 
as  you  are." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  unjust  to  anyone,"  said 
Trescoe,  "but  I  have  had  enough  of  hintf  and  I 
won't  stand  it  much  longer." 

"Won't  stand  what?"  Marion  asked,  looking 
him  fixedly  in  the  face. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Trescoe; 
^*or  rather,  I  do  know — I  know  what  I  mean,  and 
I  won't  stand  it  much  longer." 

He  turned  away  and  left  them. 

"Now,  Marion,"  said  Aquitaine,  "don't  you 
really  see  the  change  that  is  made  even  in  that 
young  fellow  by  your  friendship  with  Montana?" 

Captain  Marion  grew  a  little  redder  and  hotter 
.than  was  usual  with  him. 

"I  see  that  Trescoe's  in  a  bad  humour  about 
him,  and  I  don't  say  that  he's  quite  wrong.  As 
you  seem  to  know  something  about  this,  Aquitaine, 
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and  as  you  come  to  the  point,  I  must  say  I  do 
wish  my  daughter  Katherine  did  not  express  her 
admiration  of  Montana  quite  so  openly.  I  don't 
wonder  if  Trescoe  is  annoyed,  and  I  think  he 
ought  to  have  stopped  it  long  ago;  but  then 
one  must  not  blame  the  girl.  He  is  very  handsome, 
very  fascinating,  and  kind  to  women  in  a  grave, 
fatherly  sort  of  way,  and  honourable  and  all  that ; 
and  you  know,  Aquitaine,  she  is  not  the  only 
one." 

"No,"  said  Aquitaine  with  a  sigh,  "she  is  not. 
There  are  others  as  foolish  as  she;  and  I  wish  to 
God  my  little  girl  had  never  seen  him:  I  wish  to 
God  you  had  never  seen  him.  His  coming  has 
only  brought  discomfort  to  us  all,  and  it  is  well 
if  it  does  not  bring  some  unhappiness  before  we 
have  done  with  it." 

Marion  himself  was  not  without  some  of  the 
same  uneasy  feeling;  but  he  was  loyal  to  his  friend, 
who,  he  honestly  believed,  was  misjudged  and 
misprized;  and  he  would  not  give  him  up.  He 
thought,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  make  some 
change  in  the  arrangements  he  had  laid  out  for 
the  holiday — the  holiday  which  was  to  have  brought 
so  much  pleasure,  and  which  already  seemed  with- 
ering away  into  mere  discomfort.  He  thought, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  well  that  Trescoe  and  his 
wife  should  go  to  the  Continent  at  once,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  them  to  follow:  that  would  be  some- 
thing.    Aquitaine,  of  course,  could  easily  take  his 

Vol.  II.  ^ 
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daughter  home  whenever  he  would,  and  that  would 
remove  another  embarrassment.  There  would  only- 
remain  Sydney  Marion  and  Geraldine,  neither  of 
whoni  appeared  particularly  sensitive  to  Montana's 
attractions.  Thus,  Marion  thought,  things  would 
all  go  right  again,  and  he  would  really  get  from 
Montana  a  clear,  precise,  businesslike  explanation 
— he  laid  great  emphasis  mentally  on  the  word 
"business-like" — of  his  project  in  all  its  details. 
Captain  Marion  actually  felt  business-like  as  he 
mentally  repeated  the  word.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  solve  much  of  the  difficulty.  Yes,  it  must  come 
to  that,  of  course,  in  the  end,  even  between  the 
closest  friends.  Business-like  it  must  be;  business- 
like— he  was  resolved  on  that. 

His  daughter  Katherine  came  upon  him  that 
moment.     Aquitaine  had  left  the  room. 

"Things  seem  pretty  bad,  papa,"  she  observed. 
"I  never  saw  Frank  in  such  moods  as  he  is  getting 
into  lately.  He  talks  of  taking  me  away  to  the 
Continent  at  once." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Marion,  "I  think  he  is  quite 
right,  I  wonder  he  did  not  do  it  before.  You 
know  I  spoke  to  you,  my  dear,  about  this.  I  told 
you  your  goings-on  about  Montana  would  never 
do ;  people  would  be  sure  to  misunderstand  them. " 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done," 
Katherine  expostulated.  "You  all  rave  about  him, 
or  at  least  you  did  as  long  as  you  liked ;  and 
because   I  can't    help  thinking    him     a    handsome 
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man  and  a  very  agreeable  man,  everybody  is  down 
upon  me.  Frank  is  changed  altogether;  he  goes 
on  as  if  I  had  done  something  improper." 

"No,  no,  Katherine,  don't  talk  in  that  flippant 
way;  it  is  painful.  Nobody  supposes  you  have 
ever  done  or  thought  anything  improper.  But  it 
does  not  look  well  when  you  women  get  vying 
with  each  other  in  admiration  about  any  man;  and 
I  can't  blame  Frank  for  not  liking  that  kind  of 
thing — no  husband  would  like  it.  Be  a  good  girl, 
my  dear,  and  a  sensible  girl,  and  drop  it,  in 
heaven's  name;  and  Frank  and  you  will  get  on 
as  well  as  ever." 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  listen  to  silly 
stories  and  scandals,"  said  Katherine;  "I  can  tell 
you,  papa,  if  you  mind  everything  that  everybody 
says,  you  would  find  that  I  am  not  the  only 
member  of   the  family  people  are  talking  about." 

"No?"  said  Marion.  "Sydney  in  the  swim 
too?  Well,  I  certainly  should  not  have  thought 
of  that."  He  was  rather  amused  than  ^otherwise 
at  Katherine's  attempt,  as  he  understood  it. 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  not  Sydney,"  his  daughter 
coldly  answered. 

"Well,  but  there  aren't  any  more  of  you.  If 
it  is  not  Sydney,  I  don't  know  who  it  is." 

"There  is  one  more  of  us,  papa,"  said  Kathe- 
rine.    "We  are  three,  are  we  not?" 

"Oh,  it  concerns  me,  then,"  said  Marion; 
"and  pray,  my  dear,  what  do  people  say  about  me?" 
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"They  say  that  you  admire  Geraldine  Rowan 
a  great  deal,  papa,  and  that  Sydney  and  I  are 
to  have  her  soon  as  our  step-mother.  I  am  sure 
I  don't  wonder.  I  think  she  is  a  very  good  girl 
and  a  very  charming  girl,  and  I  don't  see  what 
you  could  do  better.  But  if  people  talk  about  us 
you  need  not  wonder,  for  I  can  assure  you  they 
talk  about  you  just  as  well." 

This  was  a  startling  piece  of  news  to  Captain 
Marion.  For  a  while  he  was  silent;  more  than 
silent:  he  was  absolutely  speechless.  This  had  never 
occurred  to  him  before.  He  had  never  thought 
it  possible  that  the  idea  would  come  into  any- 
body's head.  He  had  gone  about  with  Geraldine 
just  as  freely  as  if  she  were  his  own  daughter, 
and  it  always  seemed  to  him  that  the  mere  fact 
of  a  man's  having  grown  daughters  ought  to  ex- 
empt him  altogether  from  gossip  of  that  kind. 
Was  it  possible  that  any  people  could  talk  in 
that  way  because  he  was  seen  occasionally  with 
a  young  woman  whose  age  was  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  youngest  of  his  own  girls? 

"What  stupid  nonsense  1"  he  exclaimed  at  last. 

"Well,  yes,  of  course,  if  you  say  it  is  non- 
sense," Katherine  said,  with  a  malicious  tone  in 
her  voice,  "and  if  you  really  mean  that.  I  should 
believe  everything  you/ said,  papa,  and  if  you  say 
you  really  don't  intend  anything  of  the  kind,  of 
course  that  is  enough  for  me.  But  you  mustn't 
wonder  if  outsiders  are   not  so    easily    convinced; 
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and  then,  you  know,  much  more  unlikely  things 
have  happened.  We  hear  ever}*^  day  of  girls 
marr>'ing  men  who  are  years  and  years  older 
than  you,  and  not  half  so  good-looking  or  attrac- 
tive; and  I  must  say  that  our  Geraldine  is  a 
very  attentive  girl,  and  does  cling  on  to  you 
in  a  very  friendly,  fond  kind  of  way — highly 
natural,  to  be  sure,  and  a  proper  expression  of 
gratitude  on  her  part;  only  the  world  is  apt  to 
think  that  that  sort  of  thing  sooner  or  later  ends 
in  a  wedding  ring,  don't  you  know,  papa.  Any- 
how, that  is  what  people  say,  and  I  thought  it 
only  kindness  to  tell  you." 

"Great  kindness,  indeed,"  Marion  said,  "very 
great  kindness,  and  very  pleasant  to  hear,  too. 
How  can  people  say  such  things,  and  how  can 
other  people  listen  to  them  ?  I  believe  it  is  al^yays 
one's  own  family  who  listen  most  readily  to  any 
silly  gossip  about  one." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Katherine,  with  a  sigh  as 
significant  as  italics;  "exactly;  that  is  just  what  I 
was  saying  before  we  struck  on  this  subject  of 
conversation.  The  members  of  my  own  family 
were  the  first,  indeed  I  think  the  only  persons, 
to  listen  to  foolish  gossip  abojut  me.  So  you  see, 
papa,  after  all,  we  are  in  the  same  boat.  It  is 
very  sad.  They  talk  silly  gossip  about  us  all; 
but  it  is  a  comfort  that  our  consciences  are  at 
rest,  and  we  can  bear  it." 

Katherine  disappeared,    happy  at  having  dis- 
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charged  her  shaft,  and  believing  that  by  doing  so 
she  had  secured  two  great  objects :  satisfaction  for 
her  personal  anger,  and  immunity  from  any  further 
criticism  with  regard  to  her  conduct. 

The  condition  of  things  was  not  made  pleas- 
anter  by  Mr.  Aquitaine's  sudden  announcement  of 
his  resolve  to  take  Melissa  back  to  the  North  with 
him.  She  could  return  to  London  later,  he  said, 
when  they  were  to  start  for  the  Continent;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  she  must  go  home  with  him. 
Perhaps  her  mother  wanted  her;  anyhow,  she 
must  go.  Melissa  was  not  in  the  least  taken  in 
by  the  suggestion  that  her  mother  might  possibly 
want  her.  Her  mother  had  never  wanted  her  [in 
her  life,  or,  for  that  matter,  wanted  anybody  else. 
To  be  allowed  to  lie  on  a  sofa  and  do  nothing 
was  Mrs.  Aquitaine's  highest  idea  of  enjoyment; 
and  enjoyment  with  her  was  always  a  duty.  Me- 
lissa knew  well  enough  why  she  was  taken  home. 
She  knew  that  her  father  was  taking  her  away 
from  Montana's  presence,  and  that  he  must  sus- 
pect quite  enough  to  turn  him  into  a  watchful 
guardian  of  her,  and  to  make  her  life  with  him 
an  uneasy  one  for  the  present,  and  something 
very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be.  She  had, 
however,  no  choice  but  to  submit.  She  did  not 
even  think  of  resistance.  Geraldine  and  Sydney 
hurried  off  with  her  to  help  her  in  making  her 
preparations  and  packing  her  trunks.  Geraldine 
and  she  hardly  exchanged  a  word  on  the  subject. 
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except  once  when  Sydney  Marion  had  left  them 
together,  and  the  poor  girl  clasped  Miss  Rowan's 
hand,  and  said,  "Oh,  Geraldine,  thank  you  ever 
so  much  for  having  got  me  back  my  letter!  Is 
not  my  father  changed?  Thank  God,  he  does  not 
know  all!     Oh,  here's  Sydney!" 

That  was  all  that  passed  between  Geraldine 
and  her,  but  it  was  enough  to  make  Geraldine  feel 
new  pity  for  the  foolish  little  girl,  and  new  glad- 
ness that,  at  any  risk  to  herself,  she  had  got  back 
Melissa's  letter. 

There  was  a  strange  embarrassment  in  Geral- 
dine's  manner  to  Captain  Marion  and  in  his  to  her. 
These  two  had  taken  so  frank  a  liking  to  each 
other  from  the  very  beginning,  that  they  might 
almost  have  seemed  to  any  observer,  or  seemed 
to  each  other,  like  an  affectionate  father  and  daughter. 
There  was  something  in  the  nature  of  the  one 
specially  sympathetic  with  that  of  the  other.  Ge- 
raldine was  so  much  more  intelligent  than  either 
of  Marion's  own  daughters  that  she  had  obtained 
a  sort  of  leadership  over  his  sweet  sunny  temper^ 
and  his  sympathetic  but  not  very  vigorous  nature. 
It  was  strange  that  when  they  were  parting  now, 
and  he  was  going  on  a  journey  which  he  thought 
might  be  productive  of  some  momentous  conse- 
quences, they  two  should  not  be  confidential, 
should  be  restrained  in  manner  to  each  other, 
vjcraidine  was  embarrassed  because  of  the  secrets 
she  was  keeping.     She   felt  at    moments  strongly 
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inclined  to  unburden  her  mind  to  Captain  Marion, 
to  tell  him  all,  at  least  so  far  as  her  part  of  the 
story  was  concerned,  and  trust  to  him  to  guide 
and  guard  her.  This  she  felt  at  moments  inclined 
to  do,  and  then  shrank  back  from  the  confession. 
Had  she  been  left  alone  with  Marion  at  this  time, 
it  would  have  probably  come  to  a  disclosure  of 
all  her  feelings  and  her  troubles.  But  she  had  not 
the  opportunity,  and  the  condition  of  her  mind, 
divided  between  a  wish  to  disclose  all  to  him  and 
a  shrinking  back  from  any  disclosure,  put  into  her 
manner  an  embarrassment  which  was  almost  dis- 
tressing to  herself,  and  which  Marion  could  not 
but  see.  Naturally,  after  the  hints  that  Katherine 
had  so  kindly  given  him,  he  felt  embarrassed  in 
Geraldine's  presence.  He  had  never  before  for  one 
moment  thought  of  himself  as  playing  in  anybody's 
mind  the  part  of  a  lover  and  future  husband  to 
the  girl.  He  saw  Geraldine's  embarrassment,  and 
assumed  that  it  came  from  the  same  source  as 
his  own.  Therefore  they  parted,  not  coldly,  but 
without  the  affectionate  warmth  that  would  have 
been  frankly  made  manifest  at  another  time.  All 
this  added  new  discomfort  to  Marion's  unwilling 
ourney  north.  Nor  did  he  know  how  he  and  she 
were  ever  again  to  associate  on  the  same  frank, 
sweety  and  friendly  terms  as  those  which  had  al- 
ways prevailed  until  Montana's  ill-omened  coming 
and  Katherine's  ill-natured  story. 

The  parting  was  melancholy.  Everyone  seemed 
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to  feel  that  the  promised  reunion  of  its  members 
was  a  promise  in  which  nobody  believed.  None 
of  them  expected  to  see  that  little  group  united 
again,  or  had  any  faith  now  in  the  long-looked- 
for  continental  trip.  Katherine  was  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  the  party  who  was  a  little  glad  at 
the  breaking  up,  and  whose  distress,  at  all  events, 
was  solely  on  her  own  account.  For  several 
reasons  she  was  glad  that  Melissa  was  going  away, 
and  would  have  been  rejoiced  if  Geraldine  had  been 
Agoing  too. 

"I  have  written  to  Clement  Hope,"  said  Cap- 
tain Marion,  turning  back  just  as  he  was  leaving. 
**1  have  sent  a  messenger  to  him  with  the  letter. 
I  am  uneasy  about  him,  and  about  his  father.  As 
I  shan't  be  here,  when  the  answer  comes,  one  of 
you  girls  can  open  it.  Do  whatever  you  think 
best,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done.*' 

At  last  the  parting  was  made.  There  were 
some  tears  amongst  the  girls  and  some  awkward- 
ness amongst  the  men,  and  then  the  separation 
was  accomplished,  and  Geraldine,  Katherine,  and 
Sydney  were  left  alone — alone,  that  is  to  say,  ex- 
cept for  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Trescoe,  who 
seemed  only  too  glad  to  escape  their  company 
and  to  smoke  a  sullen  cigar  all  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HURT  TO   THE  DEATH. 


The  house  was  very  dreary  to  the  three  forlorn 
young  women.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  to  have 
a  dull  monotonous  evening  of  it.  Sydney  was  out 
of  spirits;  Katherine  was  out  of  temper;  Geraldine 
was  full  of  nameless  bodings,  expecting  at  every 
moment  that  something  strange  would  happen.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  messenger  came  back 
with  an  answer  from  Clement  Hope.  Clement's 
letter  was  short  and  sad.  It  only  said  that  his 
father  had  fallen  suddenly  ill  a  day  or  two  ago^ 
and  was  growing  worse  and  worse;  that  he  began 
to  be  alarmed  about  him;  that  Mr.  Varlowe  would 
not  see  any  doctor,  and  if  Captain  Marion  could 
spare  half  an  hour  it  would  be  a  relief  to  Clement 
to  see  him,  for  he  was  alone. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  Sydney  Marion  asked^ 
looking  blankly  at  her  companions. 

"Oh,  somebody  must  go  to  him  at  once,*' 
said  Geraldine.  "You  catCt  leave  the  poor  boy 
all  alone  in  that  dismal  old  house,  with  his  father 
perhaps    dying.     Somebody  must    go    to    him  at 


once. " 


"All  very  well,  Geraldine,"  Sydney  reasoned;, 
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"but  who  is  to  go?   Papa  won't  be  back  for  days^ 
Frank  is  out." 

"Frank  wouldn't  be  of  any  use,"  his  wife^ 
declared. 

"Somebody  must  go,  all  the  same,"  said  Ge- 
raldine.     "I  will  go  if  nobody  else  does." 

"You'll  go?"  Sydney  exclaimed,  amazed  out 
of  all  her  ideas  of  propriety  and  the  fitness  of 
things;  "but,  my  dear  Geraldine,  you  can't  go." 

"Why  not?"  Geraldine  asked. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  would  go  alone- 
and  see  Mr.  Hope?" 

"No,  I  shan't  go  alone,"  said  Geraldine,  "be- 
cause, Sydney,  you  will  go  with  me." 

"Oh,  no,  dear,"  said  Sydney,  "I  can't  do^ 
that;  I  could  not  do  it.  That  would  not  be  pro- 
per at  all.  It  would  be  ridiculous.  What  could 
we  do  to  help  Mr.  Hope?  We  could  do  nothing. "^ 

"But  it  is  not  a  case  of  doing  anything.  It 
is  a  case  of  having  somebody  near  him  to  say  a 
friendly  word.     Will  you  come,  Katherine?" 

"I  think  you  had  better  go,  Katherine,"  said 
Sydney,  "if  somebody  must  go;  if  Geraldine  will 
have  it." 

"Indeed  I  will,"  Geraldine  said;  "I  am  going" 
to  put  on  my  things  this  moment." 

"I  can't  believe  that  you  are  really  going," 
said  Sydney,  remonstrating. 

"Well,"  Geraldine  replied  composedly,  "if  yoir 
will  look  out  of  the  window,  and  will  ovA^  •^^cr.c.^'s^x. 
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the  evidence  of  your  senses,  in  five  minutes  you 
will  see  me  get  into  a  hansom  cab,  and  if  you 
can  hear  through  the  noise  in  the  streets,  you 
will  hear  me  tell  the  cabman  to  go  to  Mr.  Hope's 
house. " 

"Then,  you  had  really  better  go  with  her, 
Katherine,"  said  Sydney.  "You  are  a  married 
woman. " 

Geraldine  smiled.  "That  will  give  an  air  of 
perfect  propriety.  Come,  then,  Katherine;  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  take  you  with  me.  The  protection 
of  a  married  woman  will  be  an  unspeakable  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  me." 

"I  can't  go,"  Mrs.  Trescoe  said.  "Frank  may 
come  back  at  any  moment.  He  might  not 
like  it." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,"  said  Geraldine;  "he  might 
not  like  it;  and  of  course  you  could  not  think  of 
taking  any  step  without  first  consulting  him,  and 
having  his  permission." 

This  was  sarcastic.  Geraldine  was  growing 
annoyed. 

"I  should  not  like  to  go,"  said  Katherine. 
''I  don't  think  I  ought  to-  go.  I  don't  see  that 
it  is  any  affair  of  mine.  I  can't  assist  the  young 
man." 

Katherine  expected  Montana  to  come  in  that 
evening,  and  she  was  only  too  delighted  at  the 
chance  of  having  him  all  to  herself,  or  nearly  all 
to  herself. 
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"Then,  you  won't  go?"  Geraldine  asked  her 
decisively. 

"I  can*t  go,"  said  Katherine.  "I  can't  go 
running  all  over  the  town  after  everybody  who 
chooses  to  fall  sick.  If  I  fell  sick  myself,  I  should 
not  expect  Mr.  Hope's  father  to  come  and  -  see 
me, 

"All  right,"  said  Geraldine;  "I  am  going, 
anyhow. " 

"If  you  wi/l  go,"  said  Sydney,  "somebody 
must  go  with  you,  and  I  will  go.  I  will  do  any- 
thing rather  than  leave  you  to  go  alone.  Yes, 
I  will  go."  She  spoke  with  the  heroic  resolve  of 
a  soldier  who  is  determined  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope, 
even  though  he  himself  has  no  faith  in  his  mission. 
She  compressed  her  lips.  Her  cheeks  were  pale 
as  she  spoke  the  resolve  to  do  or  die.  If  Ge- 
raldine must  rush  into  the  jaws  of  impropriety,  it 
should  not  be  said  that  she  rushed  there  alone — 
that  no  friend  stood  by  her  to  save  her  from  the 
danger,  or  to  share  it  and  perish  with  her.  Syd- 
ney Marion  that  moment  knew  herself  a  heroine. 

Geraldine  laughed  good- humoured ly  at  the 
resolve. 

"Well,  come  along,  then,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  need  not 
spend  many  moments  in  bedizening  ourselves.  We 
are  not  going  to  a  dinner  party  or  a  ball:  come 
along,  Sydney."  She  swept  poor  Sydney  out  of 
the  room,  and  presently  Katherine,  looking  out  of 
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-the  window,  saw  the  two  girls  get  into  a  hansom 
cab  and  drive  away. 

Very  dim  and  dismal  looked  the  old  house 
in  the  fading  light  of  grey  evening  as  the  girls 
got  out  at  the  gate.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  decay  and  of  death  all  around  it.  The  gravel 
crunched  under  their  feet  with  a  melancholy, 
disheartening  sound  that  brought  funereal  omens. 
The  knocker,  although  they  used  it  as  gently  as 
possibly,  seemed  to  send  ghostly  cavernous  echoes 
through  the  house.  An  old  woman  who  opened 
the  door  seemed  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the 
girls;  and  when  they  asked  for  Mr.  Hope,  the 
sensitive  conscience  of  Sydney  Marion  made  her 
believe  there  was  a  look  of  startled  propriety  'on 
the  aged  lady's  face.  She  brought  them  into  a 
large,  gaunt,  heavily-furnished  dining-room,  and 
left  them  to  wait  there. 

"I  am  afraid  we  ought  not  to  have  come," 
said  Sydney  in  a  low  awe-stricken  voice.  **!  don't 
think  it  looks  right,  Geraldine.  I  don't  think  that 
old  woman  looks  pleased  to  see  us." 

"My  dear,"  said  Geraldine,  "I  did  not  come 
to  see  that  old  woman,  and  don't  care  whether 
she  looks  pleased  or  displeased.  If  I  can't  be 
of  any  use,  I  am  sure  Mr,  Hope  would  rather 
I  did  not  stay.  Then  I  can  go  away.  There 
is  no  harm  done,  don't  you  see,  in  any 
•  case. " 
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"But,"  Sydney  pleaded,  "two  girls  coming 
alone  in  this  way  to  see  a  young  man — do  you 
really — now,  really — think  it  is  quite  right?  I 
know  you  get  extraordinary  ideas  —  girls  in 
America;  but  in  England,  you  know— this  is 
England " 

"This  certainly  is  England;  there  I  entirely 
agree  with  you." 

"Well,  don't  you  think  it  strange?" 

"I  don't  think  it  strange,"  said  Geraldine, 
"that  girls  should  like  to  be  of  some  help  to 
somebody — even  in  England;  and  if  it  is  strange, 
the  sooner  we  get  over  the  strangeness  the  better. 
Anyhow,  here  we  are,  and  we  can't  run  away — 
at  least,  I  don't  mean  to." 

The  door  opened,  and  Clement  entered,  looking 
very  handsome  for  all  his  melancholy,  and  with 
a  flush  on  his  face  caused  by  surprise  and  the 
excitement  of  seeing  his  unexpected  visitors.  He 
rushed  up  to  them  and  clasped  warmly  a  hand 
of  each. 

"Now,  this  is  so  good  and  kind  of  you!  I 
ivrote  to  Captain  Marion,  and  I  never  expected 
that  anybody  else  would  come." 

"He  would  have  come,"  said  Geraldine,  "but 
he  had  to  leaVe  town,  and  can't  return  perhaps 
for  a  day  or  two.  We  thought  somebody  ought 
to  come,  and  so  we  came  at  once." 

This  was  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head 
of   Sydney,    this    use    of   the    word    "we;"    thus 
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taking  her  into  the  enterprise,  and  making  her  a 
full  sharer  in  the  evident  credit  it  gave  them  ia 
Clement  Hope's  eyes. 

"Can  we  be  of  any  use?"  Sydney  said,  taking^ 
courage. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Clement  answered,  with  looks 
beaming  with  gratitude,  "you  can.  I  am  so  lonely 
here.  I  don't  know  wlmt  to  do.  My  father  never 
was  ill  before.     I  never  saw  anyone  ill." 

"May  we  go  and  see  him?"  Geraldine  asked^ 

Sydney  Marion  felt  that  she  could  hardly 
stand  erect  while  things  were  going  on  like  this. 
In  one  moment  they  were  being  carried  away  to 
see  a  sick  man  in  his  very  bedroom!  True,  he 
was  an  old  man;  but  old  or  young — only  think! 
Two  girls  thus  taken  off  to  see  him,  before  they 
had  time  to  collect  their  thoughts,  and  taken  off 
under  the  escort  of  a  young  man! 

Geraldine  was  both  helpful  and  skilful.  She 
had  not  been  in  the  sick  man's  room  a  moment 
before  she  began  altering  its  arrangements.  She 
opened  a  window  here,  drew  down  a  curtain 
there,  quietly  displaced  chairs,  felt  the  old  man's 
hot  hands  and  his  damp  forehead,  sprinkled  the 
room  with  aromatic  vinegar,  and  seemed  to  find 
something  to  do  in  every  corner.  Sydney  stood 
by  helpless,  looking  sympathetic  and  feeling  so, 
but  not  having  the  least  idea  of  anything  she 
could  do  to  help  anyone. 
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Geraldine  meanwhile  was  putting  questions 
all  the  time  to  Clement,  in  a  low  tone,  about  his 
father's  condition — when  he  had  begun  to  grow 
ill;  when  his  mind  had  begun  to  wander. 

"He  would  not  have  a  dqctor,"  Clement 
said;  "he  never  would;  the  bare  idea  makes  him 
angry." 

"Still,  I  think  you  must  have  a  doctor  now," 
Geraldine  said;  "and  you  must  have  a  nurse  at 
once — a  really  helpful  one,  not  some  dreadful  old 
Mrs.  Gamp.  I  will  go  myself — Sydney  and  I  will 
go  and  find  out  something  about  a  nurse.  There 
is  nothing  we  can  do  here  just  for  the  present, 
and  we  will  come  back  again." 

In  a  moment  they  were  out  of  the  gate  and 
on  the  main  road,  looking  for  a  hansom  cab. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  nurses?" 
Sydney  asked. 

"Nothing  at  all;  but  we  must  get  one." 

"Do  you  know  where  to  go  for  one?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  do;  but  we  can  easily 
find  out,  can't  we?" 

"What  an  extraordinary  girl  you  arel"  Sydney 
said.  "You  don't  know  London  particularly  well; 
you  don't  know  where  to  go  and  find  a  nurse; 
and  yet  you  say  you  will  find  one." 

"Of  course,"  said  Geraldine  composedly. 

"But  what  will  you  do  first?" 

"Well,  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
to     go     into    a    chemist's    somewhere,    and    ask. 

Vol.  IT.  D 
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Perhaps  he  will  show  us  a  directory,  or  tell  us 
something  about  a  nursing  institution,  and  then 
we  can  go  there.  It  is  all  quite  easy.  What  on 
earth  is  your  difficulty?" 

They  found  a  nurse;  they  found  a  doctor. 
The  difficulties  that  Sydney  dreaded  began  to 
disappear  with  marvellous  rapidity.  They  went 
home  and  left  a  message  for  Mrs.  Trescoe  to  say 
that  they  might  possibly  stay  out  all  night. 
Sydney  had  by  this  time  plunged  so  deeply  into 
utter  lawlessness  and  impropriety,  that  she  had  almost 
lost  all  consciousness  of  the  conventionalities  of 
maiden  decorum,  and  would  not  have  been  surprised 
or  shocked  at  any  resolve  Geraldine  might  announce. 
They  went  back  to  the  sick  man's  house.  The 
doctor  did  not  think  there  Was  much  to  be  done 
more  than  to  have  Mr.  Varlowe  carefully  watched 
and  nursed.  He  'shook  his  head  over  the  case; 
but  took  it  with  the  practical  composure  of  the 
physician  to  whom  all  that  sort  of  thing  is 
commonplace,  and  who  regards  the  death  of  a 
patient  as  an  event  of  no  greater  moment  than 
his  starting  off  on  a  railway  journey.  He  persisted 
in  regarding  Geraldine  as  Clement's  sister  and 
complimented  her  on  being  more  composed  than 
her  brother.  She  explained  the  real  state  of  facts 
to  him;  but  he  did  not  pay  any  attention.  He 
told  her  two  or  three  stories  of  persons  exactly 
like  Mr.  Varlowe  in  age,  condition,  and  tempera- 
ment, who,  having  previously  enjoyed  good  health, 
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were  suddenly  taken  ill  like  him  and  died.  But 
of  course,  he  said,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow 
that  Mr.  Varlowe  was  to  die;  only  it  was  as  well 
to  be  prepared.  He  said  he  would  call  in  the 
morning,  and  see  how  things  were  looking. 
Geraldine  was  glad  when  he  went  away. 

Geraldine  was  standing  in  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  served  as  a  library  or  study  for  Clement  in 
ordinary  times.  She  was  looking  out  upon  the  canal 
It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  hardly 
any  night.  The  grey  of  twilight  is  succeeded 
imperceptibly  by  the  grey  of  dawn;  the  one  day 
hardly  dead  before  the  other  begins  to  live.  Her 
thoughts  were  going  back  to  another  house  of 
death,  in  which,  too,  she  had  watched  the  dawn 
succeed  the  dusk,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
Clement  entered  the  room,  and  she  kept  her  face 
turned  to  the  window,  that  he  might  not  see  her 
tears.  The  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  a 
brougham  stopped  at  the  door. 

"Look,  Miss  Rowan,"  Clement  said;  "here  is 
Mr.  Montana.  Is  it  not  like  him  to  dome  in  this 
way?  I  might  have  known  he  would  come;  but  I 
didn't  think  of  it.     I  never  sent  for  him." 

Geraldine  made  no  answer.  A  nameless  fear 
went  through  her.  She  thought  there  was  some- 
thing unnatural,  something  unholy  in  Montana's 
appearance  at  the  death-bed  of  the  old  man,  whose 
death  she  felt  sure  was  hastened  by  Montana's 
own  words  and  acts.    Whether  Montana  was  true 

D* 
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man  or  false,  this  was  true  all  the  same.  Yet  she 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Montana  must  be 
right.  It  was  surely  impossible  that  he  could  vo* 
luntarily  present  himself  at  the  death-bed  of  a 
father  whom  he  had  repudiated,  and  whose  death, 
in  all  human  probability,  his  cruelty  and  treachery 
had  brought  about.  "I  must  have  wronged  him," 
she  thought. 

Montana  came  in,  quiet,  sweet,  not  surprised 
at  anything;  accepting  Geraldine's  presence  there 
as  if  it  were  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

"I  called  ^t  Captain  Marion's,"  he  explained, 
and  Mrs.  Trescoe  kindly  told  faie  of  what  had 
happened.  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  be  of  some 
service,  and  I  came  on;  I  would  have  come  long 
before  this,  only  I  did  not  know  of  it.  Mrs. 
Trescoe  only  told  me  as  I  was  leaving;  she  prob- 
ably thought  I  knew.  Mr.  Trescoe  offered  to 
come  with  me,  but  it  was  not  necessary.  We  are 
quite  enough." 

"You  are  very,  very  kind,"  Clement  said, 
"but  you  must  not  stay  too  long." 

"I  shall  stay  for  the  present,"  Montana  an- 
swered; "I  shan't  leave  you  alone  here,  Clement." 

"Miss  Rowan  was  so  kind  as  to  come " 

"It  was  just  what  I  should  have  expected  of 
Miss  Rowan,"  Montana  saia;  and  Geraldine  was 
really  plesed. 

Geraldine  felt  that  she  could  almost  have  ad- 
mired Montana  at  that  time.     She  began  now  to 
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understand  how  it  was  that  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment, or  even  of  danger,  brave  men  could  look 
to  him,  as  she  knew  they  had  done,  could  ask  for 
his  guidance,  and  could  trust  to  it.  The  moment 
he  entered  the  place,  he  took,  as  it  were,  the 
command  of  everything.  A  sense  of  relief  and 
security,  of  something  almost  like  happiness,  set- 
tled upon  the  watchers  in  that  melancholy  house 
the  moment  he  had  come.  It  was  as  when  the 
captain,  suddenly  aroused  in  the  night  of  storm, 
takes  charge  of  the  vessel  himself,  or  when  a  ve. 
teran  general  is  hastily  summoned  to  the  leader- 
ship of  a  distressed  army.  Montana  knew  some- 
thing— knew  a  good  deal,  indeed — of  medicine  and 
of  surgery,  and  understood  all  that  pertains  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  sick  chamber.  He  was  quite  easy 
and  firm;  had  an  eye  for  everything  that  needed 
to  be  done,  and  knew  exactly  what  every  one  of 
that  little  party  best  could  do.  To  Geraldine  he 
said  once,  dropping  the  words  into  her  ear  as  he 
passed,  "There  is  really  nothing  to  be  done  that 
can  be  of  much  service.  We  can  only  smooth 
the  way  for  him.     The  time  is  not  far  distant." 

Geraldine  gave   a  little    start.     She   had    ex- 
pected so  much,  and  yet  it  was  a  shock  to  hear  it. 

"Is  it  a  question  of  days?"  she  asked. 

"Of  days  at  the  most,"  he  said.     "Very  likely 
a  question  of  hours." 

Geraldine  noticed   that  he  spoke  to  Clement 
in  a  more  reassuring  way  —  not,    indeed,   holding 
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out    any  hope,   but   still  speaking   with    less  sug- 
gestion of  immediate  danger. 

"Clement,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said  in  his  kind- 
liest tone,  "there  is  something  I  want  you  to  do 
for  me.  It  is  not  much  use  your  being  here  just 
now,  and  it  would  do  you  good  to  move  about 
a  little.  I  have  something  at  my  lodgings  which 
I  think  would  be  very  soothing  and  refreshing  for 
our  poor  old  friend,  and  which  I  have  often  found 
to  act  with  good  effect  in  restoring  consciousness 
to  a  wandering  mind  and  failing  nerves.  It  is  a 
mixture  that  the  Indians  make  out  of  various  roots 
and  barks  of  trees.  You  can  easily  find  it  Go 
to  my  lodgings  as  quickly  as  you  can  —  here  is 
my  latch-key — and  in  my  bedroom,  in  the  dressing- 
case — this  is  the  key  of  it — you  will  find  this  one 
bottle,  I  have  a  little  stock  of  it,  but  I  only  keep 
just  one  bottle  there  for  use.  Bring  it  back.  No 
one  could  find  it  so  well  as  you  except  myself, 
and  I  really  think  I  am  likely  to  be  of  more  lise 
here  than  you  are.  When  you  come  back,  we 
can  try  it  with  our  dear  old  friend,  and  I  feel  sure 
it  will  do  him  good." 

Geraldine  was  present  when  this  was  said. 
She  looked  surprised.  It  seemed  strange  that  Mr. 
Montana  should  send  Clement  out  of  the  way  just 
then,  but  she  assumed  that  it  was  done  with  the 
kindly  purpose  of  distracting  the  young  man's 
attention,  and  giving  him  something  to  do.  He 
really  was  rather  in  the  way  than  otherwise  when 
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he  remained  in  the  sick  man's  room,  or  near  it. 
But  she  could  not  help  thinking,  "Suppose  Mr. 
Varlowe  should  die  in  the  meantime?" 

Clement    went  his    way,    however,  without    a 
word. 


CHAPTER  m. 

jbATHER  AND   SON. 

Geraldine  felt  unutterably  miserable  and  lonely 
when  Clement  left  the  house.  She  stood  at  the 
window  looking  after  him.  Montana  spoke  a  word 
or  two  to  her  which  she  did  not  answer — which 
perhaps  she  did  not  even  hear.  Then  he  went 
quietly  away  to  resume  his  place  in  the  sick  man's 
room.  It  seemed  to  Geraldine  something  unspeak- 
ably strange  that  Clement  should  be  sent  out  of 
the  house  at  such  a  time.  She  had  an  ominous 
conviction  that  something  would  happen  while  he 
was  away.  The  house  appeared  not  merely  to 
have  become  more  gloomy  than  ever  because  of 
his  absence;  but  there  was  a  certain  sense  of 
terror— nameless,^but  very  real — diffused  all  around. 
So,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  Geraldine's  overstrung 
nerves.  ' 

She  remained  brooding  over  disheartening 
fancies  until  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she 
had  not  come  to  that  house  to  occupy  herself  in 
idle  broodings,  but  to  give  some  active  help.     She 
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was  going  quietly  back  to  the  sick  room  when 
she  met  the  nurse,  who  told  her  that  Mr.  Varlowe 
was  sleeping  pleasantly,  and  that  she,  the  nurse^ 
was  going  to  make  some  tea;  which,  she  observed, 
she  thought  would  do  the  young  ladies  some  good  v 
thereby  delicately  implying  that  it  was  merely  on 
the  young  ladies*  account  she  thought  of  making 
it.  Geraldine  declined  the  tea  just  then,  wonder- 
ing meanwhile  at  the  cool,  practical,  professional 
way  of  taking  things  which  is  so  readily  acquired 
by  tjiose  who  have  to  do  with  sickness  and  death 
as  matters  of  business.  She  went  upstairs  to  the 
sick  room.  As  she  was  near  its  door,  Sydney 
came  out  for  something,  and,  meeting  Geraldine, 
told  her  that  Mr.  Montana  was  alone  with  the 
sick  man;  and  with  scared  face,  Sydney  added 
that  she  was  afraid  Mr.  Varlowe  would  not  live 
until  Clement's  return. 

Geraldine  hurried  noiselessly  into  the  room, 
feeling,  in  a  vague  kind  of  way,  that  somebody 
besides  Montana  ought  to  be  present  at  the  old 
man's  last  moments.  She  opened  the  door  very 
quietly.  The  dawn  was  broadening  through  the 
windows.  The  lamp  looked  very  pale.  One  of 
the  blinds  was  drawn  up,  and  she  could  see  the 
trees  and  the  waters  of  the  canal  in  the  growing 
light.  The  birds  began  to  sing.  She  remembered 
always,  afterwards,  having  heard  them  as  she 
stood  for  one  moment  on  the  threshold. 

Why  she  stood  there  and  did   not  instantly 
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go  in,  she  did  not  know.  Shcvsaw  Montana  kneel- 
ing by  the  bedside.  She  saw  that  he  had  taken 
Mr.  Varlowe's  hand  -in  his*,  she  was  confident, 
somehow,  from  the  old  man's  attitude,  though  she 
could  not  see  his  face,  that  he  had  returned  for 
a  moment  to  consciousness,  in  that  lighting  up 
before  death  of  which  poets  as  well  as  nurses  tell 
us;  and  if  she  was  not  dreaming,  or  if  her  senses 
were  not  racked  by  unusual  tension  beyond  their 
sober  trustworthiness,  she  heard  Montana  utter  the 
word  "father."  Then  she  saw  the  poor  father 
trying  to  rise  in  his  bed,  and  extending  his  other 
hand  over  Montana's  bowed  head,  as  if  in  forgive- 
ness and  in  blessing;  and  she  heard  him  murmur 
the  words  "Edmund,  Edmund,  my  son!  come 
back  at  lastT  and  then  a  sort  of  shiver  seemed 
to]^go  through  him  which  shook  the  bed  under 
him,  and  he  fell  back.  Mr.  Varlowe  was  dead. 
But  there  was  still  upon  his  face  a  smile  of  sweet 
satisfaction  and  comfort  and  peace.  If  Geraldine 
was  not  the  victim  of  a  mere  phantasy,  Mr.  Var- 
lowe had  died  with  a  full  conviction  that  his  lost 
son  had  come  back  to  him,  and  prayed  for  his 
forgiveness,  and  offered  him  love. 

Geraldine  surely  did  see  and  hear  all  this? 
She  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  light  was  stream- 
ing in,  grey  but  clear,  through  the  windows,  and 
indeed  the  figure  of  Montana  stood  out  in  what 
seemed  an  almost  unnatural  distinctness.  She  was 
touched  to  the  heart;  she  was  disposed  to  forgive 
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him  all  his  past  disloyalty  to  his  father  for  this 
one  act  of  penitence  and  submission.  What  true 
woman  is  not  deeply  moved  by  the  penitence  of 
a  man?  It  was  for  this,  then,  that  he  had  come 
— to  make  atonement  and  pray  for  pardon.  For 
the  first  time  since  she  had  known  him,  Geraldine 
felt  as  if  she  could  be  in  sympathy  with  Mon- 
tana, could  admire  him,  could  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  his  being  true  and  great.  She  felt 
ashamed  of  having,  even  unconsciously,  broken  in 
upon  the  sacred  privacy  of  that  most  tender, 
touching  scene  of  recognition.  Yet  she  was  glad 
that  she  had  seen  it,  glad  to  know  that  Montana 
did  not  see  her  or  anybody,  and  was  simply  acting 
on  the  impulse  of  that  heart  which,  after  all,  it 
was  now  evident  he  must  have.  But  she  now 
felt  as  if  she  ought  to  steal  softly  out  of  the  room 
and  not  allow  Montana  to  suspect  that  anyone 
had  been  present  at  that  pathetic  and  tender  scene. 
She  was  already  drawing  back,  about  to  close  the 
door  behind  her,  and  to  leave  the  reconciled  father 
and  son  alone.  Tears  were  springing  to  her  eyes, 
and  indeed,  if  she  could  at  that  time  have  spoken 
to  Montana  alone  and  exactly  as  she  felt,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  gushing  words  of  impulsive 
sympathy  she  might  not  have  poured  forth.  But 
in  a  moment,  as  some  scene  changes  in  a  theatre, 
as  the  evening  clouds  change,  as  the  face  of  a 
pool  gets  broken  and  transfigured  by  the  wind, 
the  whole  condition  -of  things  was  altered.     Mon- 
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tana  was  now  aware  of  her  presence,  and  all  the 
attitude  of  penitence,  the  words  of  affection,  the 
touch  of  reconciliation,  were  over.  She  now  saw 
Montana  standing  composedly  erect  beside  the  bed, 
dn  the  attitude  befitting  some  kindly  sympathising 
stranger  who  knows  that  another  sympathising 
stranger  is  in  the  room  with  him  and  has  seen 
the  last  moments  of  a  dying  friend.  One  instant 
of  time,  one  hardly  appreciable  instant,  had  made 
that  change. 

"It  is  Lll  over,"  Montana  said  with  the  com- 
posure which  was  his  characteristic;  unmoved,  but 
not  unsympathetic.  "He  is  released.  It  was  a 
peaceful  ending." 

"Oh,  why  was  not  Clement  here?"  Geraldine 
asked  in  awe-stricken  whisper.  "Why  did  you  send 
him  away?" 

"It  was  much  better  he  should  not  be  here," 
Montana  answered.      "He  is  spared  a  pain." 

"Spared  a  pain  1  He  will  never  forgive  him- 
self. I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  were  he. 
He  will  never  forgive  you,  if  you  sent  him  away 
purposely. " 

"I  did  not  send  him  away  purposely;  I  had 
hopes  that  the  ■  poor  old  man  might  live  a  little 
longer;  and  if  we  could  have  got  the  mixture  I 
sent  for,  I  think  it  would  have  restored  him  to 
consciousness.  But  is  it  not  better  as  it  is?"  They 
both  spoke  in  the  lowest  whisper,  afraid,  it  would 
-seem,    to    disturb    that    sacred  stillness.       "I  have 
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often  seen  that  the  soul  struggling  to  be  released 
from  its  prison  of  clay  is  kept  back  by  the  sight 
of  some  loved  one's  face.  I  have  seen  dying  men 
suffer  a  moment  of  evident  agony  in  this  way. 
Believe  me,  it  is  much  better  as  it  is — much  better 
that  the  poor  old  man  should  die  with  only  you 
and  me — strangers,  kindly  strangers — looking  on." 

Then  the  nurse  came  in,  and  Sydney  Marion 
and  Geraldine  left  the  room.  Had  she  really  fan- 
cied all  that  strange  scene  by  the  old  man's  death- 
bed ?  Was  Montana  speaking  but  the  truth  when 
he  talked  of  Mr.  Varlowe  dying  in  the  presence 
of  two  kindly  strangers  ?  Surely  she  had  seen  what 
she  thought  she  saw;  surely  she  had  heard  the 
words  whose  echo  she  found  still  ringing  in  her 
ears.  She  had  heard  Montana  call  Mr.  Varlowe 
"Father,"  and  had  heard  the  old  man's  parting 
cry  of  joy  and  gratitude.  And  yet  there  was 
Montana,  sympathetic  indeed,  but  cool  and  composed 
as  ever,  giving  reasons  why  it  was  better  that  no 
really  loved  one  should  be  present  to  distract  the 
old  man's  dying  thoughts. 

She  hurried  from  the  chamber  of  death  out 
into  the  garden  looking  on  the  canal.  Summer 
though  it  was,  the  dawn  came  up  chilly,  as  it 
mostly  does  in  these  climes,  and  a  cool  wind  blew 
upon  Geraldine  as  she  looked  at  the  sky  and  the 
water  and  the  grass,  ahd  felt  only  like  one  who 
dreams. 

In  a  moment  or  two  she  heard  a  step  beside 
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her,  and  Montana  was  there.  "Strange,"  he  said, 
"that  we  should  be  so  shocked  at  death.  I  am 
not  so  myself.  I  think  that  when  we  cease  to 
have  business  in  life,  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us  is  to  die.  People  talk  of  this  thing 
or  that  being  an  object  worth  dying  for.  I  don*t 
think  that  is  much  praise  to  give  to  anything. 
Tell  us  that  an  object  is  worth  living  for;  there 
you  show  its  value." 

Geraldine  was  so  bewildered  by  her  doubts 
as  to  what  she  had  seen,  or  not  seen,  that  the 
sense  of  mystery  gave  to  Montana,  in  her  eyes,  an 
almost  appalling  interest.  Was  it  conceivable  of 
human  nature  that  a  man  should  thus  arise  from 
kneeling  beside  his  father*s  memory  away  from 
him,  and  repudiate  and  disclaim  him,  and  seem 
in  no  wise  troubled  by  doing  all  this,  show  none 
of  the  strain  of  conscious  deceit?  This  was  a 
psychological  puzzle  which  Geraldine  could  not 
have  explained,  let  her  try  her  best.  She  had 
not,  indeed,  given  much  thought  at  any  time  to 
the  phenomena  of  imposture.  Like  most  other 
persons,  she  thought  of  imposture  as  always 
deliberate  and  self-conscious.  She  did  not  know 
how  often  the  impostor  succeeds  in  at  least  half 
deceiving  himself,  how  often  he  succeeds  in 
wholly  deceiving  himself  with  regard  to  questions 
on  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  doubt.  Nor  had 
she  ever  considered   how  vast,    how  illimitable,    is 
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the  capacity  of  certain  human  beings  for  persuading^ 
themselves    into  a    belief  of  the   actual    truth    of 
anything    which  they    desire  to  have    true.      Not 
understanding  all  this,  or  thinking  of  it,  she  began: 
to  question  some  of  her  convictions  about  Montana,, 
despite  what  she  had  seen  in  Mr.  Varlowe's  room- 
She  began  to  wonder  whether  is  was  not  possible 
that   Montana,    after  all,    might    not    be    the    old 
man's  son,    that  the  words   he  had   spoken  might 
have  meant   only  something  of  a  symbolical  kind-^ 
ness,    the    watcher   by    the    bedside   taking  for  a 
moment  the  part  of  son  to  the  dying  man  by  virtue 
of  the  common  relationship   of  all  human  beings. 
We  do  not  say  that  Geraldine  admitted  this  con- 
clusion, but  the  thought  flickered  across  her  mind^ 
and  flickered  with  a  special  vividness  at  this  par- 
ticular   moment    while    she    stood    and    looked   at 
Montana.      In  any  case,    be  the  solution  what  it 
might,   he  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  bewil- 
dering  study  to    her.      She   felt  a  growing  fasci- 
nation  in  his  look,  in  the  power  he  was  beginning 
to   exert   over  her,    and   in    her    own    bewildering 
conjectures  about  him.      She   was   growing  into  a 
frame    of   mind    with    regard    to   him    which  was 
puzzling     and    alarming     to     himself.       "I    must 
escape    soon    and    somehow    from    all    this,"    she 
thought.      "I  could  not  endure  this  much  longer." 
It  may  be  that  in  her   excited    condition  she 
spoke  these  words,  or  some    of  them ,    aloud.     It 
may  be  only  that  Montana  guessed  at  what  thoughts 
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were  in  her  mind.  He  was  fond  of  showing  him- 
self capable  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  people  in 
this  way;  he  sometimes  made  a  profound  impression 
on  his  votaries  by  answering  aloud  to  their  un- 
spoken questions. 

"You  are  right,"  Montana  said  calmly;  "you 
must  leave  this  place.  This  old  world  is  used  up; 
its  associations  soon  grow  oppressive  to  all  free 
spirits.  I  must  leave  it  soon  too — I  have  work  ta 
do;  and  you  must  join  me  in  it." 

Greraldine  turned,  and  looked  appealingly  at 
him. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me,  Mr.  Montana? 
Why  do  you  persecute  me?  I  have  often  told 
you  what  I  feel.  I  do  not  trust  you — I  am  afraid 
of  you;  I  was  not  at  first — I  am  now." 

"I  knew  it,  Geraldine;  I  am  glad  of  it.  You^ 
begin  to  see  what  reality  there  is  in  me;  you  wilK 
trust  me  some  time.  You  may  trust  me;  I  should 
never  change  to  you." 

"You  would  sacrifice  anything,"  she  said 
vehemently,  "or  anyone,  to  any  purpose  of  your 
own." 

He  smiled.  "To  any  great  purpose  or  any 
great  work  I  would  sacrifice  myself  readily — or 
anybody  else,  perhaps.  But  so  would  you — I 
know;  I  can  see  it  in  everything  you  do;  I  can 
see  it  in  your  eyes.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
want  you  to  be  joined  with  me  in  my  work,  once- 
for  all.     Come!"     He  took  her  hand   in    his;    she: 
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tried  to  draw  it  away,  but  he  held  it  with  a  quiet 
strength,  and  she  did  not  care  to  make  a  humili- 
ating show  of  resistance.  "Come,  Geraldine,  consent 
to  join  me;  it  will  be  work  worthy  of  you.  My 
love  for  you  isn't  like  that  of  a  romantic  boy  for 
a  silly  girl;  it  is  something  deep  and  strong  and 
sacred." 

"You  make  me  so  unhappy!*'  she  said  piteously. 

"I'll  make  you  happy  in  the  future,"  he  an- 
swered; "and  make  you  famous  too." 

These  words  made  her  impatient,  and  gave 
her  courage, 

"Really,  I  can't  imagine  myself  becoming  great 
and  famous,"  she  said,  and  she  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his,  and  he  did  not  insist  on  holding  it.  His 
eloquence  moved  her  much  less  than  his  silent 
gaze.  "I  can't  fancy  myself  at  the  head  of  any 
wonderful  movement,  Mr.  Montana,  and  I  am  not 
ambitious. " 

"Every  woman  is  ambitious  for  herself  or 
some  one  else;  and  yours  would  be  the  noble 
ambition  of  benefiting  millions.  We  should  come 
back  to  the  old  world  from  time  to  time,  and 
compare  its  worn-out  decaying  life  with  that  fresh 
new  life  of  freedom  and  equality  and  progress 
which  we  had  called  into  being  under  brighter 
skies.  We  could  compare  the  climate  of  England, 
its  fogs,  its  damps,  its  chills,  its  wretchedness, 
with  our  glorious  suns   and    stars    and>  soft  warm 
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air.  Look  how  the  morning  rises  here ;  the  damp 
of  death  is  on  it." 

"The  damp  of  deaih  is  on  everything  round 
us  here  just  now,"  Geraldine  said  with  a  chilly 
shudder.  "Death  is  so  near  us;  there,  only  just 
behind  those  closed  shutters.  Do  you  think  this 
is  the  place,  to  talk  of  ambitions  and  schemes,  and 
loves  and  marryings?" 

"I  do,"  Montana  answered;  "the  right  time — 
the  right  place.  Death  reminds  us  that  we  too 
must  die;  and  we  must  see  all  the  more  reason 
for  making  use  of  the  life  we  have." 

"Clement  is  here,"  Geraldine  suddenly  said. 
She  saw  the  young  man  coming  up  the  road;  he 
looked  pale  and  haggard  in  the  ghastly  dawn. 
She  could  have  cried  aloud  with  gladness  and 
relief  at  his  coming,  even  though  she  dreaded  to 
meet  him,  now  that  he  was  too  late.  For  the 
moment,  it  must  be  owned,  she  thought  most  of 
the  escape  that  his  coming  allowed  her  to  make. 

"FU  not  stay  to  speak  to  him,"  she  said;  "I 
dare  not — I  could  not  tell  him  that  his  father  died 
and  he  away — sent  away." 

"I'll  meet  him,"  Montana  said  composedly; 
"I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  him  that  all  has  been 
for  the  best.  But  you  need  not  stay,  Geraldine; 
you  are  tired;  we  can  speak  of  all  this  again." 

"Never,  never,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it,"  she 
said;  and  she  fled  into  the  house.  Miserable, 
lonely,  phantom-haunted    as    it    was,    filled    every- 

Vol.  II.  E 
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where  with  the  presence  of  death,  it  was  a  refuge 
and  a  shelter  to  her  now. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GAMES  OF  CROSS-PURPOSES. 

"Give  me  a  call  to-day  at  half-past  four;  I  want 
to  see  you  particularly;  be  sure  to  come;  na 
puttings-off,  mind." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  a  little  note  Montana 
received  from  Lady  Vanessa  about  noon  of  the 
day  which  had  opened  for  him  by  the  death-bed 
of  his  father.  He  was  in  little  mood  for  the 
whims  of  a  great  lady.  He  would  have  evaded 
Vanessa's  peremptory  invitation  if  he  could.  But 
there  was  a  straightforward  strength  of  purpose 
about  Lady  Vanessa  which  always  impressed  him, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  if  she  sent  for  him  it  was 
really  because  she  had  something  to  say  which 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  hear.  Besides,  he 
began  to  think  that  it  probably  had  something 
to  do  with  the  meeting  between  Geraldine  and 
himself  in  Berkeley  Square.  It  might  be  important 
for  him  to  hear  what  the  sprightly  lady  had  to 
say  on  that  subject.  So  he  was  punctual  in  his 
visit.  Exactly  at  the  appointed  hour  he  was  in 
Vanessa's  drawing-room.  Montana  always  prided 
himself  on  his  punctuality.     He  had  but  one  hero 
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in  his  boyish,  romantic  days,  and  that  was  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo ;  and  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo  had  an  impressive  way  of  always  turning 
up  at  the  exact  moment,  even  if  he  had  to  come 
from  the  other  end  of  the  world.  Half-unconsciously 
Montana  was  often  playing  the  part  of  his  boy- 
hood's hero  even  still. 

"So,  here  you  are  I"  was  Lady  Vanessa's  gra- 
cious greeting.  "I  knew  you  would  come;  I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

Lady  Vanessa   had   just    as   much  cruelty    in 
her  disposition  as  is  consistent  with  general  good- 
nature;   that    is   to  say     she  felt   kindly    towards 
most  persons,  towards  nearly  all  whom  she  knew, 
and  she  would  have  been  glad,  if  it  were  put  to 
her,  to  do  a  good  turn  for    any  man  or  woman. 
Nor  would  she  under  any  circumstances  have  car- 
ried a  freak  of  cruelty  to  the  extent  of  inflicting 
serious  pain.      But  within  these    limits    she  occa- 
sionally liked    to  be  a  little  cruel,    even    to  those 
for  whom  she   had    some    regard.      It  gave  her  a 
pleasant  sense   of  power  when    she  was    annoying 
people.     She  liked  to  sport  with  them,  and  make 
them  seem  ridiculous.     Now,  she  had  taken  some- 
what of  a  liking    for   Geraldine— "the    little  Ame- 
rican," as  she  called    her — but    she  was  none  the 
ess  glad  of  the  opportunity   given  to  her  to  hurt 
the  little  American's  feelings  slightly,  and  to  sport 
with  her. 

E* 
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"What  is  the  address  of  your  little  American  ?" 
she  asked  Montana  abruptly. 

"Do  you  mean  Miss  Rowan?  She  is  not  little, 
and  she  is  not  American." 

"Oh,  I  call  her  little,"  said  Lady  Vanessa^ 
conscious  of  her  own  superb  height.  "She  is  little 
to  tall  folks  like  you  and  me ;  and  I  call  her  Ame- 
rican because  she  has  been  a  long  time  in  Ame- 
rica, and  picked  up  the  ways  of  the  ,  people 
there. " 

"Another  correction  I  would  suggest,"  Mon- 
tana quietly  said.  "You  call  her  my  little  Ame- 
rican, and  she  is  not  mine  in  any  sense." 

"But  she  is  going  to  be,  ain't  she?  I  suppose 
you  don't  confabulate  with  girls  in  the  public 
squares  at  midnight — girls  like  that,  I  mean — 
unless  there  is  an  engagement  between  you.  I 
don't  see  what  better  you  could  do,  my  good 
friend.  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  clever  and 
good,  I'm  sure.  But  if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't 
have  meetings  by  moonlight  alone  with  the  girl 
I  was  going  to  marry.  It  won't  do  her  any  good 
in  people's  eyes.  Now,  I  mean  to  go  and  see 
her  and  give  her  a  warning.  She  is  as  innocent 
as  a  goose  of  all  our  ways  here,  and  it  is  only 
Christian  charity  to  put  her  up  to  things.  You 
know  that  I  am  nothing  if  not  Christian  and 
charitable. " 

Montana  was  annoyed  at  the  way  in  which 
Lady  Vanessa  spoke,  but  thought  it  hardly  worth 
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while  to  take  it  seriously,  and  make  any  ob- 
jection; and  he  was  not  perhaps  m  his  heart  sorry 
that  she  should  gp  to  Gerald ine  and  tell  her  of 
the  risk  she  ran  by  meeting  him  at  night  in  the 
square.  So  he  gave  Lady  Vanessa  Geraldine's 
address,  and  Lady  Vanessa  straightway  drove  off 
to  Captain  Marion's  house  and  asked  to  see  Miss 
Rowan. 

Geraldine  was  not  much  in  the  humour  foe 
visitors  of  any  kind  that  day;  especially  was  she 
not  iti  the  mood  to  encounter  fashionable  ladies 
of  Lady  Vanessa's  style.  But  she  received  the 
great  lady,  and  tried  to  put  on  an  air  of  com- 
posure and  of  friendly  welcome. 

"Look  here,"  Lady  Vanessa  began,  coming 
to  the  heart  of  the  question,  "I  have  come  to 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  You  are  a  good  girl, 
I  am  sure,  and  very  clever,  but  you  are  not  up 
to  our  ways.  In  England  it  would  never  do  for 
a  girl  to  go  meeting  a  man  at  midnight  in  one 
of  the  squares,  even  though  she  is  engaged  to 
him,  or  going  to  be  engaged  to  him." 

Geraldine  was  surprised  and  distressed  by  such 
a  greeting.  Her  Ifirst  feeling  was  one  of  resent- 
ment, and  she  gave  expression  to  it. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Lady  Vanessa, 
for  thinking  of  me  at  all,  and  coming  to  give  me 
this  warning,  but  I  really  don't  want  it.  I  do  un- 
derstand' English  ways  quite  well,  and  I  knew 
what  I  was  doing,    and  what  people  would  say  if 
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they  came  to  know  of  it.  I  suppose  people  zvill 
come  to  know  of  it  now,  and  I  can't  help  it.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  may  say  what  they 
like.     I  meant  no  harm,  and  thought  no  harm." 

"Of  course  you  didn't,"  Lady  Vanessa  said; 
**and  there  is  no  harm  done,  child,  anyhow.  No- 
body saw  you  but  myself,  as  far  as  I  know,  and 
I  shan't  spread  the  story  any  further.  I  could  not 
help  chaffing  Montana  a  bit  about  it,  because  he 
sets  up  for  such  a  saint,  don't  you  know.  But  I 
really  did  not  come  to  chaff  jk^« — only  to  give 
you  a  friendly  hint.  Nobody  supposes  you  thought 
any  harm.  I  am  sure  I  don't.  But  still,  don't  do 
it  again,  there's  a  good  girl." 

"I  shan't  have  occasion  to  do  it  again.  But 
if  there  were  occasion  I  should  not  shrink  from 
doing  it  again." 

"Oh,  well,  don't  let  there  be  occasion,"  Lady 
Vanessa  said.  "There  need  not  be  occasion,  I 
should  hope,  for  I  don't  advise  you  to  make  it  a 
long  engagement.** 

"There  is  no  engagement,"  Geraldine  said, 
"between  Mr.  Montana  and  me,  long  or  short — 
there  never  will  be." 

"Come,  now  I  that  won't  do,  you  know.  I 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  you.  Miss  Rowan,  to 
think  that  you  are  a  girl  to  go  philandering  about 
with  a  man  like  Montana  at  night  in  a  public 
square,  unless  you  were  going  to  marry  him.  I 
know  he  wants  to  marry  you.     He  hasn't  told  me 
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SO  in  SO  many  words,  but  he  allowed  me  to  un- 
derstand it;  and  there  are  lots  of  girls,  let  me  tell 
you,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  in  your  place. 
So  don't  talk  about  not  being  engaged  to  Mr. 
Montana — at  least,  to  a  sensible  woman  like  nie." 

"But  lam  not  engaged  to  Mr.[Montana,"  said 
Geraldine  firmly,  "and  I  never  shall  be.  If  you 
care  about  knowing  anything  of  my  affairs,  Lady 
Vanessa,  you  may  as  well  know  that  at  once — 
I  shall  never  marry  Mr.  Montana,  or  be  engaged 
to  him." 

"But  he  has  asked  you?" 

"I  don't  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  anything 
about  it,"  said  Geraldine,  "more  than  I  have  told 
you.  I  would  not  have  told  you  that  if  I  could 
have  avoided  it." 

"Oh,  bless  you,  I  know  it  all,"  Lady  Vanessa 
declared.  "I  know  that  he  is  wild  about  you,  and 
I  know  that  he  has  asked  you  to  marry  him,  but 
I  certainly  did  not  know  that  you  made  up  your 
mind  the  ^  other  way.  I  can  only  say,  I  don't  un- 
derstand you  at  all.  I  am  sure  you  mean  no 
harm,  but  let  me  tell  you — a  girl  who  refuses  a 
man,  and  then  goes  about  afterwards  with  him 
alone  at  night  in  a  London  square,  will  be  apt  to 
be  considered  an  eccentric  sort  of  young  woman. " 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Geraldine.  "1  can't 
help  that." 

"But  look  here — now,  don't  be  offended;  I 
mean  this  in  all  kindness — will  you  let  me  advise 
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you?  You  are  awfully  proud,  of  course,  and  you 
think  me  very  rude  and  intrusive.  Well,  perhaps 
I  am  a  little  intrusive,  but  I  only  mean  it  for  your 
good.  I  understand  our  London  world,  and  you 
don't.  Do,  pray,  like  a  good  girl,  if  you  don't 
mean  to  marry  Mr.  Montana,  keep  out  of  his 
way,  and  make  him  keep  out  of  your  way,  and 
be  resolute  about  it." 

Lady  Vanessa  now  felt  more  and  more  in- 
terested in  "the  little  American,"  and  anxious 
about  her,  and  wished  her  well. 

Geraldine  felt  profoundly  humiliated.  She  did 
not  doubt  the  good  intention  of  Lady  Vanessa^ 
whose  frank  smile  indeed  spoke  only  good-nature^ 
and  she  did  not  much  mind  Lady  Vanessa's  ec- 
centric ways;  but  it  was  a  bitter  humiliation  to 
her  to  know  that  even  one  woman  thus  regarded 
her  with  wonder,  and  felt  bound  to  endeavour  to 
intervene  in  her  affairs.  She  did  not  know  how 
far  Lady  Vanessa's  promise  of  secrecy  could  be 
trusted,  and  anyhow  it  was  a  humbling  thought 
that  the  promise  of  secrecy  should  be  offered,  and 
should  be  held  necessary.  She  felt  that  the  chaia 
which  had  been  so  strangely  drawing  itself  around 
Montana  and  her  was  in  its  mysterious  way 
bringing  them  closer  and  closer.  She  could  only 
strengthen  her  courage  by  saying  to  herself,  **I 
must  get  away.  I  mlist  escape  from  all  this,  and 
go  back  to  America."     She  said  as  much  aloud. 
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"I  am  going  back  to  America  very  soon, 
Lady  Vanessa;  my  mother  is  in  America." 

"Then,  the  sooner  you  go  back  to  your 
mother  the  better,  my  dear  girl,  if  you  really 
don't  think  of  marrying  Mr.  Montana.  But  I  should 
think  that  over,  if  I  were  you.  He  is  a  splendid 
fellow  in  many  ways.     You  might  do  worse." 

Geraldine  shook  her  head. 

"No?  well,  then,  go  back  to  America.  Let 
me  tell  you,  I  don't  think  you'll  find  it  such  a 
very  easy  thing  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Montana  if  you 
stay  here  much  longer.  He's  a  man  to  have  his 
way  in  most  things.  That's  one  reason  why  I 
like  him.  I  like  a  man,  or  a  woman  either, 
who  says,  *Now,  I  want  this  or  that,  atid  I'm 
going  to  have  it.'  That's  the  sort  of  man  he  is, 
don't  you  know.  In  many  ways  I  think  he's  a 
good  deal  of  a  humbug — between  ourselves,  and 
since  you  say  you  don't  intend  to  marry  him. 
I've  often  said  almost  as  much  to  himself  Well, 
good-bye,  Miss  Rowan;  and  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
my  intrusiveness.  I'm  awfully  wilful;  but  I 
generally  mean  well.  On  the  whole,  I  think  Tm 
glad  you  don't  take  to  Montana;  but  all  the 
same  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  that  you  are 
free  of  him.  I  should  think  he'll  manage  to  have 
his  way  in  the  end." 

Lady  Vanessa  went  away,  leaving  Geraldine 
much  disturbed  and  distressed.  What  especially 
troubled   her  was    the    consciousness    that    in  her 
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-secret  soul  she  had  misgivings  now  and  then  that 
corresponded  with  Lady  Vanessa's  doubts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  her  maintaining  her  will  against 
Montana. 

"  Oh,  why  am  I  not  madly  in  love  with  some- 
'bodyl"  the  girl  said,  half  seriously,  half  in  that 
kind  of  miserable  jesting  mood  in  which  men  and 
women  with  a  certain  poetic  dash  in  them  are 
"wont  to  laugh  at  their  own  weaknesses  and  per- 
plexities.    "If  I  were  only  in  love  with  some  one, 

I  should  be  safe.    Why  am  I  not  in  love  with " 

and  then  she  stopped  and  got  very  red,  »and  felt 
-as  if  she  had  been  going  to  say  something 
shameful.  What  she  was  going  to  say  was  this, 
^- Why  am  I  not  in  love  with  Clement  Hope?" 

"Poor  boy  I"  she  thought.    "Melissa  is  trouble 
-enough  for  him." 

She  was  almost  sorry  that  Lady  Vanessa  had 
gone.  It  was  a  relief  to  have  any  one  to  speak 
to  on  the  subject  that  engrossed  her.  To  her 
'Unspeakable  delight,  a  day  or  two  after,  Captain 
Marion  returned  suddenly  to  town.  He  came 
back,  he  said,  to  look  after  poor  Clement  Hope. 
In  truth,  that  was  only  one  reason  for  his  sudden 
return.  He  did  not  like  the  progress  of  the  in- 
quiry his  friends  were  making  hi  the  north.,  It 
'was  far  too  like  the  work  of  a  private  detective, 
he  thought,  and  said  as  well  as  thought.  In  vain 
Aquitaine  and  Fanshawe  endeavoured  to  impress 
him  with  a  sense  of  the  imperative  duty  that  they 
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believed  was  imposed  on  them  to  settle  the 
question  of  Montana's  identity.  Marion  could  only 
say  that  he  detested  such  work;  that  he  believed 
in  his  friend  Montana,  and  scorned  to  make  any 
inquiry  about  him.  His  mind  was  misgiving  him, 
all  the  same.  He  would  not  admit  it  even  lo 
bimself;  but  one  source  of  his  annoyance  was 
this  growing  misgiving  which  he  would  not 
acknowledge  and  could  not  shake  off. 

His  coming  determined  Geraldine.  She  would 
speak  to  him  at  once.  She  must  have  some 
friend  and  protector,  and  he  was  best  of  all. 
She  was  fond  of  him  and  trusted  him;  she  knew 
he  was  fond  of  her  and  trusted  her.  There  was 
no  woman  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  whom 
she  could  possibly  have  opened  her  mind. 

No  sooner  resolved  than  done.  She  invaded 
Captain  Marion  in  his  study.  She  had  never  made 
quite  so  free  as  this  before. 

Marion  welcomed  her,  but  seemed  embarrassed 
too. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Captain  Marion," 
Geraldine  began,  almost  breathless.  "You  have 
always  been  so  good  and  kind  to  me,  that  I 
think  I  ought  to  tell  you  of  something  that 
troubles  me." 

« There  1  I  knew  it,"  Marion  thought.  "The 
girPs  been  made  miserable  by  these  ridiculous 
reports!  She  thinks  she  ought  not  to  stay  here 
any  longer." 
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"Well,  Geraldine,"  he  said,  ^I  have  tried  to 
be  kind  to  you,  but  it  was  a  selfish  feeling,  I  am 
afraid;"  and  then  he  stopped,  and  thought  to 
himself,  "Oh,  hang  it  all!  that  will  never  do. 
That  seems  like  making  a  declaration  of  love  to 
the  girl,  and  justifying  all  these  fools  say."  "Selfish, 
you  know,"  he  said  with  an  effort  to  be  very 
resolute  and  calm,  "because  it  was  so  pleasant 
for  my  girls  to  have  a  companion  like  you." 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said  again, 
"of  something  that  troubles  me." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear!"  Marion  said.  "Ge- 
raldine— I  mean,  Miss  Rowan — " 

"Miss  Rowan?"  she  asked,  with  open  eyes 
of  wonder.  "Why  Miss  Rowan?  You  are  not 
offended  with  me?" 

"Oh,  good  heavens,  no!"  and  there  was  un- 
mistaken  earnestness  in  Marion's  tone  this  time. 
"How  could  I  be  offended  with  you,  my  dear 
girl — I  mean  Geraldine?" 

"Then,  why  did  you  call  me,  *Miss  Rowan*?" 

"Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Marion, 
more  embarrassed  than  ever,  "you  are  Miss  Rowan, 
you  know." 

"I  am  not  generally  Miss  Rowan  to  you." 

"Well,  I  will  call  you  anything  you  like," 
he  said,  "and  I  will  do  anything  you  like,  for 
you  know  how  fond  I  am  of  you.  I  mean— that 
is — of  course,  you  know  what  I  mean  is — that 
you  know  what  a  high  regard  I  have  for  you." 
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"There  is  something  strange  in  your  manner," 
Geraldine  said,  looking  up  at  him  frankly  with 
open  eyes.  "You  don't  seem  like  yourself.  I  al- 
most think  I  ought  not  to  come  troubling  you 
about  this  trouble  of  mine." 

"No,  no;  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  me," 
Marion  said,  "and  nothing  wrong  with  you,  I  am 
sure."  "What  am  I  saying?"  he  mentally  inter- 
jected. "But  I  don't  know,  Geraldine,  that  there 
is  much  good  in  talking  about  this.  It  is  all  folly 
and  nonsense.  Let  them  say  what  they  like.  They 
can't  compel  you." 

"Can't  compel  me  to  do  what?" 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  to  put  it  so  bluntly,"  said 
Marion.  "They  cannot  compel  you  to  marry,  if 
you  don't  like." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Geraldine,  "that  is  quite  true. 
I  tell  myself  that  again  and  again,  and  yet  I  am  so 
troubled,  somehow.  But  how  did  you  manage  to 
guess  beforehand  what  I  was  going  to  talk  to  you 
about?  I  did  not  think  any  one  here  had  thought 
of  it  but  myself" 

"Yes;  I  have  thought  about  it,"  said  Marion, 
"because  I  have  heard  foolish  talk  about  it." 

"Then  it  has  been  talked  about?" 

"Talked  about!     Oh,  yes,  my  dear  girl;  every- 
thing is  talked  about  now.     It  has  been  talked  of 
to  me,   and   I  make^no  doubt  it  has  been  talked' 
of  to  others.     But   I   do  assure  you,  Geraldine,  in 
all    sincerity  and    truth,    I    never  said  or  thought 
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anything  which  could  give  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment to  talk  like  that."   , 

**0h,  no/'  said  Geraldine,  dreamily.  "I  never 
supposed  you  did.  Why  should  anyone  suppose 
you  did?" 

"People  suppose  all  sorts  of  things,"  Marion 
said  fretfully.  "People  seem  to  think  that  a  mai> 
can't  be  kind  to  a  woman  without  trying  to  make 
her  fall  in  love  with  him  and  marry  him.  They 
seem  to  forget  there  is  such  a  thing  as  difference 
of  age." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Geraldine,  "I  am  afraid,  Cap- 
tain Marion,  you  lay  too  much  stress  upon  that. 
I  don't  think  you  quite  see  all  the  .difficulty  that 
troubles  me.  The  difference  of  age  would  not  be 
much  of  an  obstacle." 

"Not  much  of  an  obstacle!"  Marion  thought. 
"Where  are  we  now?  What  does  the  girl  mean?" 
A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  him.  "Is  there 
such  a  very  great  difference?  She  is  a  charming: 
girl,  and — oh,  but  that's  nonsensel" 

"Well,"  he  said  aloud,  "difference  of  age  means 
a  difference  that  increases,  and  not  diminishes^ 
every  day," 

"Then  you  are  entirely  on  my  side?" 

"Entirely  on  your  side?  I  am  always  on  your 
side.  But  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand.  It 
is  all  in  your  own  hands,  Geraldine.  No  pressure 
whatever  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  you." 

"But  that   is  what  I  am  afraid  of,"    said  Ge- 
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raldine.      "There   is  a  kind  of  strange  mysterious 
pressure  that  I  cannot  understand  or  explain  which 
is  put  on  me,  and  I  sometimes  begin  to  be  afraid 
that  it  will  break  down  my  will  and  all  my  power 
of  resistance." 

Marion  was  now  utterly  puzzled.  What  did 
she  mean?  Was  she  ascribing  to  him  some  power 
of  unconscious  fascination  which  he  was  not  evei^ 
trying  to  exert,  but  which  threatened  to  prove  too- 
strong  for  her  will? 

"That's    why  I  come  to  you,"    she    said;    "I 
want  shelter,  and  strength,  and  protection." 

"But,  Geraldine,  I  really  don't  quite  under- 
stand. Is  not  this  only  giving  a  countenance  to* 
what  people  say?  Why  come  to  me  for  shelter 
and  protection  —  shelter  and  protection  against 
what?" 

"Against  myself,  sometimes,  I  am  afraid  — 
against  my  own  want  of  jfirmness." 

"Surely  you  do  not  want  jfirmness  1  Why, 
you  seem  to  me  to  be  a  girl  of  the  strongest 
character  and  the  clearest  purpose.  You  ought 
to  know  your  own  mind  if  any  woman  does.  Do* 
you  know  your  own  mind  in  this?  Do  you  really 
know  what  you  want  to  do  and  what  you  do  not 
want  to  do?" 

"I  know  what  I  wish  to  do,"  Geraldine  said 
plaintively;  "I  know  that  well  enough.  I  know 
what  I  hate  and  dread  to  do.  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not   make   any  one   understand   what   my   trouble 
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is.  I  must  seem  a  silly  and  stupid  girl  to  you 
when  I  tell  you  in  one  breath  that  I  am  afraid 
of  being  brought  to  do  the  very  thing  I  should 
most  hate  to  do.  I  know  that  my  life  is  entirely 
in  my  own  keeping,  and  that  no  one  can  compel 
me — but  still  I  come  to  you,  and  I  must  open 
my  heart  to  you — I  have  no  one  else  here — and 
tell  you  that  I  am  weak  and  cowardly  enough 
sometimes  to  fear  that  I  may  be  persuaded  to 
give  way.  So  I  want  you  to  support  me  and 
defend  me. " 

Marion  now  began  to  find  that  they  were 
really  at  cross-purposes,  and  that  things  were  not 
as  he  was  supposing  them  to  be. 

"I  think,  Geraldine,"  he  said,  "we  had  better 
have  a  little  very  plain  speaking,  and  put  what 
we  mean  into  precise  words.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do?  What  is  the  danger  you  want  me  to 
protect  you  against?" 

Geraldine  stopped  for  a  moment.  She  was 
disappointed.  Either  Marion  really  did  not  know 
her  trouble,  or  he  would  not  relieve  her  from  the 
pain  of  explaining  it  in  words.  It  had  been  a 
great  relief  to  her  for  the  moment,  when  she 
fancied  that  Marion  could  guess  at  what  she  wished 
to  say  without  giving  her  the  pain  of  saying  it. 
This  made  things  more  easy,  even  although  it 
brought  with  it  the  humiliating  knowledge  that 
she  had  been  talked  about.  Now  the  momentary 
relief  was  gone,    and    she    had    to    put  her  case 
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plainly.     She  made  up  her  mind,  and  came  to  the 
point  at  once. 

"I  want  you,"  she  said,  "Captain  Marion,  as 
the  dearest  friend  I  have  here,  to  stand  between 
me  and  Mr.  Montana." 

Captain  Marion  started  to  his  feet.  This  was 
a  surprise  indeed.  Of  this  he  had  never  thought. 
How  ridiculous  now  seemed  the  absurd  conjecture 
that  a  moment  before  he  had  allowed  into  his 
mind! 

"From  Montana!"  he  said;  "from  Montana, 
Geraldine?  Do  you  really  mean  that?  What  has 
Montana  been  saying?" 

"Can't  you  guess?"  she  asked. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  like  a  dear  girl,  let's  have 
no  more  guessing.  I  have  been  guessing  already, 
and  guessing  wrongly,  as  I  dare  say  you  may 
have  seen,  and  very  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  m}'- 
self  I  was." 

Poor  Geraldine  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind, 
nor  thought  anything  about  it.  She  was  too  much 
engrossed  in  her  own  trouble. 

"Well,  it  is  this,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  much  flattered  and  very  grateful.  Mr. 
Montana  professes  a  great  liking  for  me.  You 
know  the  kind  of  way  he  talks.  He  professes  to 
think  me  a  woman  just  suited  for  him,  and  for 
his  career,  and  for  his  work,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  and  has  asked  me — well,  to  marry  him." 

ijarion  walked  uneasily  about  the  room.     The 
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news  troubled  him.  A  few  days  ago  he  would 
have  been  delighted  to  hear  it;  now  he  was  dis- 
tressed by  it.  Not  that  his  faith  in  Montana  was 
shaken  as  yet,  but  that  he  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  even  Montana  offering  himself  a  husband  to 
Geraldine  while  any  manner  of  suspicion  or  doubt 
about  him  and  his  purpose  remained  on  any  one's 
mind.  And  then — and  then — she  was  a  charming 
girl,  and  Marion  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  people 
had  talked  as  if  it  were  possible  that  she  might 
marry  him ;  and  although  Marion  did  not  want  her 
to  do  so,  yet  for  the  moment  there  was  in  his 
heart  a  sort  of  revolt  at  the  thought  of  her  marry- 
ing anyone  else. 

"And  you  have  answered  no?"  he  said  at 
last,  stopping  in  his  walk,  but  not  looking  at  her. 

"I  have  answered  no;  and  I  mean  no." 

"Very  well;  then  I  suppose  there  is  an  end 
of  it,  isn't  there?"  There  was  something  strangely 
fretful  in  his  tone. 

At  that  moment  a  letter  was  put  into  Geral- 
dine's  hand.  It  was  in  Montana's  handwriting. 
She  looked  up  at  Marion  with  such  an  expression 
in  her  face  that  she  might  as  well  have  told  him 
at  once  the  letter  was  from  Montana.  He  could 
not  but  know  it.     "From  Montana?"  he  said. 

"It  is.  I  don't  know  what  he  is  writing  to 
me  about." 

"Hadn't  you  better  open  it  and  see?" 

Geraldine  read  the    letter  aloud,    not  without 
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some  trepidation.  It  was  very  short.  It  only 
begged  her  to  come  to  him  at  once.  "There  is 
good  reason,"  Montana  wrote.  "Even  you,  when 
you  come,  will  see  that  I  was  right  in  sending 
'   for  you." 

"What  absurd  mystery  is  this?"  Marion  asked. 
"What  is  coming  over  everybody?  We  are  all 
going  in  for  mysteries  and  mysterious  inquiries, 
all  over  the  place.  Not  one  of  us  is  a  bit  like 
what  he  was  or  she  was  two  months  ago.  You 
can't  go  to  him,  Geraldine." 

"Oh  no,"  she  said  at  once.  "I  don't  know 
what  he  can  want  of  me.  I  can't  go;  it's  out  of 
the  question."  Then  suddenly  remembering  Me- 
lissa and  her  unlucky  correspondence,  she  stopped 
in  embarrassment,  and  with  a  growing  colour  on 
her  cheek,  she  said,  "Yes,  Captain  Marion,  I  must 
go  to  him.     I  can't  help  it." 

"Another  mystery!"  he  said.  "You  say  you 
won't  marry  Montana,  and  that  you  don't  like 
him;  and  yet  he  has  only  to  send  for  you,  and 
you  run  to  himl  He  has  only  to  whistle,  and 
you  fly  to  him.     Geraldine,  you  shan't  go." 

"I  must  go,  indeed,"  she  pleaded.  "It  is 
something  I  am  sure  that  does  not  concern  me, 
but  it  does  concern  someone  else.  I  must  go^ 
Captain  Marion." 

"Let  me  go  ^  I  will  talk  to  Montana.  He  is 
a  man,  and  has  some  sense." 

"Come,  you  are  turning  cynical  now,"  Geral- 
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dine  said,  with  an  effort  to  be  pleasant,  "and  you 
must  have  your  fling  against  women  too.  You 
say  we  are  changed,  Captain  Marion.  Is  not  this 
something  of  a  change  in  you?" 

"Well,  I  dare  say  it  is.  I  suppose  some 
wrong  twist  is  getting  into  my  mind  as  well  as 
into,  the  minds  of  all  the  rest  of  you.  Anyhow^ 
let  me  go  and  talk  to  him,  Geraldine." 

"I  can't,  indeed.  I  must  go.  Pray  be  kind 
to  me,  and  don't  ask  me  anything.  It  is  all  right 
— at  leasts  it  is  not  all  right,  and  it  might  be  all 
wrong,  but  I  don't  want  it  to  be  so;  and  I  want 
to  go  and  see  him,  and  I  must  go  at  once." 

"Then  I  will  go  with  you." 

"Yes,  come  with  me,  by  all  means,"  Geraldine 
said,  very  glad  of  his  presence  and  protection; 
"come  with  me,  and  watt  for  me.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  speak  to  Mr.  Montana  alone,  but  you 
can  come  and  wait  for  me,  and  you  can  cut  the 
interview  short  when  you  think  it  has  lasted  long^ 
enough.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  with 
me.     Only,  come;  we  must  not  lose  time." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"SHE'S  LEFT  HER  HOME,  THF  GRACELESS  GIRLl" 

An  hour  or  so  before  this  talk  between  Geraldine 
and  Marion,  a  panting,  alarmed  little  fugitive  was 
getting  out  of  a    train    at    Euston    Scjuare.     The 
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train  was  crowded,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
bustle  at  the  station.  The  fugitive  was  able  to 
escape  unnoticed.  Had  there  been  less  crowd  and 
confusion,  less  struggling  for  luggage,  and  hustling 
of  porters,  and  clamour  of  cabmen,  somebody 
must  have  observed  that  the  fugitive  was  a  fugitive, 
and  was  in  much  alarm  and  distress. 

Melissa  Aquitaine,  when  she  got  out  of  the 
train,  looked  so  wildly  about  her,  and  then  drew 
herself  together  with  such  an  elaborate  and 
determined  appearance  of  absolute  composure  and 
utter  indifference,  that  anybody  who  had  time  to 
observe  her  must  have  seen  her  confusion.  She 
put  aside  intrusive  portQrs  who  would  ask  her 
about  her  luggage.  She  told  one  such  officious 
inquirer  that  she  had  no  luggage ;  she  asked  another 
what  it  mattered  to  him ;  to  a  third  she  gave  no 
reply  but  an  angry  glance.  She  ran  the  wrong 
way  up  the  platform,  and  found  that  she  was 
apparently  making  for  the  place  whence  she  had 
started.  She  then  turned  round  affrighted,  and 
ran  the  other  way,  and  passed  the  door  of  exit 
in  her  alarm,  and  got  bewildered  amongst  the 
booking  offices,  and  refreshment  rooms,  and  hideous 
barmaids.  Then  when  she  was  actually  in  the 
open  street  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  nof 
the  least  idea  how  to  get  to  the  place  she  wished 
to  reach.  She  turned  back  and  hailed  a  Hansom 
cab,  then  changed  her  mind  and  got  into  a  heavy 
four-wheeler,  paying  no    attention    to    the    impor- 
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tunate  demand  of  the  driver  of  the  Hansom  to  be 
compensated  for  breach  of  contract.  She  told  the 
driver  of  her  four-wheeler  to  get  on  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  without  telling  him  where  he  was  to 
go.  He  saw  clearly  enough  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  so  drove  her  a  little  way  from  the 
station  before  he  stopped  to  ask  her  any  question. 
He  came  down  from  his  box,  and  put  his  head 
in  at  the  window,  convinced  that  it  was  a  case 
for  quiet  and  confidence.  Her  manner  fully  confirmed 
his  idea,  for  she  whispered  the  direction  to  him 
in  as  low  a  tone  as  though  there  had  been  anybody 
near  to  hear  it  or  care  about  it.  She  named  the 
street  where  Montana  lived.  She  was  going  in 
this  affrighted  way  to  see  Mr.  Montana.  She  had 
come  from  her  home  for  the  purpose.  She  had, 
in  plain  words,  run  away. 

During  the  last  day  or  two  she  had  heard 
talk  of  some  vague  kind  between  her  father  and 
Mr.  Fanshawe  about  Montana.  She  knew  that 
they  had  found  out,  or  were  on  the  track  of  find- 
ing out,  something  to  his  disadvantage.  She  lay 
awake  at  night  thinking  of  what  she  should  do. 
She  thought  of  writing  to  him,  and  began  a  letter, 
and  then  stopped.  She  could  not  explain  to  him 
in   a  letter  all  her  grounds  for  alarm. 

Then,  a  letter  might  not  reach  him.  She 
could  not  remember  the  number  of  the  house 
easily  enough  if  she  were  there.  Why,  then,  could 
she  not  go  there?    In  this  long,  wakeful,  miserable 
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night,  that  thought  came  more  and  more  into  her 
mind,  "Why  not  go  and  tell  him?"  If  she  could 
see  him  in  time,  and  put  him  on  his  guard — what 
a  service  that  would  be  to  offer  him!  Perhaps  he 
would  be  grateful.  Perhaps  he  would  understalid 
what  risk  she  had  run,  and  how  much  she  had 
sacrificed  for  him.  Perhaps,  out  of  being  grateful 
to  her,  he  might  come  to  care  for  her.  At  all 
events,  he  could  not  but  speak  kindly  to  her  and 
pity  her.  She  rose  from  her  bed  half  a  dozen 
times  at  night,  and  walked  up  and  down  her  great,, 
lavishly-ornamented  Moorish-Turkish-Japanese  room, 
in  whose  decorations  she  had  once  taken  such  pride 
and  pleasure,  and  about  which  now  she  cared  so 
little.  She  walked  up  and  down,  looking  a  per- 
turbed and  restless  httle  ghost.  She  looked  out 
of  the  wiodow  at  the  growing  dawn,  and  tried  to 
keep  her  composure,  and  to  think  over  things,  and 
to  make  up  her  mind.  When  the  full  morning 
came  at  last,  and  the  household  were  stirring,  she 
listened  for  every  word  of  conversation  among  the 
men  that  might  give  her  some  hint  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  Montana.  Frank  Trescoe,  she 
found,  had  suddenly  come  down  from  London — 
what  did  that  mean?  She  did  not  hear  much,  but 
still  there  were  was  sullen  resolve  enough  in  Frank 
Trescoe 's  tones,  to  make  her  feel  convinced  that 
there  was  a  danger,  and  that  they  were  all  set  on 
doing  some  injury  to  Montana.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  think  of  anybody  else  being  in  the  right. 
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and  Montana  being  in  the  wrong.  Trescoe  and 
Fanshavve  she  regarded  as  mere  conspirators 
against  a  good  and  great  man;  vile,  malignant, 
evil-minded  conspirators,  who,  out  of  their  sheer 
wickedness,  were  bent  on  injuring  him  because  of 
his  mere  goodness.  Her  father  she  regarded  as 
one  meant  for  better  things,  but  drawn  into  a  base 
conspiracy  through  the  delusive  arts  of  unscrupu- 
lous acquaintances.  The  more  she  thought,  the 
more  she  raged  against  the  conspirators,  and  the 
more  she  became  determined  that  it  was  her  destiny 
and  her  duty  to  baffle  the  conspiracy  and  to  save 
the  noble  victim. 

A  plan  soon  shaped  itself  in  her  mind.  That 
day  Mrs.  Aquitaine  had  promised  to  take  her  to 
an  art  gallery  in  the  town,  to  meet  some  girls, 
cousins  of  Melissa's,  there.  Melissa  knew  well  what 
that  would  come  to.  Mrs.  Aquitaine  would  be 
sure,  when  the  moment  came,  to  say  she  should 
not  go.  She  would  not  quit  her  beloved  sofa. 
Then  Melissa  would  pout  at  the  disappointment, 
and  the  easy  mamma  would  allow  her  to  go  alone 
in  the  carriage.  Once  she  was  free  of  the  house, 
anything  might  be  done.  She  turned  the  whole 
matter  over  in  her  throbbing  little  brain,  and  she 
began  to  think  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
lighting  on  her  side.  She  would  be  expected  to 
pass  many  hours  in  the  art  gallery,  looking  at 
the  pictures  with  her  cousins,  who  passed  for 
having  ideas  about  art.    It  was  now  twelve  o'clock. 
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She  would  not  be  expected  home  before  six  o'clock 
at  the  earliest.  Even  if  she  were  missed  after 
that,  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  at  least,  would  be 
allowed  to  pass  before  her  absence  would  cause 
any  alarm.  She  was  observant  enough  of  any- 
thing that  interested  her  at  the  moment,  and  she 
had  been  quite  enough  interested  in  the  going  up 
to  London  and  the  coming  back  from  it  to  bear 
in  her  mind  the  length  of  time  the  journey  took, 
and    the  hour   at  which   the  train  left  from  either 
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end.  She  remembered  that  there  was  a  train  about 
one  o'clock  for  London.  If  she  went  by  that 
train  she  also  knew  that  she  would  be  in  London 
actually  before  her  absence  could  create  any  alarm 
at  home.  She  would  be  in  London,  and  she  would 
have  accomplished  her  purpose.  She  would  be 
able  to  warn  Montana  even  before  a  letter  could 
do  it.  She' would  have  won  some  claim  to  his  re- 
gard. She  would  have  shown  him  that  she  was 
really  devoted  to  him.  It  was  as  wild  a  scheme 
as  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  foolish,  lovelorn, 
impassioned  girl.  Perhaps,  considering  the  difference 
of  time  and  place  and  all  conditions,  it  was  at 
least  as  wild  as  that  of  Juliet  herself.  But  Melissa 
was  now  as  devoted  as  any  Juliet.  There  was 
scarcely  any  risk  she  would  not  have  run,  any 
folly  she  would  not  have  committed,  now  that  the 
fit  was  on  her. 

All  that  was  known  of  her  that  day  at  home 
was  that  she  went  with  her  maid  in  the  carriage 
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to  the  art  gallery,  where  she  was  to  meet  her 
cousins.  She  dismissed  the  maid  and  the  carriage, 
and  gave  directions  that  they  were  to  call  for  her 
at  half-past  six  in  the  evening.  She  entered  the 
gallery,  went  once  rapidly  round  the  first  room^ 
came  down  tke  stairs  again,  and  passed  out.  The 
man  at  the  door  of  the  gallery  noticed  her  sudden 
departure,  and  thought  she  had  gone  to  call  back 
the  carriage,  or  give  some  message,  or  look  for 
something  she  had  forgotten.  He  paid  no  great 
attention  to  the  matter;  only,  he  did  remember 
afterwards  that  he  had  seen  the  young  lady  come 
in  and  very  soon  after  go  out  again. 

Melissa  was  gone,  and  had  her  five  or  six 
hours'  law  all  to  herself  She  got  into  a  cab  and 
drove  to  the  station.  She  was  still  some  half  an- 
hour  too  early  when  she  had  bought  her  ticket,, 
her  hands  trembling  all  the  time  with  nervous  ex- 
citement so  that  she  could  hardly  take  up  her 
change,  the  money  rattling  about  in  a  piteous  and 
confusing  way.  Then  she  left  her  ticket  behind 
her,  and  had  to  be  called  after  and  reminded  of 
it.  When  all  this  was  done  she  sat  in  miserable 
anxiety  in  the  waiting-room,  dreading  lest  at  any^ 
moment  some  chance  acquaintance  should  cQme 
in,  or  that  her  father,  put  in  some  strange  way 
on  the  scent  of  her  departure,  should  suddenly 
present  himself  at  the  door.  The  time  seemed  as 
if  it  never  would  pass.  A  kindly  porter  took  pity 
on  her,  thinking  that  she  was  some  poor  girl  who- 
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had  to  leave  her  home,  perhaps  to  go  to  a  strange 
town  as  governess  or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
wondering  very  much  why  it  was  that  no  friend 
could  be  found  to  come  with  her  and  see  her  off. 
He  took  her,  therefore,  under  his  charge,  at  first 
much  to  her  alarm.  When  the  train  was  ready^ 
he  found  a  carriage  for  her,  and  saw  her  safely 
into  it.  She  pulled  out  her  purse,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  gave  him  a  whole  handful  of  silver,  some 
of  the  shillings  in  Mer  agitation  falling  on  the  plat- 
form. In  a  few  minutes  the  train  was  gone,  and 
Melissa's  flight  was  safely  made. 

It    was  nearly    seven    o^clock  when  Montana, 
got  rid   of  the   last   of  the  visitors  at  his  evening 
reception.      He  was  weary,    and    full  of   ominous,, 
uncomfortable  feeling.     His  nerves,   always  highly 
strung,   seemed   now  like  musical  instruments  that 
vibrated    to    some    unseen    extraneous    influence^ 
Suddenly  he  was   told  that  a    lady  wished   parti- 
cularly   to    speak    with    him   for   a  few  moments.. 
This    was  vexatious.     He   was   not  in  a  mood  to* 
care  for  the  spiritual  confidence   of  any  perplexed 
soul,   and   he  assumed    it  was  on  some  such  busi- 
ness   the    lady  was    coming.      His  own  soul    was- 
perplexed  enough  to  occupy  all  his  attention.    He 
said    he    could    not    see   anyone;    but    a  pressing 
message, came  back,  saying  that  the  lady  must  see 
him — begged    him   to  see  her.     He  gave  way  at 
last,  wearily.     To  do  him  justice,   he  was  not  ilt 
natured  at  heart,  and  seldom  denied  any  petition^ 
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no  matter  what  inconvenience  it  brought  to  him- 
self. He  rather  submitted  to  the  lady's  coming 
in  than  gave  her  permission  to  come;  and  he  was 
determined  to  make  her  visit  as  short  as  possible, 
and  to  induce  her  to  tell  her  story  in  the  fewest 
possible  words. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  the  evenings  falling  in 
now  early,  as  the  summer  was  waning;  and 
Montana,  his  mind  quite  abstracted  from  all  around 
him,  did  not  recognise  at  first  the  little  figure 
that  stood  upon  his  threshold. 

Panting,  palpitating  with  excitement,  with 
fear  and  hope  and  anxiety  of  all  kinds,  the  girl 
said,  "Mr.  Montana,  don't  you  know  me?  I  am 
Melissa  Aquitaine." 

"Miss  Aquitaine!"  Montana  said,  greatly  sur- 
prised, his  mind  suddenly  coming  back  to  the 
mysterious  letters  of  which  he  had  received  so 
many.  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you;  I  didn't 
know  you  were  in  town.  Why  are  you  alone? 
Where  is  your  father?"  ^ 

"My  father  is  at  home,"  she  said;  "and  that 
is  why  I  have  come  here.  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  something,  Mr.  Montana — to  warn  you  about 
something.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  they 
have  found  out  something,  or  they  think  they 
have,  that  concerns  you;  and  it  is  something  bad, 
they  say;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  danger  about 
it,  or  they  are  going  to  do  something — I  don't 
know    what — but   I  could    hear    enough   to   know 
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there  was  danger  for  you,  or  something  unpleasant 
for  you,  and  I  thought  I  would  come  and  tell 
you  of  it." 

"When  did  you  leave  home?" 

"Only  to-day.  I  came  by  the  train;  at  one 
o'clock,  I  thinly.  I  came  away  as  soon  as  ever  I 
could.  I  would  have  come  away  any  length  to 
save  you." 

"But,"  Montana  said,  "my  dear  young  lady, 
I  don't  know  what  danger  could  threaten  me,  or 
how  any  warning  could  avert  it." 

His  mind  misgave  him,  nevertheless.  He 
was  in  a  mood  to  anticipate  danger.  But  he  was 
not  now,  and  never  was,  in  a  mood  to  show  this. 

"No  one  has  anything  to  say  against  me^ 
Miss  Aquitaine.  If  I  have  enemies,  they  are 
enemies  on  public  grounds,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  dread  them.  Most  xrertainly  your  father  is  not 
one  of  them." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Melissa.  "I  almost  think 
he  is  now.  Not  that  he  would  do  anything 
unfair,  of  course;  but  he  has  something  on  his 
mind.  They  think  they  have  madfe  some  discovery 
about  you." 

"Who  are  'they*?"  said  Montana.  "Your 
father — and  who  else?" 

"My  father,  and  young  Fanshawe,  and  Frank 
Trescoe,  and  others  too,  I  think.  They  have  been 
rummaging    out    evidence    amongst    all    sorts    of 
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people  where  we  live,  you  know,    and  they  think 
they  have  found  out  something." 

"Do  they  know  of  your  coming  up  to  town.'^" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Melissa;  "they  would  never 
have  allowed  me  if  they  knew.  But  I  was 
<ietermined  to  risk  everything  in  order  to  warn 
you.  I  didn't  care  about  the  risk.  I  ran  away, 
Mr.  Montana,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it.  I  ran 
away  from  my  home,  and  I  don't  care.  I  am 
not  ashamed,  or,  if  I  am  ashamed,  I  am  not 
'Sorry." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  Montana 
•said  \  and,  indeed,  he  was  for  the  moment  surprised 
and  touched  by  the  reckless  generosity  of  the 
girl.  "I  don't  know  why  you  should  do  so  much 
for  me;  or  how  I  can  show  my  gratitude." 

"You  don't  owe  me  any  gratitude,"  Melissa 
answered  in  piteous  voice,  and  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  "I  couldn't  help  it,  Mr.  Montana. 
I  would  die  for  you,  if  that  would  do  any  good. 
I  should  like  to  die  for  you,  if  you  would  only 
speak  a  kind  word  or  two  to  me.  Oh,  I  am  so 
wretched  sometimes — and  now  you  know  every- 
thing, and  you  despise  me. "  She  put  her  hands 
over  her  eyes  and  burst  into  tears.  She  had  now 
completely  broken  down;  the  tension  of  excitement 
was  relaxed;  the  physical  and  mental  reaction 
had  set  in. 
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Montana  was  really  moved.  What  man,  after 
all,  could  ever  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  such 
evidence  of  a  pretty  girl's  devotion  and  love? 
She  looked  very  charming,  with  her*  little  child- 
like head  bent  over  her  hands,  and  her  breast 
trembling  and  palpitating  like  that  of  an  affrighted 
pigeon.  For  a  moment  Montana  was  filled  with 
a  feeling  of  pure  and  tender  regret  that  he  could 
not  love  the  girl — that  he  could  not  be  young 
again  for  the  sake  of  loving  her.  If  he  could 
only  take  her  to  his  heart  and  hold  her  against 
all,  against  friends  and  family  and  father,  and 
make  her  his  own!  "Here  stands  my  dove — 
stoop  at  her  if  you  dare,"  is  a  noble  line  from 
Ben  Jonson  which  exactly  expresses  the  feeling 
Montana  would  have  been  glad  just  then  if  he 
too  could  have  put  into  words  and  action.  He 
spoke  to  Melissa  in  soft,  kindly,  reassuring  words ; 
not  words  of  love — in  all  her  confusion,  Melissa 
could  notice  that — but  words  a  little  warmer  than 
mere  friendly  interest  inspires. 

"It  will  all  come  right,  my  dear  young  lady. 
I  will  send  a  telegram  to  your  father  at  once, 
and  we  will  explain  all  to  him.  He  is  a  just 
man,  and  he  will  know  how  to  make  allowance 
for  your  generous  friendship." 

Melissa  shuddered.  "  I  dare  not  see  my 
father." 

"Leave  the  explanation  to  me;  I  will  tell  your 
father — he  is  full  of  sympathy;  he  will  understand. 
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All  will  come  right,  believe  me — you  will  be  per-^ 
fectly  happy  in  your  home  again." 

Melissa  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"Happy  in  my  homel"  she  exclaimed.  "Da 
you  think  I  could  ever  go  home  again?  Do  you 
think  I  could  ever  go  back  to  be  the  scandal  of 
the  place;  to  be  talked  of  everywhere  as  the  girl 
who  ran  away  because  she  was — because  she  was 
madly  in  love  with  a  man  who  didn't  care  three 
straws  about  her?  To  have  young  Fanshawe  and 
everybody  else  despising  me,  and  preaching  ser- 
mons  about  me?  No,  Mr.  Montana,  I'll  not  go 
home.  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  well  enough,, 
silly  and  foolish  though  I  am.  I  did  it  for  you,, 
and  I  would  do  it  over  again;  but  I'll  not  go  home. 
Things  never  can  come  right  again  for  me,  and  I 
don't  much  care  now." 

She  seemed  to  have  grown  into  a  strange 
maturity  of  thought  and  speech  within  a  few  mo- 
ments. She  spoke  with  an  almost  icy  composure. 
She  had  all  the  quiet  indomitable  courage  of 
despair.     She  asked  nothing  now  of  fate. 

Montana  grew  alarmed.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing Melissa's  earnestness  of  purpose.  A  woman 
who  spoke  like  that  was  capable  of  any  resolve. 
He  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  she  put  his  rea- 
soning quietly  aside.  Nothing  on  earth  could  move 
her,  she  said.  She  would  never  go  back  to  her 
home. 
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"We  can  do  so  little  for  you  here",  he  said. 
"I  have  not  even  a  woman  servant,  Melissa." 

Melissa's  eyes  lit  up  for  a  moment  as  she 
heard  him  call  her  by  her  name — for  the  first  time. 
He  saw  it,  and  stopped  short.  Then  she  smiled 
a  wild  smile. 

"You  don't  know  what  to  do  with  me;  I  am 
terribly  in  the  way.  But  I  don't  mean  to  put 
you  to  any  trouble,  Mr.  Montana;  I  am  going  at 
once." 

"My  dear  Miss  Aquitaine,  going  where?" 
This  time  it  was  "Miss  Aquitaine." 

**!  don't  know — anywhere  out  of  this.  I  have 
done  all  I  wanted  to  do,  Mr.  Montana;  fulfilled 
my  mission,  I  dare  say  some  of  you  would  call 
it."  There  was  a  ring  of  her  old  petulance  in  her 
voice  as  she  said  these  words^  "I  think  there  is 
some  plotting  against  you  going  on,  and  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  of  it,  to  put  you  on  your  guard ; 
and  that's  about  the  best  mission  I  could  have; 
and  so,  don't  mind  about  me — I'm  all  right.  Good- 
evening,  Mr.  Montana. "  She  got  up  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

"You  can't  go  out  of  this,"  Montana  said,  "un- 
til I  have  put  you  in  the  care  of  some  relatives 
or  friends  who  have  a  higher  claim  on  you  than 
I  have.  For  the  present,  you  must  stay  here.  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  your  father — almost;  no  one 
will  say  a  word  because  you  have  spent  a  few 
hours  in  my  house.  I  owe  you  too  deep  a  debt 
Vol.  n.  G 
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of  gratitude  not  to  take  good  care  of  you  —and  we 
are  not  ^o  ungracious  here  as  to  allow  young 
ladies  to  go  wandering  about.  Cornel  can  you 
make  tea?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  think  I  can;  I  can't  do  anything. 
You  put  some  tea  into  something,  and  then  you 
get  hot  water:  but  I  don't  know;  I  don't  think  I 
could  do  it." 

"Come,  then,  I  can  do  it;  and  I'll  show  you 
how.  I  have  learned  to  do  all  sorts  of  cookery 
for  myself  in  my  odd  life  of  wandering.  I  want 
some  tea,  and  I  know  you  do  too.  Now,  then, 
you  shall  look  on,  and  I'll  give  you  a  lesson  in 
the  art  of  making  tea." 

Montana  was  talking  with  a  purpose  —  with 
two  purposes.  He  wanted  to  turn  the  girl's  mind 
away  from  the  seriousness  of  the  situation ;  to  try 
to  get  her  to  think  of  it  as  something  unimportant,, 
not  at  all  irretrievable.  Also,  he  wanted  to  gain 
time.  Nothing  could  have  been  wiser  on  his  part. 
Melissa's  high-strung  despairing  mood  became  a 
little  *  relaxed  and  softened  as  he  spoke  thus  in 
quiet  cheerful  tone.  He  felt  that  he  was  gaining 
ground.  He  rang  the  bell;  he  bade  his  servant 
get  tea-cups;  kept  the  servant  in  and  out  of  the 
room;  talked  all  the  time  to  Melissa,  and  drew 
her  out,  and  compelled  her  to  talk  commonplaces 
in  answer  to  this  commonplaces;  left  the  room  three 
or  four  times  and  instantly  came  back  again — thus 
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relieving  Melissa  from  any  idea  that  he  was  keep- 
ing guard  upon  her —  and  in  one  of  these  short 
intervals  he  wrote  to  Geraldine  Rowan  -and  begged 
of  her  to  come  to  him  at  once.  He  felt  much 
satisfaction  with  what  he  had  done.  In  all  his 
concern  for  poor  Melissa,  he  was  glad  to  make  of 
her  a  means  to  bring  Geraldine  Rowan  to  him. 
She  must  come,  he  thought,  and  her  coming 
would  be  a  new  bond  to  fasten  her  destinies  to 
his.  He  passed  some  moments  of  keen  excitement, 
for  all  his  cool  and  cheerful  manner.  At  last  his 
servant  came  in  and  said: 

"Miss  Rowan,  sir." 

"Show  Miss  Rowan  in."    He  rose  with  a  feel- 
ing of  triumph. 

Melissa's  eyes  flashed  fire.     In  an  instant  two 
things  seemed  to  be  made  clear  to  her.     She  was 
captured,    and  Montana    was  Geraldine's   accepted 
lover.    She  felt  like  a  little  panther  caught  in  a  trap. 
Was  there  ever,    she  thought,   any   girl   so   disap- 
pointed, so  degraded  before?     Ah,  it  was  too  cruel 
of  Montana,    of   Geraldine,    of   Heaven!      All  the 
heroic  and   romantic   glow  of   her    enterprise  had 
quite  gone  out  of  it  now.     She  was  not  a  heroine; 
she  was   treated    only  like    some   naughty  school- 
girl  who  has  played  the  truant.     She  was  merely 
kept  in  durance  until  some  severe  friend  could  be 
sent  for  to    take    her    back   to    home    and    angry 
parents    and    punishment.      Geraldine  Rowan   was 
to  be  brought  to  see  her  disgrace  and  take  charge 

G* 
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of  her;  and  Geraldine  would  pity  her,  and  be  kind 
to  her,  and  would  talk  about  her  to  Montana 
when  she  had  gone,  and  would  learn  from  him 
all  that  she  had  said  in  the  wildness  of  her  mad 
love;  and  the  two  would  shake  their  heads  over 
her;  and  Geraldine,  for  all  her  good  nature,  would 
condemn  her  as  a  very  unwomanly  and  shocking 
girl.  Even  death  would  hardly  save  her  now 
from  being  an  object  of  ridicule.  Yet,  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  death  at  that  moment,  oh, 
how  gladly  would  our  poor  little  outlaw  have 
grasped  at  itl  What  a  wild  satisfaction  it  would 
have  given  her  if  she  could  have  said  to  herself, 
''When  Geraldine  comes,  she  will  only  see  my 
dead  body." 

"You  sent  for  .Geraldine  Rowan T  she  ex- 
claimed,  turning  upon  him  with  eyes  that  flamed. 

"I  did,"  he  said.  "She  is  the  best  person  to 
help  us;  she  is  very  fond  of  you." 

"Ob!"  was  all  Melissa's  answer;  a  low  cry 
of  pain  and  shame. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RECAPTURED,  NOT  RECOVERED. 

The  room  was  dim  and  dusk,  and  Geraldine,  with 
her  short  sight,  had  to  look  closely  to  see  who 
Avas  there. 
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She  did  not  recognise  Melissa  at  first.  Mon- 
tana came  forward.  "Miss  Aquitaine  is  here,"  he 
said,  "and  I  am  sure  she  would  be  glad  to  speak 
to  you,  Geraldine.  That  is^  why  I  sent  for  you 
so  abruptly,  and  I  knew  you  would  come.  I  shall 
leave  you  two  together  for  a  few  moments,  and 
Miss  Aquitaine  will  tell  you  why  she  came  to 
town,  and  you  will  advise  her." 

He  had  purposely  called  her  Geraldine  before 
Melissa,  and  had  spoken  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  has  authority.  He  felt  certain  that  Geraldine 
in  her  surprise  at  that  nioment  would  not  stop  to 
repudiate  any  authority  he  might  seem  to  assume, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  distihct  advantage  to  his 
purpose  that  Melissa  should  see  his  manner  to 
Geraldine,  and  Geraldine's  acceptance  of  it. 

When  he  went  out  of  the  room  poor  Melissa 
sat  in  a  great  armchair,  leaning  her  chin  upon  her 
hand,  and  looking  utterly  haggard  and  crushed. 
She  did  not  turn  her  eyes  towards  Geraldine,  but 
kept  them  sullenly  fixed  on  the  floor. 

At  the  first  moment  Geraldine  was  really  not 
much  surprised  to  see  Melissa  there.  She  had  not 
had  time  to  take  in  any  of  the  meaning  of  the 
situation,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  it  did  not 
seem  to  her  more  strange  that  Melissa  should  be 
in  that  house  than  if  she  had  met  her  in  Captain 
Marion's  home.  Now,  however,  looking  at  Me- 
lissa's crushed  and 'desponding  attitude,  something^ 
like  the  truth  came  in  upon  her. 
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**When  did  you  come  to  London?"  she  asked  ; 
''and  why  did  you  come  here?" 

"You  needn't  ask  me  any  questions,"  Melissa 
said  coldly;  "you  needn't  ask  why  I  came  here. 
Guess  for  yourself;  and  if  you  can't  guess,  Mr. 
Montana  will  tell  you.  I  suppose  you  are  very 
angry  with  me,  Geraldine,  but  that  was  to  be 
expected,  and  I  don't  care.  I  don't  care  who  is 
angry  with  me  now.  Cela  niest  egal,  as  someone 
says  in  some  play." 

"Is  your  father  in  town?" 

"He  is  not  in  town.  If  he  were,  I  dare  say 
I  should  not  be  here.  You  ought  to  feel  grateful 
to  me,  Geraldine,  although  I'm  sure  you  don't  feel 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  ran  a  risk  to  put  Mr 
Montana  on  his  guard  against  people  who  are 
plotting  and  planning  to  injure  him.  That  is  more 
than  you  would  have  done,  I  dare  say,  although 
he  is  in  love  with  you,  and  you  are  going  to 
marry  him." 

"Dear  Melissa,"  seid  Geraldine,  "don't  talk  in 
that  way.  It  is  painful  to  hear  you.  Mr.  Mon- 
tana is  not  in  love  with  me." 

"Ohl"  Melissa  exclaimed,  with  a  little  start; 
"how  can  you?" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  it,"  Geraldine  answered, 
with  some  passion   in    her    voice.      "I    don't    call 

that  love — I  don't  call Well,    at   all  events, 

I  am  not  in  love  with   him,   and  I  am  not  going 
to  marry  him.     I  am  never  going   to   marry  him. 
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I  am  not  going  to  marry  anyone,  him  least  of  all 
in  the  world.  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Melissa.  I 
feel  so  deeply  for  you.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  could  help  you  in  any  way,  but  this  is 
really  dreadful.  You  surely  did  not  leave  your 
home,  and  your  family,  and  your  dear,  kind,  lov- 
ing father,  and  rush  up  to  London  in  this  mad 
way?" 

"Oh,  but  I  did,  though.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  did  do.  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  even  still; 
although  I  know  now,  if  I  didn't  know  before, 
how  little  good  it  was  for  me  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice. But  I  was  not  thinking  about  myself  when 
I  did  it,  and  I  am  not  thinking  much  about  my- 
self now.     It  is  done,  and  can't  be  helped." 

Geraldine  threw  her  arms  round  the  trembling 
little  girl,  and  kissed  her  tenderly  again  and 
again. 

"You  sweet,  foolish,  dreadful  child  1"  she  said; 
''you  were  not  thinking  of  yourself,  I  know.  It 
was  wild  of  you  to  do  it,  and  you  ought  never 
to  have  done  it.  But  it  was  generous,  and  I  can't 
be  very  angry  with  you." 

Melissa  struggled  a  little  to  get  away.  She 
was  one  of  those  who,  however  touched  or  tender 
at  heart,  are  always  inclined  to  rebel  against  any 
demonstration  of  tenderness  or  affection. 

"Well,  that's  very  good  of  you,  Geraldine, 
I'm  sure,"  she  said.  "I  was  afraid  you  would 
liave  been  jealous,    my    dear,    although  you  need 
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not.  There  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  your 
being  jealous  about  me,  as  you  can  see  perfectly 
well."  She  could  not  keep  her  tongue  from  pe- 
tulance, even  at  that  moment.  "But  it  was  very 
kind  of  you,  Geraldine,  for  all  that,  and  what 
they  call  magnanimous;  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
sorry  for  me,  more  sorry  than  I  am  myself  just 
at  this  moment.  But  it  is  all  up  with  your  silly 
friend,  my  dear,  and  I  shall  have  to  pass  a  life 
of  penitence  and  scolding  if  I  live  at  all,  which 
I  hope  I  shan't,  and  which  I  will  not  do  if  I  can 
help  it.  Good-night,  Geraldine;  it  is  most  im- 
proper of  me  to  be  here  in  a  strange  gentleman's 
apartments,  isn't  it?  And  it  is  not  every  strange 
gentleman's  fiancee  who  would  be  quite  so  good- 
natured  as  you  have  been.  Anyhow,  it  is  time 
now  for  me  to  depart,  as  the  heroines  of  the 
novels  would  say — or  to  take  myself  off,  as  I 
prefer  to  put  it.     Good-night." 

"Where  on  earth  are  you  going?" 
"I  am  going,**    said  Melissa,    "to  the  Salwan- 
ners — in    America,    where    the    war   is.      That  is 
Dickens,    Geraldine  —one    of   the  few   things  I  re- 
member in  Dickens- and  I  like  it,  although  I  don't 
quite  know  what    it    means.     I  am  going  there — 
it  has  a  charming  vagueness  about  it,  and  falls  in 
nicely  with  my  present  state  of  jnind. " 
"You  are  going  home,  I  suppose?" 
"I  don't  exactly  know  what  *home'  is,"  said 
Melissa.     "I  am  quite  sure  I  am  not  going  home 
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to  my  father's  house,  like  the  prodigal  young 
person  in  the  Bible  story.  I  should  have  a  very 
chilly  reception  there,  I  rather  think." 

"Then,  you  are  coming  home  with  me;  you 
are  coming  to  Captain  Marion's.  That  is  your 
home  in  London." 

"I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  Melissa 
said,  getting  up  and  rapidly  tying  her  bonnet  and 
adjusting  her  mantle.     "Good-evening,  Geraldine." 

"You  are  certainly  not  going  out  of  this 
alone,"  said  Geraldine.  "My  dear  little  Melissa, 
if  I  had  to  hold  you  by  main  force,  I  should  take 
care  of  that.  I  fancy  I  am  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  you.  I  almost  think  I  could  carry  you  from 
this  to  Captain  Marion's  in  my  arms,  and  I  will 
do  it  too,  rather  than  allow  you  to  go  anywhere 
by  yourself  to-night.  But  it  doesn't  need  all  that. 
Captain  Marion's  here.  I  brought  him  with  me, 
and  he  will  take  care  of  you.  He  is  as  kind  as 
any  father  could  be,  although  I  am  sure  your 
father  is  kind  enough.  Mr.  Aquitaine  will  come 
up  to-morrow,   and  everything  will  be  right." 

"Ridiculous I"  Melissu  replied  sharply;  "nothing 
on  earth  will  ever  be  right  with  me  again.  I  had 
much  better  be  dead.  Everybody  will  be  ashamed 
of  me,  and  scold  me,  and  preach  at  me;  and  I 
shall  be  a  byword  and  a  reproach." 

Montana  was  not  glad  when,  after  leaving 
the  two  girls  together,    he  was  told  that  Captain 
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Marion  was  in  the  house,  had  come  with  Miss 
Rowan,  and  wished  to  see  him.  Montana  could 
hardly  ever  be  described  as  disconcerted,  but  he 
was  a  little  displeased  at  the  news.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  see  Marion  just  then.  He  was  not 
pleased  to  hear  that  Marion  had  come  with  Ge- 
raldine.i  Much  of  the  dramatic  effect  of  Geral- 
•dine's  prompt  answer  to  his  summons  would  be 
'taken  away  by  her  having  come  under  the  escort 
of  Captain  Marion.  Then,  again,  he  did  not  know 
whether  Marion's  return  to  town  so  suddenly  might 
not  have  something  ominous  in  it.  All  the  time 
while  he  was  reasoning  with  Melissa,  and  hu- 
mouring her,  and  keeping  up  an  appearance  of 
the  utmost  calmness,  his  mind  was  far  from  being 
composed.  No  shadow  on  his  face  allowed  the 
girl  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  was 
anything  to  alarm  him  in  the  news  she  brought 
from  the  north.  But  he  felt  all  the  time  that 
there  probably  was  something  in  it.  Of  late  he 
had  begun  to  be  conscious  more  or  less  vaguely 
that  Trescoe  disliked  him.  We  have  said  already 
that  Montana  was  not  habitually  an  observant  man, 
for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  take  sufficient  in- 
terest in  people  in  general  to  be  observant  of 
what  they  did  or  how  they  looked.  But  when 
anything  aroused  his  interest,  or  his  admiration, 
or  his  suspicion,  then  he  could  be  keenly  and 
closely  observant,  and  he  could  look  quite  through 
>the  deeds  of  men  or  of  women,  unless  they  were 
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men  and  women  with  souls  deep  and  well  guarded 
indeed.  He  saw  that  Trescoe  disliked  him,  and 
that  there  was  something  inexorable  in  Trescoe's 
dislike ;  and  he  credited  the  young  man  with  much 
greater  strength  of  will  and  purpose  than  those 
around  him,  even  his  wife  and  his  father-in-law, 
were  disposed  to  believe  in.  Naturally  he  was  a 
little  uneasy  about  young  Fanshawe's  share  in 
the  inquiries,  whatever  they  were,  now  going  on 
in  the  north.  An  exposure,  or  even  a  public  in- 
quiry of  any  kind,  might  be  fatal  to  him  just 
now.  He  knew  that  Geraldine  suspected  him,  but 
that  he  did  not  heed.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
he  could  give  Geraldine  some  reasons  for  all  that 
he  had  done  which  would  satisfy  her  at  least  of 
his  strength  of  purpose,  and  show  her  that  he 
had  a  meaning  in  everything  he  said  or  did,  and 
thus  increase  the  influence  which  he  already  began 
to  see  that  he  was  gaining  over  her  mind.  He 
had  determined  on  making  Geraldine  his  confi- 
dante. He  knew  well,  from  his  experience  of 
women,  that  a  man  can  have  no  stronger  hold 
over  a  woman  than  to  confide  to  her  some  strange 
secret  which  deeply  concerns  him,  and  which  no 
mortal  knows  but  he  and  she  alone.  He  had 
resolved  to*  tell  Geraldine  something  that  very 
night  which  would  have  startled  her;  and  now 
that  Captain  Marion  had  come  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  conversation  of  five  minutes  alone 
with  her. 
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He  went  to  meet  Marion  with  his  usual 
composure,  although  uncertain  whether  he  was 
about  to  meet  friend  or  enemy.  He  smiled  his 
usual  sweet  and  serene  smile.  It  had  done  duty 
with  Marlon  before,  and  did  not  fail  even  now. 
There  was  something  strangely  fascinating  to  the 
few  who  were  privileged  to  see  it  when  that  cold, 
beautiful,  marble-like  face  was  suddenly  brightened 
with  a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetness  which  seemed 
to  have  a  special  welcome  in  it. 

Marion,  on  his  part,  was  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  awkward,  and  cold.  He  felt  as  if  his  friend  had 
a  right  to  reproach  him  because  he  had  listened 
to  any  inquiries  or  suspicions  about  him,  and  he 
was  not  certain  whether  Montana  might  not  have 
heard  something  of  this,  and  might  not  show  it 
in  his  manner.  Then,  he  was  perplexed  by  Mon- 
tana's peremptory  summons  to  Geraldine.  Remem- 
bering Geraldine's  appeal  to  him,  he  felt  as  if  he 
ought  to  act  from  the  beginning  in  the  character 
of  a  protector  to  her  against  advances  which  she 
declared  to  be  unwelcome. 

So  the  friends  met  on  altered  terms.  But 
Montana's  smile  had  its  usual  effect  upon  Marion, 
and  they  shook  hands  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  to  keep  them  apart.  Montana  came  tp 
the  point  at  once.  He  never  talked  commonplaces. 
He  never  spoke  of  the  fine  weather,  or  greeted  a 
newly-arriving  friend  with  the  indisputable  truism,. 
"So  youVe  got  back  I" 
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"I  have  heard,"  he  said,  "something  of  what 
has  been  going  on  among  your  friends  in  the 
north.  So  they  think  they  have  found  out  some- 
thing about  me,  do  they?  Well,  I  am  neither 
disturbed  nor  offended.  If  they  make  inquiry  keen 
enough,  they  may  find  out  a  good  many  things 
about  me  that  the  world  has  not  known.  But 
without  any  boasting,  Marion,  I  think  they  will 
find  out  nothing  to  do  me  any  great  discredit." 

"That  I  believe  to  the  full,"  Marion  said 
earnestly.  "I  am  almost  ashamed  to  have  been 
there  at  all,  and  listened  to  any  of  their  talk ;  but 
I  came  away,  Montana,  that  is  the  truth,  because 
1  could  not  stand  any  more  of  it." 

."Well,  don't  let  us  talk  of  that,"  Montana 
said.  "It  is  really  of  no  consequence.  It  was  not 
for  that  I  sent  for  Miss  Rowan.  I  did  not  know 
you  were  in  town,  Marion.  I  heard  of  all  this  in 
a  strange  sort  of  way.  An  unexpected  messenger 
came  and  told  me.  It  is  a  strange  story,  but 
many  things  in  my  hfe  have  been  strange.  If  some 
suspect  me  and  are  untrue  to  me — some  from 
whom  I  might  have  looked  for  better  things,  some 
are  devoted  to  me  to  whose  devotion  I  had  no 
manner  of  claim.  There  is  a  sweet,  generous, 
fond,  foolish  young  woman  in  that  room  yonder 
whom  I  wished  to  give  into  Geraldine's  charge. 
I  give  her  now  into  yours." 

"Good    God!"    Marion    exclaimed,    as    for    a 
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moment  a  thought  terrible  to  him  passed  through 
his  mind.     "Who  is  it?" 

Pained  as  he  was  to  hear  of  Melissa,  and  of 
her  foolish  flight,  yet  it  was  an  unspeakable  relief 
to  him  to  hear  only  of  Melissa. 

"I  need  not  ask  you,  I  suppose,  why  the  poor 
girl  did  this?" 

"No,"  Montana  said,  "you  need  not.  Yoi> 
can  guess.  But  believe  one  thing,  Marion — I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  hardly  ever  spoke  a 
dozen  words  at  a  time  to  the  young  lady.  But 
some  young  women  of  that  age  must  always  be 
romantic." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  If  it  is  not  the  curate 
or  the  music-master,  it  must  be  the  first  good- 
looking  stranger  that  turns  up.  We  must  take 
her  home  to  her  father." 

"Do  what  you  think  best,"  Montana  said.  "I 
need  not  ask  you  to  be  kind  to  her.  What  she 
did  was  done  out  of  mere  generosity.  I  know 
Geraldine  will  be  kind  to  her.  I  shan't  see  her 
again.  I  shall  go  out  and  not  return  till  late  at 
night,  when  I  can  feel  certain  that  you  and  she 
are  gone.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  some 
other  time  about  Miss  Rowan,  but  that  will  keep. 
Good-night. " 

Marion  clasped  his  hand  with  increasing  warmth 
of  friendship.  In  his  eyes,  now,  Montana  was 
invested  more  than  ever  with  heroic  and  noble 
attributes.     He  now  understood  why  Montana  had 
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sent  for  Geraldine,  and  why  he  had  sent  for  her 
in  that  peremptory  and  mysterious  manner.  He 
appreciated  all  the  delicacy  of  his  conduct  and  his- 
words  with  regard  to  poor  Melissa,  and  he  felt 
satisfied  that  no  plottings,  plannings,  or  investi- 
gations could  find  out  anything  about  Montana, 
that  was  not  in  Montana's  honour. 

Presently  Geraldine  sent  for  him,  and  he  went 
to  her,  and  found  Melissa  in  an  unabashed  and 
defiant  mood.  She  declared  that,  do  what  he 
would,  she  would  never  go  home.  Geraldine  and 
Marion  did  their  (best  to  soothe  her,  and  to  pro- 
mise her  that  everything  should  be  done  to  save- 
her  from  any  distress.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was  to  be 
telegraphed  to  at  once,  in  order  to  relieve  him^^- 
from  alarm.  Everything  was  to  be  made  as 
smooth  as  possible — Marion  would  take  care  of 
that.  Everything  should  be  put  in  the  gentlest 
way — Geraldine  and  Marion  would  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  that  had  been  done.  It  is  to- 
be  feared  that  Captain  Marion  sometimes  went  a 
little  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  possible  or 
the  credible  in  his  assurances  that  there  were 
numberless  ways  of  making  the  whole  affair  seem 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world* 
to  Mr.  Aquitaine.  Marion's  heart  misgave  him 
even  while  he  was  most  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  reassure  the  obstinate   little  fugitive. 

Mclfssa    herself  gave    unhesitating    expression, 
to  her  utter  scepticism. 
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"Suppose,"  she  said  scornfully,  "that  we  tell 
my  father  I  got  into  the  train  by  mistake,  think- 
ing it  was  a  picture-gallery?  He  would  be  sure 
to  believe  that.  Or  why  not  say  that  I  was  walk-' 
ing  in  my  sleep?  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  a  girl  to  walk  in  her  sleep;  I  have  seen  all 
sorts  of  odd  stories  in  newspapers  about  such 
things.  Or  can't  we  say  that  Geraldine  telegraphed 
for  me  to  fly  at  once  to  her  side,  because  she 
wanted  my  advice  about  a  wedding  dress  ?  There 
are  lots  of  explanations." 

"We  don't  mean  to  tell  lies,  Melissa,"  Cap- 
tain Marion  said,  a  little  angrily. 

"Oh,  don't  we?  I  thought  we  did.  If  we 
don't,  I  am  afraid  we  can't  make  much  of  it." 

She  was  truly  an  unmanageable  little  object 
of  sympathy.  At  last,  however,  she  consented  to 
go  to  Captain  Marion's  house. 

"Let's  have  it  all  out  at  once,"  she  said;  "let 
Sydney  preach  at  me,  to  begin  with." 

"Sydney  shan't  say  a  word  to  you,"  Marion 
declared  sharply. 

"And  Katherine,  too,  will  be  glad  to  see  me. 
We  were  in  the  same  boat,  I  rather  think,  only 
she  had  the  good  luck  not  to  fall  out,  and  have 
to  be  rescued  and  pulled  ashore,  and  made  an 
object  of  pity." 

"For  shame,  Melissa,  to  talk  in  such  a  way!" 
Geraldine  remonstrated,  with  something  like  anger 
in  her   voice.      Marion   was  silent.     With    all  his 
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kindliness  of  nature  and  his  pity  for  Melissa,  he 
did  at  that  moment  think  her  a  very  wicked  little 
girl. 

But  it  made  no  difference  in  his  treatment  of 
her,  in  his  patient,  gentle  way  with  her.  Geraldine 
felt  her  heart  swell  with  gratefulness  and  affection 
for  him. 

As  they  drove  away  from  the  fated  house, 
Melissa  gave  one  wild  sad  look  back.  Then  she 
shrank  into  a  corner  of  the  carriage  and  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments.  No  one  spoke.  Suddenly 
she  looked  up. 

"Mind,  I  am  not  going  home,"  she  said  ener- 
getically. "I  go  with  you  now,  Captain  Marion' 
and  Geraldine;  but  I'll  not  go  back  to  my  father's 
house;  no,  never,  never,  never.  I  don't  care  what 
is  said  or  what  is  done;  I'll  not  go  home  again." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Varlowe  was  buried. 
He  was  laid  in  a  graveyard  two  or  three  miles 
out  of  London,  clear  of  the  streets  and  the  crush 
of  traffic,  and  the  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  fogs. 
The  funeral  was  very  quiet.  Clement  particularly 
desired  that  but  few  persons  should  be  present. 
Montana  was  there,  and  Captain  Marion,  and  one 
or  two  others,  and  that  Was  all. 

Clement  did  not  exchange  a  word  with  Mon- 
tana. They  merely  shook  hands,  and  Montana's 
grasp  expressed  as  much  sympathy  and  kindliness 
and  encouragement  as  a  mere  clasp  of  the  hand 
could  well  be  made  to  express.  But  he  said  v\55»- 
Vol.  II,  -tt. 
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thing,  and  Clement  seemed  to  avoid  looking 
directly  at  him.  To  Captain  Marion  Clement  said 
a  few  words,  telling  him  frankly  that  he  wished 
to  be  alone  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  remain  be- 
hind in  the  churchyard  when  the  rest  had  gone. 
They  appreciated  his  humour,  and  went  away  as 
soon  as  the  grim  ceremonial  was  over,  and  Clement 
was  left  alone.  He  stayed  for  some  time  in  the 
cemetery,  and  looked  sadly  enough  over  the  fair 
landscape  spread  out  before  him,  the  soft  sloping 
hills  and  pleasant  fields  and  gentle  waters  steeped 
in  the  sunlight  of  late  summer.  It  was  his  humour 
to  be  alone  there,  and  to  walk  home  alone.  The 
few  miles  of  walk,  he  thought,  would  give  him 
strength,  and  bring  refreshment  to  his  soul.  He 
wanted  to  be  alone,  and  to  look  the  past  and 
future  steadily  in  the  face,  and  prepare  to  meet 
life  in  his  own  strength.  An  absolute  change, 
such  as  years  might  not  have  made,  had  taken 
place  in  him  within  the  last  few  days.  Before 
Mr.  Varlowe  grew  ill  he  was  still  but  a  boy,  with 
a  boy's  vague  sentiments  and  whims  and  ways, 
and  now  be  had  turned  completely  into  a  man. 
He  felt  as  he  walked  home  that  the  time  had 
come  for  emerging  straightway  out  of  the  cloud 
of  half-poetic  illusion  and  dream  and  sensuous 
intellectual  reverie,  and  that  he  must  make  for 
himself  a  strong  and  a  useful  career.  Of  his  pas- 
sion for  Melissa  Aquitaine  there  was  nothing  left 
now.      The   rude    wind    of  misfortune    which  had 
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blown  across  him  had  swept  that  emotion  away, 
as  a  gust  of  wind  may  sweep  a  faded  flower  from 
a  window.  It  was  too  unreal  and  sickly  a  little 
passion  to  bear  the  keen  atmosphere  of  genuine 
pain.  He  was  conscious  that  the  feeling  was  gone, 
and  he  was  glad  of  it.  He  looked  back  on  that 
stage  of  his  existence  with  a  sort  of  shamefaced 
pity.  It  seemed  strange  to  him  now  that  anyone 
could  think  seriously  of  Melissa  Aquitaine,  or  fail 
to  see  her  weaknesses,  and  her  faults,  and  her  in- 
capacity  for  understanding  anything  serious  or  great. 
He  reached  his  lonely  house.  He  opened  the 
door  with  his  latch-key  and  let  himself  in.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  at  a  window  that  looked  out 
upon  the  garden,  and  thought  of  the  evening, 
which  now  seemed  so  long  ago  and  yet  was  so 
very  recent,  when  he  stood  at  the  same  window 
with  Geraldine  Rowan.  In  all  his  suffering  and 
sorrow,  as  he  re-entered  that  house,  spectral  with 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  he  could  not  help  re- 
calling that  evening,  and  thinking  of  the  new  and 
strange  sensations  which  had  come  up  within  him 
when  he  saw  her  there,  and  looked  into  her 
kindly  sympathetic  eyes. 


vcr 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


IMPULSE   ON   BOTH   SIDES. 


One  effect  produced  upon  Clement  by  late  events 
was  an  unaccountable  chill  in  his  feelings  towards 
Montana.  It  was  not  anything  so  definite  as 
actual  distrust.  He  had  not  thought  the  matter 
out  in  any  way,  or  asked  himself  anything  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  change  in  his  feelings.  But  the 
change  was  there,  present  always,  and  filling  him 
with  a  certain  pain.  He  was  unwilling  to  see 
Montana.  He  shrank  from  speaking  to  him.  He 
would,  if  possible,  have  avoided  thinking  of  him. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  come  merely  from  the 
unlucky  accident  by  which  he  had  been  prevented 
from  being  with  Mr.  Varlowe  to  the  last,^  and  of 
which  Montana  was  the  innocent  cause.  But, 
whatever  its  source,  the  feeling  in  Clement*s  mind 
was  there.  He  no  longer  thought  with  eagerness 
<>f  Montana's  great  scheme.  He  shrank  from  the 
dea  of  taking  part  in  it,  or  of  allying  his  fortunes 
in  any  way  with  Montana's  leadership.  Sometimes 
he  felt  that  this  was  ungrateful  and  unworthy  on 
his  part,  and  he  tried  to  put  away  the  thought 
or  to  stifle  it,  but  it  would  come  back  again. 

In  the  old  days,  when  men  believed  in  ghosts, 
dt  sometimes  happened  that  one  was  dimly,  darkly 
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conscious  of  the  presence  of  some  spectral  visitant 
in  the  room  with  him.  He  saw  nothing,  he  heard 
nothing  out  of  the  common,  but  the  air  was  chill 
with  the  mysterious  unseen  presence;  and  as  dark- 
ness looks  with  its  hundred  eyes,  so  this  invisible 
companionship  made  its  presence  palpable  by  its 
myriad  touches.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way  a 
phantom  had  arisen  between  Clement  Hope  and 
Montana.  Unseen,  its  presence  was  felt.  Voice- 
less, it  bade  Clement  stand  apart  from  Montana. 

Clement  was  very  busy  for  some  few  days. 
He  threw  an  unresting  energy  now  into  all  he  had 
to  do;  it  relieved  him  from  grief,  and  indeed 
energy  belonged  to  his  nature,  long  as  it  had 
been  suppressed.  There  were  many  matters  of 
business  to  arrange  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Varlowe's 
death.  There  were  two  wills  made  by  Mr.  Varlowe, 
one  of  several  years'  standing,  with  the  contents 
of  which  Clement  was  familiar.  It  left  everything 
to  him,  in  the  event  of  the  missing  son  not 
reappearing ;  if  the  son  should  reappear,  it  divided 
the  property  equally  between  Clement  and  him. 
The  second  will,  made  shortly  before  Varlowe's 
death,  left  the  whole  to  Clement  unconditionally. 
The  property,  in  houses  and  in  money,  was  very 
considerable.  Clement  would  be  a  comparatively 
rich  man  should  the  son  not  reappear;  even 
should  the  son  come  back  and  the  division  take 
place,  he  would  still  have  more  money  than  he 
wanted   or  cared   for.      He   was   resolved  that^  he 
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would  not  lead  an  idle  life  any  more.  The  one 
thing  that  had  tried  and  troubled  him  during  the 
life  of  his  benefactor  was  the  way  in  which  he 
had  to  live — striving  for  nothing,  accomplishing 
nothing.  Until  lately  he  had  hoped  to  devote 
himself  to  Montana's  scheme  and  Montana's 
service;  now  he  no  longer  felt  any  inclination  that 
way.  But  Montana  had  shown  him  a  path  to 
tread.  Why  should  he  not  found  a  new  colony 
for  himself,  on  smaller  proportions,  indeed,  and  a 
much  more  modest  principle  than  Montana's  vast 
enterprise,  but  a  new  colony,  where  striving, 
high-hearted  men  and  women,  now  borne  down 
by  the  cruel  conditions  of  life  in  great  cities, 
should  breathe  free  fresh  air,  and  earn  a  happy 
living  by  energy  and  combination?  The  idea 
grew  more  and  more  fascinating  as  Clement  turned 
it  over  day  and  night.  That  way,  he  felt,  his 
inclinations,  his  capacity,  and  his  ambition  lay. 
There  was  nothing  else  left  in  our  modern 
civilisation  for  one  who  had  a  real  longing  to  do 
great  work  which  should  satisfy  his  own  energy 
and  serve  his  fellows.  The  scheme  had  an  alluring 
savour  of  romance  and  of  heroism  about  it.  It 
was  nobler  than  mere  exploring.  It  was  far  more 
poetic  than  the  writing  of  poor  verses.  It  was 
more  generous  in  its  scope  than  any  effort  of 
beneficence  here  at  home  could  be;  its  results,  if 
it  succeeded,  would  be  more  abiding  than  any 
work  of  art  Clement  was  ever   likely   to   give  to 
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the  world.  It  would  enable  him  to  repay  to 
many  men  and  women  all  the  unspeakable  kind- 
ness his  benefactor  had  lavished  so  long  upon 
him.  "The  money  isn't  mine  in  any  sense," 
Clement  kept  saying  to  himself;  "if  I  took  it  for 
myself,  it  would  be  only  accepting  alms  in  another 
form.  I'll  earn  it  by  making  it  of  use  to  others; 
and  ril  make  the  giver's  name  live  for  ever  in 
the  grateful  memory  of  men  and  women."  For 
he  was  resolved  that  the  little  Eden  he  proposed 
to  found  should  perpetuate  Mr.  Varlowe's  name. 
In  the  United  States,  as  Clement  knew,  there 
were  thriving  settlements  called  after  all  manner 
of  private  individaals  utterly  unknown  to  the 
world  before.  Why  should  not  his  new  colony 
be  called  "Varlowe"? 

"They  shall  remember  me  here  and  say  I 
have  done  well,"  he  thought  again  and  again, 
with  pride  and  melancholy  pleasure. 

Who  were  to  remember  him?  The  Marions? 
Well,  he  should  like  them  to  remember  him  with 
kindness ;  but  it  was  not  the  thought  of  their  kind 
remembrance  that  made  his  eyes  light  and  his 
voice  tremble.  Melissa?  Alas,  no!  He  only  felt 
ashamed  of  himself  now  when  he  recalled  his 
foolish,  unreal  fancy  for  poor  Melissa.  He  knew 
only  too  well  that  that  was  not  love  at  all.  He 
knew  it  now  by  positive  experience.  Now,  indeed, 
he  felt  what  genuine  love  was;  and  mingling  with 
every  thought,    selfish  or  unselfish,   which  rose  up 
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in  his  mind  as  he  planned  his  new  Utopia,  was 
the  belief  that  Geraldine  would  approve  of  what 
he  was  doing.  He  longed  for  the  mere  pride  and 
delight  of  telling  her  what  he  meant  to  do,  even 
while  it  was  only  yet  a  thought  or  a  dream. 
At  least,  she  would  believe  it  a  generous  thought; 
her  soft  kindly  eyes  would  smile  approval  of  his 
dream,  and  encourage  him  to  make  it  a  reality. 
Was  there  a  faint  distant  hope  that  she  might 
one  day  come  to  think  well  of  him — so  well  that 
she  might  even  care  for  him?  Even  in  his  own 
heart  he  hardly  put  it  so  boldly  as  to  think  of 
her  loving  him. 

At  least,  he  would  go  and  see  her.  No  one 
else  should  know  of  his  plan  and  his  dreams  until 
they  had  been  made  known  to  her.  Full  of  these 
thoughts,  lifted  by  them  out  of  himself,  he  went 
to  see  Geraldine.  He  had  not  heard  anything  of 
what  had  been  happening  in  Captain  Marion's 
house  since  he  last  was  there;  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  inquiries  that  were  going  on  in  the  north, 
or  of  poor  Melissa*s  flight. 

Meanwhile,  Melissa's  escapade  was  not  taken 
in  London  exactly  as  people  took  it  in  the  town 
from  which  she  came.  In  London,  hardly  anybody 
knew  anything  about  it,  and  of  the  small  minority 
who  knew  anything,  a  still  smaller  minority  took 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  matter.  But  in  Melissa's 
own  town  it  was,  as  she  had  predicted,  a  public 
talk  and  scandal.     It  proved  utterly  impossible  to 
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keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of  everybody.  Not 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  had  she  been  missing 
when  Marion's  reassuring  telegram  came  to  Mr. 
Aquitaine,  and  yet,  in  that  time,  inquiry  enough 
had  been  made  and  alarm  enough  manifest  ta 
set  the  town  in  a  sort  of  commotion.  Soon 
there  came  the  testifnony  of  the  man  in  the  art 
gallery  and  the  testimony  of  the  porter  at  the 
station,  and  then  it  turned  out  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  had  seen  Melissa  and  recognised  her^ 
and  wondered  where  she  was  going,  although, 
oddly  enough,  they  had  never  said  anything  about 
it  till  the  supposed  scandal  of  the  story  came  out. 
At  last,  there  were  so  many  rivals  for  the 
honour  of  having  seen,  and  noticed,  and  suspected, 
and  guessed  all  about  her  and  her  flight,  that  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  every  ttian,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  whole  place  had  followed,  watched,, 
and  studiously  recorded  every  movement  of  the 
daughter  of  the  great  house  of  Aquitaine  on  that 
day,  and  was  well  aware  of  what  she  was  doing, 
where  she  was  going,  and  why  she  was  leaving^ 
her  home. 

Mrs.  Aquitaine  took  the  matter  calmly  and 
sweetly.  It  did  not  strike  her  as  anything  very^ 
remarkable.  It  was  silly  of  the  girl  to  have  gone 
making  an  afternoon  call  on  a  strange  gentleman,, 
she  thought,  and  especially  foolish  to  go  flurrying^ 
up  to  London  on  a  hot  day  in  that  kind  of  way;, 
but,  beyond  that,  Mrs.  Aquitaine  was  not  impressed^ 
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She  would  have  received  Melissa  composedly,  and 
been  as  sweet  and  kind  and  languidly  contented 
as  ever.  Mr.  Aquitaine  took  the  affair  differently. 
Out  of  his  very  affection  for  the  girl  and  his 
tenderness  to  her,  and  his  sudden  disappointment 
and  anger,  there  grew  for  the  time  a  strange 
harshness  in  him. 

He  wrote  to  Captain  Marion  a  quiet,  cold 
letter,  in  which  he  absolutely  declined  to  go  for 
his  daughter,  or  to  see  her,  or  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  her  for  the  present.  "She  has  made 
herself  the  heroine  of  a  scandal,"  he  wrote;  "and 
until  that  scandal  is  forgotten,  if  it  ever  is,  I 
don't  want  to  see  her  here.  You  are  so  kind, 
that  I  can  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  her  for  the 
present:  and  in  London  nobody  knows  anything 
or  cares  anything  about  the  name  of  Aquitaine. 
I  will  take  her  abroad  after  a  while,  when  I  have 
thought  over  what  is  best  to  do,  but  (or  the 
present  I  shall  not  see  her." 

This  was  a  relief  to  Melissa.  She  had  dreaded 
a  scene — her  father  coming  up  and  upbraiding 
her,  and  trying  to  take  her  home  again.  She  was 
now  quietly  miserable.  She  avoided  as  much  as 
possibly  seeing  anyone.  She  did  not  often  come 
down  to  dinner  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 
When  she  did  she  was  silent,  or  spoke  aggressively 
by  fits  and  starts. 

Geraldine  was  very  attentive  to  her,  and  tried 
as    much    as    possible    not    to    leave    het    alone. 
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Captain  Marion,  of  course,  was  always  kind,  but 
there  was  something  in  his  manner  that  showed 
Melissa  how  completely  he  had  changed  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  her.  Indeed,  Marion  was  doing 
his  best  to  avoid  feeling  a  certain  dislike  for  the 
poor  girl,  and  he  could  not  accomplish  his  wish. 

"I  am  greatly  afraid  about  Melissa,"  Geral- 
•dine  said  to  him. 

"Why  afraid,  Geraldine?  What  can  happen 
to  her  now?" 

"I  don't  know ;  but  there  is  something  alarm- 
ing to  me  in  her  ways,  in  her  silence,  and  her 
looks.  I  am  afraid  she  will  try  to  get  away  from 
us,  or  to  do  something." 

These  vague  words  "to  do  something,"  ge- 
nerally mean  what  the  speaker  dreads  to  say  more 
plainly,  but  has  distinctly  in  mind.  If  Geraldine 
could  have  allowed  her  thoughts  a  full  expression, 
she  would  have  said  that  she  was  afraid  Melissa 
might  at  some  moment  be  tempted  to  kill  herself. 

Marion  was  not  alarmed.  "Oh,  it  is  nothing," 
he  said;  "she  is  a  silly,  petulant  girl.  She  will 
soon  come  right.  I  wonder  at  Aquitaine.  It  is 
ridiculous  of  him  to  go  on  in  that  obstinate  way. 
He  had  much  better  come  up  and  take  Melissa 
home  and  be  kind  to  her.  But  he  will  soon  give 
in,  you'll  find.  He  is  a  very  kindly-hearted  fellow, 
only  obstinate  —  all  those  northern  men  are  ob- 
stinate. He  will  soon  come  up,  and  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  whole  thing  forgotten.     All  will  come 
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right.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Geraldine.  Pray  don't,. 
like  a  dear  girl,  conjure  up  any  unnecessary  phan- 
toms to  worry  and  distress  us.  We  have  had 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  lately." 

These  were  dreary  days  for  Geraldine.  How^ 
many  were  they  ?  Not  many,  surely  —  three  or 
four  at  the  most  of  this  blank  and  melancholy 
seclusion;  but  they  seemed  very  long.  Montana 
did  not  come  near  them  all  the  time;  that  was  a 
relief.  He  would  not  come,  Geraldine  stfpposed, 
while  Melissa  was  there.  Marion  went  and  saw^ 
him  sometimes;  but  Geraldine  for  these  few  days 
was  relieved  from  his  presence,  and  that  was  some- 
thing of  a  set- off  against  the  discomfort  of  the 
life  she  was  leading.  She  watched  over  Melissa 
with  an  anxious  care,  as  if  the  girl  were  her  sister;, 
and  she  received  little  but  petulance  in  return. 

So  much  gloom  had  come  over  the  household,, 
that  even  Sydney  Marion,  usually  very  patient,, 
began  to  complain  openly  of  it,  and  wondered 
why  nobody  could  do  anything  to  brighten  their 
life  for  them.     - 

Katherine  spoke  bitterly  of  Melissa.  She  had 
an  especial  spite  against  her  just  now,  because  her 
being  immured  in  the  house  kept  Montana  from 
visiting  them.  Trescoe  was  still  in  the  north.  He 
had  gone,  there  when  Captain  Marion  returned, 
and  Katherine  had  been  delighting  herself  with 
the  hope  that  Montana  would  come  very  often^ 
and  that  she  could  admire  him  without  the  check 
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of  Frank's  angry  looks.  Melissa  had  not  only 
committed  the  unpardonable  impropriety  of  falling 
in  love  with  Montana,  and  telling  him  so,  and 
going  to  his  house,  but  she  was  guilty  of  the  ad- 
ditional offence  of  keeping  Montana  away  from  the 
place  where  Mrs.  Trescoe  was  anxiously  looking 
out  for  him. 

Marion  was  determined  that  the  moment  Tres- 
coe came  up  from  the  north,  he  and  Katherine 
should  go  off  to  the  continent  at  once,  and  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  they  would  not  come  back 
«ntil  Montana  had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  "Then," 
he  thought,  "things  will  come  right  again.**  To- 
morrow, or  at  farthest  the  day  after,  everything 
would  come  right.  With  Captain  Marion's  buoy- 
ancy of  temperament,  things  were  always  coming 
right  again  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  at  the 
farthest.  But  he  looked  worn  and  sad.  Geraldine 
iad  seen  him  thus  of  late,  and  had  been  greatly 
troubled. 

She  sard  as  much: 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Captain  Marion.  You 
try  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  you  ought  to 
be  so  happy  yourself^  and  yet  I  know  you  are 
greatly  distressed  by  all  this.  It  is  very  hard 
on  you." 

"Well,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  a  good 
deal  harder  upon  you,  Geraldine;  for  you  are 
ySung,  and  I  brought  you  over  here  for  a  holiday, 
and  it  doesn't  seem   likely  to   be  much   of  a  holi- 
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day  after  all.  If  your  mother  only  knew,  she 
would  have  a  good  right  to  scold  me ;  only  I  don't 
believe  she  ever  scolded  anyone  in  her  life." 

"I  must  return  to  her  very  soon,"  Geraldine 
said;  "I  am  afraid  she  must  miss  me." 

"There,  I  knew!"  Marion  exclaimed.  "I  knew 
you  would  want  to  get  back  at  once.  I  expected 
that;  I  only  wanted  that!  You  are  the  only  per- 
son who  keeps  us  alive  here  —  I  haven't  another 
rational  creature  to  speak  a  word  to;  and  now" 
you  are  talking  about  going  back  to  America!" 

"I  don't  like  to  desert  you,  indeed,  Captain 
Marion;  but  I  am  always  thinking  of  my  mother; 
and  I  think  I  ought  to  go  home,  for  many 
reasons. " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  some  of  them;  and  I  know 
how  dreadfully  stiipid  things  are  here  for  a  young 
woman " 

"No,  no,  it  isn't  that,"  Geraldine  pleaded 
warmly. 

"No,  I  don't  believe  it  is;  but  of  course  it  is 
natural  you  should  want  to  get  back  to  your  home 
— although  it  isn't  your  home,  after  all.  America 
isn't  your  home.  Why  can't  you  make  your  home 
here?" 

Then  Marion  suddenly  stopped,  remembering 
what  Katherine  had  said,  and  what,  according  ta 
her  account,  many  others  were  saying.  He  was 
afraid  Geraldine  might  misunderstand  him,  and  be* 
come  embarrassed. 
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"I  don't  see  why  Mrs.  Rowan  might  not  come 
over  and  live  in  England,"  he  said.  "She  has 
friends  enough  here,  I  am  sure." 

"Her  idea  was,"  Geraldine  explained,  "that 
there  is  a  better  opening  for  young  women  in 
America  than  here.  You  see,  Captain  Marion, 
I  can't  always  lead  this  easy,  pleasant  kind  of 
life " 

"Pleasant!"  Marion  interjected.  "Mighty 
pleasant  some  of  us  have  made  it  for  you!" 

"I  shall  have  to  do  something,"  she  went 
on,  without  noticing  his  interruption.  "My  mother 
has  only  a  small  income;  and  it  is  only  for — for 
herself"  Geraldine  could  not  bear  to  say  "for 
her  own  life."  "I  shall  have  to  do  something.  I 
can  do  a  good  many  things  in  a  sort  of  way ;  and 
I  could  get  on  better  out  in  America  than  here 
where  there  are  ever  so  many  women  who  can  do 
all  I  can,  and  a  great  deal  better.  So  we  thought 
of  fixing  ourselves  in  the  States." 

"But  you'll  never  have  to  do  anything.  You 
are  certain  to  get  married,  Geraldine." 

Geraldine  coloured  slightly  and  shook  her 
head. 

"Well,  at  all  events  your  mother  doesn't  ex- 
pect you  just  yet.  She  was  quite  willing  to  leave 
you  in  our  charge  for  twelve  months  at  least,  and 
there*s  a  long  time  of  that  to  run.  You  must  not 
talk  of  leaving  just  yet.  I  could  not  do  without 
you  now." 
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"I  should  not  like  to  leave  you,"  Geraldine 
rsaid  simply, — "at  least,  until  you  can  do  with- 
out me.'* 

"My  dear  girl,"  Marion  asked  impulsively,  "I 
wonder  when  that  would  be?  I  want  you  very 
•much;  you  are  the  only  reasonable  being  I  have 
now  to  talk  to.  I  am  not  so  very  happy  in  my 
girls  as  I  expected  to  be.  Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to 
•speak  of  this  even  to  you,  Geraldine,  but  I  have 
got  into  the  way  of  telling  you  everything.  You 
«ee,  we  don't  get  on  together  so  well,  my  girls 
and  I;  we  don't  hit  it  off  as  I  hoped  we  might 
-do.  Katherine  has  changed  greatly — one  can't 
help  seeing  that — and  Sydney  is  so  undemonstrative 
and  cold.  I  dare  say  she  is  affectionate  enough, 
ibut  she  doesn't  show  it;  and  something  is  trou- 
bling her  now,  I  think,  and  she  doesn't  tell  me, 
and  there  is  no  confidence  between  us.  So  I 
wish  you  to  stay  as  long  as  you  can,  Geraldine. 
I  really  can't  spare  you  at  present.  Odd  that  I 
should  talk  in  this  way,  but  really  I  should  miss 
you  much  more  than  one  of  my  own  daughters." 

"I  wish  I  were  your  daughter,"  said  Geraldine. 

"So  do  I.  At  least — "  Then  he  hesitated 
for  a^  moment.  "At  least,  I  know  I  am  just  as 
fond  of  you  as  if  you  were." 

"And  I  am  very  fond  of  you,"  said  Geraldine 
frankly,  "and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  you  when- 
ever it  is  to  be.  You  have  always  been  so  kind 
and  good  to  me,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you 
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since  I  was  a  child.  I  suppose  your  being  my 
father's  friend  makes  me  feel  so,  but  I  don't  feel 
the  same  to  anyone  else." 

A  strange  sensation  went  through  Marion's 
heart  as  he  looked  into  the  girl's  face  and  saw  her 
so  beautiful,  so  affectionate,  and  so  outspoken.  "If 
she  really  cares  for  no  one — for  no  young  man," 
he  thought,  "why  should  she  ever  go  away?  Could 
she  do  any  better  than  stay  here?" 

At  the  same  moment  a  thought  like  that  was 
passing  through  Geraldine's  own  mind.  "He  has 
been  better  than  a  brother  to  me^  I  am  not  in 
love  with  anybody.  I  wish  I  were.  Nobody  that 
I  care  for  is  likely  to  be  in  love  with  me.  If  it 
would  make  him  happy  that  I  should  stay  with 
him  always,  why  should  I  not  do  so?  It  would 
delight  my  mother,  I  know.  The  world  begins  to 
be  very  blank  and  dreary.  I  don't  care  to  look  far  for- 
ward. What  could  I  do  better  than  this,  if  it  would 
please  him?  What  could  I  do  better  than  devote 
my  life  to  him?" 

Surely  some  light  of  the  thought  that  was  in 
both  their  minds  must  have  passed  from  the  eyes 
of  one  to  the  eyes  of  the  other. 

"Do  you  know  what  people  have  been  saying 
of  us,  Geraldine?"  he  asked,  and  he  took  her  hand. 

She  answered  No,  but  she  could  not  keep 
from  blusliing. 

"They  say  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  my  dear, 
and  that  I  want   to   marry  you.     I    don't  wonder 

Vol.  II.  I 
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at  their  saying  it,  Geraldine;  although  it  made  nie 
angry  on  your  account.  Why  should  a  girl  like 
you  marry  a  man  like  me?  You  would  look  for 
twenty  times  my  merits  and  half  my  years; 
wouldn't  you?i' 

He  had  taken  both  her  hands  in  his  now,, 
and  he  looked  appealingly  into  her  eyes.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence.  He  waited  patiently. 
He  knew  she  understood  him.  She  could  hardly 
speak.  The  tumult  in  her  "fighting  soul"  was  toa 
much  for  her  as  yet;  and  still,  she  had  been  expecting 
this,  somehow,  for  many  minutes  before  Marion's 
words  were  spoken.  Spoken  as  they  were,  and 
by  him,  the  words  were  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

"You  don't  answer,"  Marion  said;  "you  are 
not  angry  with  me,  Geraldine?" 

"Oh,  no — how  could  I  be  angry?  Yes,  if  you 
would  really  like  it — if  it  would  please  you — to 
have  me  for  your  wife,  I  will  mai"ry  you,  Captain 
Marion,  with — with  pleasure." 

A  strange,  keen  pang  went  through  Marion's 
heart — a  mingled  joy  and  pain.  Geraldine,  then, 
was  willing  to  marry  him,  at  his  age;  that  beau- 
tiful, proud  girll  But  she  did  not  love  him.  She 
would  marry  him  to  please  him,  and  also,  he  was 
sure,  to  be  free  for  ever  from  the  importunity  of 
one  whom  she  feared.  She  did  not  pretend  to 
love  him ;  she  had  made  her  meaning  clear  enough 
in  the  fewest  words  —  if  he  Uked  her  enough  to 
make  her  his  wife,    he  might'  have  her.     Well ,    it 
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ought  to  be  happiness  to  him  to  have  her  on  any 
terms.  She  would  make  his  life  happy.  His 
daughters  could  not  make  him  happy  any  more. 
His  hopes  that  way  had  all  gone. 

"You  are  sure  that^  you  are  quite  willing, 
Geraldine?  I  don't  ask  you  if  you  love  me^  I 
suppose  I  have  passed  the  age  for  being  loved " 

"I  am  very  fond  of  you,"  Geraldine  truly 
said. 

"And  you  are  really  willing?" 

"I  am  really  willing.     I  am  very  grateful." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.  Somehow, 
he  did  not  venture  to  kiss  her,  although  she  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife.  But  Geraldine  drew 
towards  liim  and,  her  face  crimsoning  all  over, 
she  kissed  him.  He  grew  as  red  as  a  boy 
might  do. 

"My  sweet,  darling  girll"  was  all  he  could 
say  for  a  moment.  Then  he  told  her  that  he 
would  leave  her  to  herself  to  think  this  all  over; 
and  he  was  on  the  brink  of  saying  that  if  she 
found  she  did  not  quite  like  it  he  would  not  hold 
her  to  her  word.  But  he  stopped  himself,  remem- 
bering that  this  might  seem  almost  an  insult  to 
the  girl. 

"What  will  your  mother  say?"  he  asked. 

"She  will  be  glad,"  Geraldine  answered  simply. 

This  was  a  relief  and  a  joy  to  Marion.  He 
kept  his  word,  and  left  Geraldine  for  the  moment. 
When    their    conversation    was  beginning,    Marion 

1* 
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would  have  held  any  man  or  woman  mad  who 
suggested  the  possibility  of  its  ending  as  it  did — 
of  Geraldine  Rowan  consenting  to  be  his  wife,  or 
indeed,  of  his  allowing  himself  to  ask  her. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"AN'    'twere  to   give  AGAIN— BUT   'TIS   NO 

MATTER. " 

Geraldine  sat  for  a  while  listless  and  thoughtful. 
The  excitement  of  her  sudden  impulse  had  gone 
from  her  and  left  her  in  a  condition  of  mental 
reaction,  almost  of  collapse.  She  was  hot  sorry 
for  what  she  had  done.  She  still  felt  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  In  that,  as  in  many  other 
events  of  her  life,  she  had  acted  entirely  on  im- 
pulse, and  she  had  no  misgivings  as  yet  about 
this  impulse.  It  would  please  Captain  Marion, 
she  thought,  and  make  him  happy ;  and  what 
better  use  could  she  turn  her  life  to  than  to  make 
him  happy  ?  She  saw  that  he  was  not  happy  with 
his  daughters  and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be, 
and  at  any  rate  Sydney  would  probably  soon 
marry  and  leave  him.  He  was  far  too  young  to 
be  left  to  a  lonely  life— too  young  in  spirit  and 
heart,  at  least;  too  young  even  in  years.  It  would 
please  her  mother,  Geraldine  thought.  Mrs.  Rowan 
ooked    on   Captain  Marion   as   her  dearest  friend. 
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It  was  nothing  of  a  sacrifice,  for  Marion  was  not 
really  an  old  man,  and  Geraldine  told  herself  that 
she  did  not  feel  as  young  as  her  years,  and  life 
might  possibly  be  a  hard  struggle  enough  for  her 
mother  and  for  herself  if  she  did  not  marry.  Then 
there  was  the  certainty  of  escaping  any  further 
persecution  from  Montana.  The  moment  it  was 
known  that  she  was  engaged  to  Captain  Marion, 
her  soul  and  spirit  would  be  free  from  the  de- 
pressing influence  that  had  seemed  of  late  to  be 
weighing  her  fatally  down.  All  things  considered 
she  again  told  herself  she  had  done  right,  and  that 
she  could  not  but  be  glad.  But  how  is  it  with  a 
young  woman  who  has  just  promised  to  marry  a 
man,  and  has  to  begin  to  reassure  herself  that 
moment,  telling  her  soul  that  she  has  done  right, 
that  she  is  certain  to  he  happy,  that  she  has  na 
excuse  for  repentance  or  regret? 

Geraldine  started  from  her  dreamy,  depressed 
mood  a  as  door  opened  and  a  servant  came  in  with 
a  card.  Why  did  she  turn  so  red  when  she  looked 
at  the  name  ?  Why  was  she  so  embarrassed  ?  Why^ 
did  she  get  up  and  go  to  the  window  and  look 
away  from  the  servant  while  hastily  saying  that 
the  owner  of  the  card  was  to  be  admitted  to  see 
her?  The  sudden  sensation  that  passed  through 
Geraldine's  heart  at  the  moment  brought  the  first 
doubt  with  it.  She  had  never  thought  of  this  be- 
fore ;  she  did  not  dare  to  allow  her  mind  to  dwell 
upon  it  now.    But  it  is  certain  that  a  strange  sharp 
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pang  of  regret,  and  of  something  like  shame,  shot 
through  her  heart  as  she  took  the  card  in  her  hand 
and  read  the  name  of  "Clement  Hope." 

Then  there  came  a  sudden  reaction — a  rush 
of  feeling  the  other  way.  "I  can  be  so  kind  and 
friendly  with  him  now,"  she  said  to  herself;  "I 
may  be  as  friendly  as  ever  I  please,  and  I  can  do 
a  great  many  things  to  help  him  and  to  make 
him  happy,  and  Captain  Marion  will  assist  me." 
She  became  confident  and  courageous  again  at  the 
thought.  "A  married  woman  can  do  so  much 
that  a  girl  must  not  attempt  to  do.  I  shall  make 
myself  ever  so  useful  to  him  as  well  as  to  others. 
Yes,  I  have  done  right.  I  know  now  I  have  done 
right.  I  wonder,  what  will  he  think?  I  wonder, 
will  he  be  glad — will  he  care  at  all?  Perhaps  I  might 
do  something  for  him  with  Melissa.  But,  oh, 
that's  impossible!  Melissa  is  not  fit  for  him  any 
more. " 

Clement  Hope  entered  the  room.  Geraldine 
had  not  seen  him  since  that  sad  grey  morning 
when  she  ran  away  back  into  the  dismal  house 
where  Mr.  Varlowe  lay  dead  rather  than  meet  him 
face  to  face  and  look  on  him  while  he  heard  the 
news  that  the  kind  old  man  had  died  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

Clement  'was  more  embarrassed  than  she, 
which  was  but  natural.  He  was  cruelly  conscious 
of  being  in  love  with  her,  and  he  was  ashamed 
to  think  that  she  must  have  known  of  his  imaginary 
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passion  for  Melissa;  that  perhaps  she  believed  in 
it  still.  He  began  the  conversation  by  talking  of 
the  fine  weather.  Geraldine,  however,  cut  this  short 
very  promptly.  She  received  him  with  a  cordiality 
the  most  frank  and  warm.  She  looked  at  him 
with  sympathetic  eyes.  He  had  grown  paler  and 
thinner,  she  thought,  and  more  like  a  picture  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  than  ever.  They  talked  for  a 
while  of  the  Marions,  and  Mr.  Trescoe,  and  Mr. 
Aquitaine.  Geraldine  was  at  first  in  doubt  whether 
it  was  well  to  speak  of  Melissa,  but  it  occurred 
to  her  that  if  she  said  nothing  about  the  girl  it 
might  lead  Clement  to  suppose  that  she  knew  of 
his  hopeless  passion;  and  so  she  thought  the  best 
thing  was  to  speak  of  Miss  Aquitaine  as  of  anyone 
else.  Clement  coloured  a  little  when  she  first 
mentioned  Melissa,  but  not  for  the  reason  that 
Ceraldine  might  have  supposed. 

So  far,  both  he    and    Ceraldine    had    seemed 
instinctively  to   avoid    the    mention    of   Montana's 
name.     Ceraldine  had  distinct   reasons  for  wishing 
to  keep  that  name  as  much  as  possible  out  of  her 
thoughts,  and  Clement  had  his   reasons,   undefined 
but  strong.     Still,  they  could  not  talk  over  things 
in  general  very  long  without  sooner  or  later  being 
forced  to  say  something  of  Montana.     Each,  after 
a  while,  became  conscious  that  both  were  unwilling 
to  come  to  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  have  to 
be  come  to;  and  the  result   was  that  before  long 
they  stumbled  on  it  awkwardly. 
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"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Montana  of  late?"  Geral-^ 
dine  asked. 

No,  Clement  said,  he  had  not  seen  him.  "I 
suppose  I  ought  to  go  and  see  him,  but  I  don't 
know.  I  don*t  quite  know  yet  what  I  niean  to 
do  with  myself.  I  must  turn  to  an  active  life  of 
some  kind.  You  see,  Miss  Rowan,  my  father,  as 
I  like  to  call  him,  brought  me  up  in  a  way  very^ 
pleasant  to  me,  but  not  likely  to  make  a  man 
well  fitted  for  an  active  career.  He  was  very  fond 
of  me;  he  was  only  too  good  and  kind  to  me; 
and  now  he  is  gone,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  were 
good  for  much.  But  I  mean  to  try.  I  mean  to 
turn  to  and  do  something.  I  shan't  hang  about 
the  world  as  I  used  to  do,  thinking  I  was  goings 
to  be  a  poet,  or  a  painter,  or  an  author  of  some 
kind,  and  making  no  approach  to  anything.  I 
don't  mean  to  think  any  more  of  poetry,  or 
painting,  or  authorship.  I  mean  to  go  in  for  a 
career  of  some  energy,  at  all  events." 

"I  thought,"  she  said,  "you  had  made  up 
your  mind  to  throw  in  your  lot  with  Mr.  Montana, 
and  to  be  one  of  his  helpers  in  the  new  colony. 
That  would  be  a  great  scheme,  wouldn't  it? — I 
mean,  if  it  could  be  carried  out." 

"Yes,  if  it  could  be  carried  out, "  said  Clement,, 
speaking  each  word  slowly  and  with  difficulty — 
"  if  it  could  be  carried  out ;  but  I  have  been  grow- 
ing rather  sceptical  lately." 
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"Only  growing  sceptical  lately?"  Geraldiiie 
asked. 

"Yes,  only  growing  sceptical.  I  was  a  great 
believer  in  it  You  were  not,  I  suppose?"  he 
asked,  looking  suddenly  at  her. 

"No,"  Geraldine  answered,  "I  never  believed 
in  it,  and  I  never  believed  in  him.  Don't  think 
me  too  womanish  in  my  instincts,  and  don't  think 
that  I  am  only  jumping  to  conclusions,  as  men 
say  women  always  do,  but  I  never  had  much  faith 
in  Mr.  Montana.  I  know  you  had  once;  have  you 
now?" 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  asked  me  that,"  Clement 
said.  "I  don't  like  to  ask  myself.  There  is  na 
reason  in  the  world  why  I  shouldn't  have  just  as^ 
much  faith  in  him  now  as  I  ever  had,  but  then — " 

"But  then—"  Geraldine  said;  "quite  so;  but 
then —  There  it  is.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  *but 
then/  Mr.  Hope — it  is  the  best  piece  of  news  I 
have  heard  for  some  time,  and  indeed  I  have  not 
heard  much  that  was  pleasant  lately.  1  am  sin- 
cerely glad  that  you  have  ceased  to  put  a  perfect- 
faith  in  Mr.  Montana." 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,  or  why;  I  haven't  any^ 
reason.  Nothing  has  happened.  He  ought  to  be 
the  same  to  me.  But  somehow  he  is  not,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it.  Something  seems  to  stand 
between  him  and  me.  I  dread  going  to  see  him. 
I  dread  his  coming  to  see  me." 
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"Is  that,"  she  asked,  "perhaps,  because  it 
was  owing  to  him  that  you  were  sent  out  of  the 
house  at  a  wrong  time  that  morning — that  dismal, 
melancholy  morning?" 

* 

"I  don*t  know,"  Clement  said.  "I  don't  think 
it  is  because  of  that.  That  may  have  been  the 
beginning  of  it.  But  that  surely  was  no  fault  of 
his.  It  can't  be  that.  But  ever  since  that  morning 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  same  feeling  for 
Montana.  You  will  think  me  very  ridiculous,  Miss 
Rowan  i  but  at  the  present  moment  my  one  strong 
desire  is  never  to  see  him  again." 

"Then,  why  should  you  see  him  again?"  said 
Geraldine,  "Why  not  avoid  seeing  him?  Take 
my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Hope,  you  are  better  without 
seeing  him.  I  wish  I  were  never  to  see  him  again. 
I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  get  away 
from  London  and  never  see  him  again." 

"Shall  I  tell  him  what  I  saw  and  heard  that 
morning?"  she  asked  of  herself.  "Would  it  be 
right?  Would  it  not  be  right?  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. I  did  hear  Montana  call  that  poor  old 
man  'father*;  I  did  hear  the  old  man  welcome 
him  as  his  son."  Then  again,  she  thought  it 
better  the  whole  thing  should  rest,  and  be  as  a 
dream  for  her.  To  what  end  recalling  a  miserable, 
torturing  question?  It  could  but  make  Clement 
unhappy.  If  he  needed  to  be  warned  against 
Montana,    there    might    be    good    reason;    now  it 
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would  be  only    to    distract    and    distress    him  for 
nothing. 

"But  I  haven't  come  to  pay  you  a  mere 
formal  call,"  Clement  suddenly  said.  "I  want  to 
tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do."  Then  he  went 
to  work  and  explained  his  plans.  Geraldine  listened 
with  an  interest  which  kindled  as  he  went  along. 
Soon  she  became  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  pro- 
jects, and  delighted  with  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  conceived.  This  was  exactly  what  she  would 
have  him  to  do.  With  all  her  dislike  and  mistrust 
of  Montana,  there  had  always  been  a  certain  fas- 
cination about  his  scheme,  even  for  her.  It  seemed 
so  noble  in  its  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
practical  in  its  beneficence;  and  now  it  was  espe- 
cially charming  to  her  to  find  an  idea  of  the  same 
kind  taken  up  by  Element  in  a  sort  of  rivalry. 
She  not  only  wished  him  success;  she  felt  sure 
that  he  must  succeed.  She  saw  him  in  a  new 
light.  All  the  half-sensuous  languor  of  his  cha- 
racter seemed  to  have  gone,  and  he  had  become 
a  strong,  brave,  enterprising  young  man,  with  the 
loftiest  purposes  and  the  most  resolute  determi- 
nation. She  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have 
so  misread  his  character  as  not  to  see  from  the 
first  the  courage,  earnestness,  and  purpose  that 
were  in  him.  Then  she  began  to  ask  herself 
whether,  after  all,  she  ever  did  misread  him,  and 
whether,  even  from  the  first,  she  had  not  had  the 
same  impression,  that  he  was  made  for  something 
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much  better  than  to  play  spaniel  to  the  whims- 
and  pretty  humours  of  a  girl  like  Melissa 
Aquitaine. 

'HThis  is  the  reason,"  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self, "why  I  always  thought  him  too  good  for 
her.  I  knew  there  was  much  more  in  him  than- 
he  showed  on  the  surface.  I  knew  that  he  was 
made  for  something  better  than  to  waste  his  time 
over  amateur  efforts  at  poetry  and  art." 

She  began  to  feel  proud  of  him  now,  and 
proud  of  her  own  friendship  for  him,  and  of  the 
evident  sincerity  of  his  friendship  for  her.  Cle- 
ment, for  his  part,  was  delighted  beyond  measure 
at  the  interest  she  showed  in  his  plans  and  the 
sympathy  she  gave  to  his  ambition.  He  felt 
happy  beyond  expression.  Every  word  she  spoke 
was  so  kind,  so  sympathetic,  so  tender  in  its  in- 
terest, that  the  poor  youth  felt  his  head  quite 
turned  with  wonder  and  delight.  A  new  world 
was  opening  upon  him  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  old 
world.  The  light  that  fell  upon  his  path  seemed 
all  roseate  and  divine. 

"Be  sure,"  Geraldine  said,  "you  don't  do 
anything  in  this  without  coming  to  me  and  telling 
me  of  it  first.  We  must  talk  over  everything  to- 
gether. I  am  sure  I  can  help  you — I  mean,"  she 
added  hastily,  "we  can  help  you;"  for  what  she 
was  thinking  of  was  that  Marion  would,  for  Cle- 
ment's  sake  and  for  her  sake,  withdraw  his  interest 
from  Montana's  scheme,  and  give  it  all  to  Clement. 
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Need  it  be  said  that  Clement  readily  promised 
to  consult  her  in  everything? 

Geraldine  was  growing  buoyantly  happy  for 
the  moment  as  they  sat  and  talked.  It  delighted 
her  to  think  that  now  she  could  openly  assist 
Clement's  plans  and  be  his  avowed  friend.  Now 
that  her  own  destiny  was  settled,  no  misunder- 
standing could  come  of  any  friendship,  however 
frank,  that  she  might  express  for  the  young  man. 
She  would  be  able  to  withdraw  the  sympathies  of 
Marion  altogether  from  Montana.  Clement  Hope, 
Marion,  and  herself  all  rescued  at  once  from  Mon- 
tana's influence, — this  indeed,  she  thought,  would 
be  a  bright  change. 

Wild  and  wilder  hopes  were  meanwhile  surg- 
ing up  in  Clement's  mind.  Her  emphatic  kind- 
liness, her  almost  tender  expressions  of  sympathy, 
were  utterly  misunderstood  by  him.  Already  in 
fancy  he  saw  Geraldine  Ro^an  the  partner  of  all 
his  purposes  and  his  schemes.  He  saw  a  bright 
future  with  him  and  her  together,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  standing  apart.  He  saw  a  shining 
path,  along  which  they  two  were  to  walk  arm  in 
arm  and  heart  in  heart.  But  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  premature,  and  in  his  peculiar  position 
unseemly,  he  felt  inclined  then  and  there  to  make 
open  love  to  the  girl  and  to  claim  her  love  in 
return.  But  he  dared  not  venture  on  this  just 
yet.  "It  will  come,"  he  told  himself  in  rapture; 
"it  is  sure  to  come.     It  has  almost  come  already." 
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He  was  very  happy.  When  he  was  going  away^ 
she  pressed  his  hand  with  a  warm  and  almost 
affectionate  pressure.  That  meant  on  her  part^ 
"I  may  be  openly  your  friend  now,  for  I  never 
can  be  anything  else. "  To  him  it  seemed  to  say,. 
"Trust  me;  I  shall  be  with  you  always."  So  he 
went  away  in  a  tumult  of  hope  and  delight,  and 
she  stole  to  her  bedroom  and  shut  herself  in  there 
and  sat  for  a  while  in  thought,  and  found  that  in 
spite  of  herself  tears  had  come  into  her  eyes. 
They  were  not  tears  of  mere  unhappiness.  She 
did  not  repent  of  what  she  had  done,  now  that 
she  had  seen  Clement.  On  the  contrary,  his  visit 
strengthened  her  in  the  conviction  that  she  had 
done  right.  What  though  he  was  a  generous  and 
noble  young  man,  with  a  high  purpose  and  force 
of  character — a  young  man  that  any  girl  might 
love  and  be  proud  of  loving?  His  heart  was  gone; 
it  was  given  away — thrown  away  on  a  girl  who 
cared  nothing  for  him,  and  who  was  not  worthy 
of  him.  Poor  Clement!  he  loved  Melissa  Aqui- 
taine  so  deeply  and  hopelessly  still;  and  he  was 
determined  to  struggle  with  that  futile  love  like  a 
a  man,  and  go  out  into  the  great  thrilling  world 
of  enterprise  and  do  something  worthy  of  a  man. 
So  Geraldine  kept  saying  to  herself,  and  so  she 
believed;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  she  felt 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  she  had  done 
right  in  consenting  to  marry  Captain  Marion. 

Meantime,    Captain  Marion    himself  was    not 
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perhaps  so  entirely  happy  as  one  ought  to  be 
who  is  about  to  renew  his  youth  in  the  sweetness 
of  a  romantic  marriage.  He  did  not  Hke  having 
to  talk  about  his  intended  marriage  to  anyone. 
He  dreaded  having  to  make  such  a  communication 
to  his  daughters.  He  was  in  a  bewilderment  of 
joy  and  hope  and  doubt.  "What  will  people  say?" 
he  could  not  help  asking  himself.  Would  they 
talk  of  May  and  December?  Would  they  say 
much  about  his  age  ?  Would  anyone  remark  that 
there  was  no  fool  like  an  old  fool?  A  painful 
memory  of  some  scenes  in  Moliere's  "Mariage 
Force"  came  into  his  mind.  He  thought  of  the 
elderly  lover  in  that  masterpiece  of  grim  sardonic 
humour.  He  wondered  whether  in  some  people's 
eyes  he  might  not  look  a  little  like  the  hero  of 
the  play;  but  he  thought,  "At  all  events,  nobody 
can  say  that  Geraldine  is  like  the  heroine."  He 
dreaded  the  pert  commentary  of  his  daughter 
Katherine,  and  her  complacent  declarations  that 
it  only  proved  that  she  had  been  right  from  the 
beginning.  He  dreaded  Sydney's  cold  and  com- 
plaining  looks.  He  wondered  what  Aquitaine 
would  say  and  what  Montana  would  think.  He 
had  acted  wholly  upon  impulse,  exactly  as  Geral- 
dine had  done  for  her  part.  But  somehow,  the 
surrender  to  impulse  which  seems  touching,  engag- 
ing, and  even  noble,  on  the  part  of  a  woman, 
looks  only  feeble  and  foolish  in  a  man.  Captain 
Marion  was  not  a  strong  man  in  any  sense.    There 
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was  a  good  deal  of  the  feminine  in  Jiis  sweet  and 
^unny  temperament.  When  his  talk  with  Geral- 
dine  began,  he  had  not  had  the  faintest  notion 
of  where  it  was  to  lead;  and  in  all  probability, 
hut  for  Katherine  Trescoe's  previous  suggestion, 
it  never  would  have  led  whither  it  did.  He  was 
drawn  on  step  by  step.  He  saw  that  Geraldine 
^as  perplexed  and  unhappy,  with,  perhaps,  a 
<lreary  life  spreading  out  before  her. 

He  felt  that  he  could  not  lose  her  society 
-without  a  great  sense  of  sacrifice,  and  he  thought 
on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  for  him  and  for 
her  that  they  should  not  part,  and  thus  he  was 
led  to  his  offer,  which,  perhaps  to  his  surprise, 
«he  so  readily  accepted.  He  knew  very  well  she 
-did  not  love  him,  and  he  had  even  yet  good  sense 
-enough  left  to  know  that  at  his  age  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  object  of  a  girl's  love.  Some- 
times ;he  told  himself,  as  Othello  does,  that  his 
<iecline  into  the  vale  of  years  was  not  much.  He 
•was  still,  in  a  certain  limited  sense,  a  compara- 
tively young  man — for  a  middle-aged  man.  Victor 
Hugo  prefers  fifty  years  to  forty,  on  the  ground 
that  fifty  is  the  youth  of  old  age,  whereas  forty 
is  the  old  age  of  youth.  Captain  Marion  was 
still  fairly  in  the  youth  of  old  age,  and  it  was 
not  yet  out  of  the  nature  of  things  that  a  woman 
might  be  found  who,  taking  him  all  round,  would 
think  him  worth  falling  in  love  with.  But  it  was 
not  likely  that  a  girl  of  Geraldine  Rowan's  youth 
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and  brilliancy  and  vivid  temperament  should  fall 
in  love  with  a  gentleman  of  his  years,  with  whom 
she  had  been  living  almost  like  a  daughter  for 
months  back.  At  all  events,  it  was  certain  that 
she  was  not  in  love  with  him — did  not  profess 
or  pretend  to  be.  She  liked  him  enough  to  be 
willing  to  marry  him,  and  that  was  all.  He  was 
in  doubtful  and  troubled  mood  for  all  his  happi- 
ness, and  had  to  tell  himself  that  he  had  done 
the  right  thing,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  happy, 
in  order  to  be  quite  assured  on  both  subjects. 
To  one  person  he  made  up  his  mind  the  news 
must  be  told  at  once.  He  would  let  Montana 
know  of  what  had  happened  without  delay,  for 
Geraldine*s  sake  and  for  Montana's  own  sake.  It 
must  be  made  known  that  Geraldine  was  open 
to  no  further  love-making  on  the  part  of  anyone. 
Captain  Marion  would  put  that  to  Montana  in 
clear,  firm,  and  kindly  words,  and  Geraldine  would 
be  relieved  from  any  further  unwelcome  pressure. 
On  that  point  Marion  felt  no  hesitation  or  fear. 
He  did  not  mind  facing  Montana  or  any  man  on 
that  or  any  other  subject.  He  was  afraid  of 
Katherine  and  afraid  of  Sydney,  but  the  lords  of 
creation  had  no  terrors  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

JUPITER  AND   SEMELE. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  path 
of  the  comet  was  nearly  traced.  Montana  now- 
had  set  his  mind  on  nothing  better  than  an  ho- 
nourable retreat,  a  brilliant  going-out,  a  departure 
in  something  like  effulgence,  leaving  a  noble  after- 
glow behind  it.  He  could  see  plainly  enough  that 
the  interest  and  the  excitement  about  him  were 
not  to  be  kept  up  much  longer.  By  the  time  the 
next  season  came,  even  if  he  were  in  England — 
and  he  had  determined  not  to  be  in  England — 
some  new  hero  of  the  hour  would  have  been  found, 
some  new  question  in  science,  or  theology,  or 
economics,  or  spiritualism  would  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  He  felt  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  the  best  he  could,  and  all  he  could.  He  was 
not  displeased,  on  the  whole,  with  the  part  he  had 
played;  only  he  wanted  to  leave  the  stage  with 
the  applause  of  the  spectators,  and  to  remain  a 
distinct  and  gracious  memory  in  their  minds.  Even 
this  he  began  to  see  would  require  some  tact  and 
some  courage  to  accomplish. 

Many  things  were  against  him.    He  had  done 
nothing  whatever  to  advance  the   great  enterprise 
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in  the  name  of  which  he  had  come  from  the  New 
World  to  the  Old.  He  had  hardly  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  it  during  his  London  season.  It  had 
never  had  shape  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  think  much  about  it.  It  was  a  cloud 
floating  in  cloudland,  and  seemed  to  be  growing 
smaller  and  vaguer,  not  larger  and  more  compact, 
as  the  time  went  on.  Now  that  he  was  compelled 
to  make  up  his  mind  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
it,  and  that  the  hour  had  come  when  he  must 
decide  whether  he  would  go  on  or  abandon  the 
project,  it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  it  was  un- 
manageable, for  the  present  at  least,  and  that  some 
means  must  be  found  for  releasing  him  from  the 
discredit  of  having  tried  and  failed.  Half-fanatic 
and  half-playactor  as  he  had  been  from  the  first, 
his  mind  was  as  much  set  on  keeping  up  the  illusion 
about  himself  and  leaving  fame  and  credit  behind 
him  among  those  he  knew  in  London,  as  if  that 
fame  and  credit  were  a  substance  in  themselves, 
or  could,  under  such  conditions,  be  anything  better 
than  firework  and  jugglery. 

He  was  anxious  now  that  the  plot,  whatever 
it  were,  against  him  should  explode  at  once.  He 
wanted  to  have  the  thing  out  and  be  done  with 
it.  He  did  not  feel  much  fear  of  the  result.  There 
was  no  evidence  he  could  think  of  which  could 
possibly  convict  him  of  any  deception.  He  had 
only  to  stand  fast  and  keep  composed,  as  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  do,    maintaining  that   he  was  what 
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he  said  he  was,  and  nothing  else,  and  it  seemed 
absolutely  impossible  that  anyone  could  confute 
him.  He  knew  he  would  have  believers  always^ 
even  in  the  teeth  of  very  strong  substantial  evi- 
dence, and  did  not  see  how  such  strong  substantial 
evidence  could  possibly  be  obtained. 

Once  that   explosion   was  over,    he  would  be 
free  to  go  back  to  America;  and  before  that  came 
he    could    not    stir.     He  was    much   perplexed  at 
the   time  by  the   incessant  visits  and  importunities 
of  poor  Matthew  Starr.      Starr    came    to   him   or 
wrote  to  him  almost  every  day,  entreating  to  know- 
how    the   great  scheme  was  going   on,  where    in 
America  they  were  to  pitch  their  tents,  and  when 
they  were  to  start  for  the  new  home.     Starr  was 
made  miserable   and  impatient  by  the  misery  and 
impatience    of  his  daughter,    who   was  eating  her 
heart  out  with  querulousness,  and  was  making  him 
eat  his   heart  out  too.     He  watched  over  the  girl 
with   a  sickening  terror  day  and  night.      He   was 
afraid    that    at   last  she   would  cease  to  believe  in 
Montana  and  his  great  new  world,  and  in  her  des- 
pair would    fling  herself  back   to  her  old  life,  and 
leave  her  father. 

Sometimes  the  old  man's  impatience  took  the 
form  of  vehement  doubt,  and  he  came  and  chal- 
lenged and  questioned  Montana  as  though  he  were 
some  wild  inquisitor  endeavouring  to  extort  con- 
fession from  a  prejudged  culpit.    It  took  all  Mon- 
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lana  s  composure  and  patience  and  temper  to  be 
able  to  bear  with  the  rough  old  Chartist.  There 
were  times  when  Starr  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
Montana  that  some  terrible  judgment  would  come 
on  him  if  he  had  deceived  poor  men  and  women, 
and  if  the  great  scheme  was  not  to  go  forward 
after  all. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Montana,"  he  said  once, 
fiercely  striking  his  fist  on  Montana's  table;  "I 
have  set  my  heart  on  this,  and  I  have  staked  my 
•daughter's  soul  on  it,  and  if  we  are  to  be  deceived 
hi  this,  by  God,  I'll  go  mad,  and  I'll  do  some- 
thing dreadful — I  know  I  shall.  But  you  can't  be 
deceiving  me.  Oh,  do  tell  us  when  this  is  to 
come  off." 

Montana  could  only  reassure  him  in  the  old 
words,  which  were  evidently  beginning  to  lose  their 
influence,  and  this  sort  of  thing  had  to  be  gone 
through  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
Montana  wrote  to  Mr.  Aquitaine  a  friendly  half- 
apologetic  letter,  in  which,  without  coming  directly 
to  the  question  of  poor  Melissa's  escapade,  he  ex- 
pressed his  earnest  wish  that  Aquitaine  should 
believe  him  free  of  any  responsibility  for  what 
had  happened;  and  Aquitaine  wrote  to  him  again, 
a  cold,  sad  letter,  in  which  he  said  he  could  attach 
"no  blame  to  Montana,  but  only  wished  they  had 
aiever  met. 

One  thing  Montana  was  determined  on  —  it 
should  not  be   his  fault  if  he  did  not  carry  Geral- 
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dine  with  him  when  he  returned  to  America.     He 
had    set    his    heart  on    this,    and    he   believed    he 
could  accomplish  it.    If  he  should  succeed  in  that,, 
his    time  in   London    would    not    have   been   lost. 
There  would  be  a  sensation  of  success   about    the 
visit,    let  it  end  as  it  otherwise   might.      In  most 
other  ways  he   was  beginning    to  feel    that  failure 
threatened  him.    He  really  had  of  late  grown  to  be 
p^sionate  in  his   love  for  the  girl   and  his  desire 
to   conquer   her  affection.     He  had  resolved   that 
he  would  appeal  to  her  confidence,  tell  her  everything- 
she  cared  to  know   about  him,   persuade  her  that 
he  had  a  high  deliberate  motive  for  everything  he 
did,   and  endeavour   thus  to   win   her  respect  for 
his  steady  purpose  and  his  strength  of  will.    This 
resolve  of  his  was  made  partly  in  obedience  to  impulse 
— the  sudden  strange  impulse  of  a  lonely  man  to  take 
some  one  into  his  confidence ;  and  partly,  too,  it  was 
founded  on  that  calculation  of  which  we  have  spoken 
already  — the  calculation  that  a  girl  like  Geraldine 
Rowan  was  to  be  subdued  only  by  some  one  who 
should  show  a  strength  of  will  before  which  any  pur- 
pose of  hers  must  bend.    He  would  prove  to  the  girl 
that  he    was  made    to  be  the  master  of  her  will^ 
that    she    could    not    escape    from    him.     Besides,. 
when  he  had  told  her  all,   he   need  care  nothing- 
about  Trescoe^s   investigations.      Geraldine,    in  his 
confidence,    would    be  with   him,    and  not  against 
him.     What  woman  is  ungrateful  to  the  man  who 
trusts  her  with  all  his  secrets? 
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The  first   moment  when  Montana  saw  Geral- 
dine    on    the   deck  of  the   steamer  in  New  York 
Bay,   he  was  drawn  to  her  in  a  manner  strange  to 
him  —  indeed ,    unknown  to  him  before.      She  had 
from    that    moment  a  profound    interest    for    him 
which  grew    and  grew  every  day.     He   spoke  but 
the    truth    when    he    said   that   from   the  moment 
when  he   first  saw   her  he  was  determined,   if  he 
could,  to  have  her  for  his  wife.     In  all  his  varied 
career,   he  had   not   felt   like   this    to   any  womant 
before.     Geraldine  was  a  strange  disturbing  element 
in  his  calculations,  distracting  the  arrangements  of 
his  life.      He   had    not  counted    on   anything   like 
this.      He  thought  he  could  move  about  amongst 
men   and  women  as  if  they  were   some  inanimate 
instruments  of  his  purposes.     He  had  never  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  some  influence   coming  in  on* 
him   to  disturb   his  plans   and   projects.      He  had 
been  loved  by   so    many   women    without    loving 
them    in   return  that   the  possibility  of  his  falling 
in  love  had    not  lately  entered   his    mind.      Now^ 
that  the  possibility  had  become  a  reality,   it  filled 
him  with  a  strange  blending  of  delight  and  vexation. 
He    was    angiy    with    himself   sometimes    at    the 
thought  that  the  attraction  of  a  woman  could  thus 
disturb  and  distract   him ;    and   yet,    at  the  same 
time,  the  novelty  of  the  sensation  brought  a  curious 
joy  that  penetrated  his  soul,  and  made  him  feel  as 
if  he  were    renewing   his   youth.      So   he  resolved 
that  he   would   go   and    see  Geraldine,    and    bring 
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her  to  a  decision,  and  he  scarcely  doubted  that 
the  decision  would  be  as  he  wished  it.  He  was 
filled  beforehand  with  the  assurance  of  success. 
That  success  would  repay  him  for  failure  of  any 
other  kind.  It  would  open  a  new  life  to  him.  Why, 
he  asked  himself,  should  he  not  give  up  all  his 
plans  and  schemes,  his  futile  ambition  to  govern 
the  minds  and  careers  of  men,  his  idle  wish  to 
stand  alone  and  apart  upon  a  pinnacle  above  the 
crowd?  Why  should  he  care  any  longer  to  be 
the  comet  of  a  season? 

The  memory  came  back  upon  him  of  the  time 
when  he  had  heard  those  words  quoted  long  ago 
in  the  northern  city.  He  remembered  the  loving 
tender  admiration  which  strove  to  turn  his  am- 
bition away  from  the  mere  desire  to  blaze  the 
comet  of  a  season,  Would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
ter if  he  had  taken  the  lesson  then?  Life,  after 
all,  had  since  that  time  been  but  an  empty,  lonely 
kind  of  work  for  him.  But  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart  he  was  glad  he  now  was  free,  and  could 
ask  Geraldine  Rowan  to  marry  him.  Why  should 
he  not  live  happily,  quietly,  with  her,  and  begin 
for  the  first  time  to  find  enjoyment  and  peace  in 
life?  He  began  to  grow  almost  sentimental.  His 
mood  was  idyllic.  The  future  looked  flowery  and 
bright  and  serene.  Strange  that  at  the  very  same 
moment  Geraldine  Rowan,  herself  full  of  dejection 
and  perplexity,  was  filling  the  minds  of  two  men 
with  the  happy  conviction  that  she  was  made  by 
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Providence  for  them!  Led  by  this  thought,  Mon- 
tana was  setting  forth  on  his  mission  when  a  letter 
from  Captain  Marion  was  put  into  his  hands  which 
sent  a  thrill  through  him.  He  read  it  again  and 
again  before  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  fully 
understood  its  meaning.  But  there  it  was,  clear 
as  written  language  could  make  it  —  Geraldine 
Rowan  was  engaged  to  marry  Captain  Marion;  and 
Captain  Marion  said,  in  friendly  but  firm  words^  that 
any  further  visits  from  Montana  would  be  unwel- 
•come  to  her. 

When  the  moment  came  to  do  anything,  Mon- 
tana was  not  a  man  to  hesitate.  He  went  to  Ma- 
rion's  house  at  once  and  asked  to  see  Miss  Rowan. 
He  bade  the  maid  not  to  tell  Miss  Rowan  who  it 
was  that  wanted  her;  but  merely  to  say  that  she 
was  wanted.  His  quiet  subduing  manner  was  ir- 
resistible, and  the  woman  obeyed  him  without  a 
word  or  a  doubt.  Geraldine  was  simply  told  that 
some  one  wanted  to  speak  to  her  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  she  came  down  not  thinking  of  anything 
in  particular.  She  was,  for  a  moment,  almost  alarmed 
when  she  saw  Montana,  and  her  eyes  met  his. 
She  knew  '  that  he  had  heard  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  had  to  compel  her  courage  to  stand 
by  her. 

"Is  this  true  that  I  hear  of  you?"  Montana 
asked  abruptly. 

Most  other  women  would  probably  have  avoided 
the  question  by  asking,   "What  do  you  hear  about 
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me?"  but  Geraldine  did  not  care  to  affect   not  to 
understand  him. 

"It  is  true,"  she  said  coldly. 

"Why  have  you  done  it?"  he  asked.  "What 
mad  impulse  could  have  possessed , you?  You  are 
making  your  life  unhappy." 

"No,"  she  answered,  "I  am  not  making  my 
life  unhappy.  I  don't  think  I  should  much  mind 
if  I  were,  so  long  as  I  had  the  sense  of  trying  to 
make  somebody  else  happy.  But  I  shall  not  be 
unhappy.     I  shall  be  well  content." 

"You,  with  your  youth  and  your  beauty  and 
your  high  principles,  are  you  really  going  to  sacrifice 
yourself  in  that  way?  Somebody  ought  to  interfere 
who  has  authority  over  you.  It  is  shocking.  It 
s  shameful  of  Marion.  I  did  not  think  he  could 
have  done  it." 

"Because  he  is  so  much  older  than  I?"  Geral- 
dine asked  bitterly. 

"Yes;  that  for  one  reason,"  he  said.  "He  is 
too  much  older  than  you.  You  look  at  me;  but 
I  am  a  good  deal  younger  than  Marion,  and  I 
had  something  to  offer  which  he  never  could  have. 
Life  would  have  been  worth  having  with  me." 

"Life  will  be  worth  having  with  him.  He 
will  be  kind  and  loving  to  me,  and  I  shall  be 
loving  and  devoted  to  him." 

"But  you  cannot  feel  love  for  him,  for  a  man 
of  his  years,,  with  grown-up  daughters  as  old  as 
you — older  than  you,  for  anything  I   know.     It  is 
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impossible.  There  is  nothing  in  him  to  desen^e 
a  young  woman's  love.  It  is  monstrous.  You 
trample  on  every  true  principle  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment. It  is  only  an  arrangement.  What  on  earth 
has  driven  you  to  such  a  step?" 

"You  have  driven  me  to  it,"  she  said,  "if  you 
want  to  know  the  truth — you,  and  nobody  else. 
You  persecuted  me.  You  told  me  that  you  would 
not  cease  to  persecute  me;  and  more  than  that, 
you  made  me  afraid  that  my  own  will  was  not 
free.  You  always  told  me  so.  You  told  me  you 
would  never  let  me  go.  Weil,  I  was  glad  to  find 
any  way  of  breaking  through  such  servitude  as 
that.  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  be  married  to 
you,  Mr.  Montana :  you  can  easily  think  how  much 
rather  I  would  live  and  be  married  to  Captain 
Marion,  for  whom  I  have  affection — yes,  true 
affection.  If  you  are  really  sorry  for  nle,  blame 
yourself.     You  are  the  cause. " 

"This  can  be  undone;  it  is  not  too  late." 

"No,"  Geraldine  firmly  said,  "it  shall  not  be 
undone  by  me  or  by  anyone  for  me.  It  should 
not  be  undone,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  so 
long  as  you  were  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
You  have  destroyed  my  life,  Mr.  Montana,  if  that 
is  any  good  to  you." 

This  might  have  seemed  a  little  inconsistent, 
if  Montana  had  been  in  a  mood  for  noticing  in- 
consistency. Just  a  moment  before  the  girl  had 
said  that  she  would  be  perfectly  happy,   and  that 
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she  looked  forward  with  full  contentment  to  her 
life  in  the  future.  Now  she  spoke  of  her  life  as 
destroyed,  and  by  him.  There  could  be  h'ttle 
<}oubt  from  the  tone  of  her  voice  which  sentiment 
more  truly  expressed  what  she  felt. 

Montana  was  touched  by  her  pathetic,  half- 
unconscious  expression.  "Is  that  true?"  he  asked 
gravely.  "Have  I  really  been  the  cause  of  your 
destroying  your  life  in  this  way?  Have  I  been  so 
fatal  to  you?" 

"You  have,"  Geraldine  answered  sadly;  "you 
have  been  fatal  to  me,  and  I  think  to  everyone 
^Ise  you  came  near— here,  at  all  events.  You 
have  wrecked  the  happiness  of  all  our  group.  We 
^ere  very  happy  and  fond  and  bound  together 
till  you  came,  and  now  there  is  nothing  but  disunion 
and  distrust  and  bitterness.  Don't  think  about  me; 
think  about  others  who  are  far  greater  sufferers.  I 
am  content,  on  the  whole.  I  shall  be  happy  enough. " 

"You  said  this  moment  that  your  life  was 
<iestroyed;  and  I  think  you  spoke  the  truth.  I 
think  your  life  is  destroyed.  I  hate  to  think  of 
the  prospect  before  you.  Poor  girl  1  so  young  and 
so  charming,  and  so  utterly  thrown  awayl  Who 
would  not  feel  sorry  for  you?  I  did  not  think 
the  fate  of  any  woman  could  trouble  me  so  much ; 
and  indeed,  if  I  am  the  cause  of  it  in  any  way 
whatever,  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"Why  did  you  persecute  me?"  she  asked 
•vehemently. 
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"Because  I  thought  so  much  of  you,"  he  said. 
"Because  I  saw  in  you  what  I  saw  in  no  other 
woman;  and  because  I  loved  you  as  truly  and  as 
deeply  as  I  could  love  anybody,  or  ever  could ^ 
and  because  I  thought  you  would  be  a  prize  to 
have. " 

"Yes,"  Geraldine  interrupted  him,  "because- 
you  thought  that  I  would  be  a  prize  to  have!  I 
don't  know  why  you  thought  that,  or  what  prize 
I  could  be  to  anyone.  But  you  thought  so,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  you  persecuted  me.  It 
was  not  love  for  me.  I  don't  believe  it;  I  never 
did.  It  was  because  I  showed  that  I  had  no  trust 
in  you,  and  because  I  kept  away  from  you,  and 
you  were  determined  to  conquer  and  to  have  your 
way.  It  was  your  own  vanity  all  the  time,  Mr. 
Montana,  and  not  any  love  for  me.  I  could  forgive 
it,  I  could  excuse  it,  if  I  thought  it  was  even 
selfish  love  for  me.  But  it  was  not — it  was  love 
for  yourself;  it  was  vanity — that  is  in  every  word 
you  say  and  every  thing  you  do.  You  have  made 
my  life  a  sacrifice  to  your  vanity  as  you  have 
made  others,  and  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  your- 
self to  it  in  the  end." 

Montana  never  before  admired  her  so  much 
as  now,  when  she  was  declaiming  against  him  with 
unwonted  energy  and  passion,  and  with  all  the 
eloquence  which  emotion  lends  to  impulsive  women. 
After  all,  there  was  a  sort  of  complacent  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that,    if  she  was  sacrificing: 
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herself  to  Captain  Marion,  it  was  not  for  Captain 
Marion's  sake,  but  only  because  she  dreaded  Mon- 
tana's too  fatal  influence.  She  was  escaping  from 
him  like  some  classical  nymph  escaping  from  a 
pursuing  divinity,  and  rushing  she  knew  not  whither. 
Yes;  there  was  a  certain  gratification  to  Montana's 
vanity  in  the  thought,  and  out  of  satisfied  vanity 
perhaps  he  became  more  kindly  towards  her  and 
more  anxious  to  do  something  that  might  soften 
her. 

**Is  there  anything,"  he  said,  "I  can  do  by 
way  of  atonement — supposing  this  wretched,  cruel 
bargain  is  to  be  carried  out?" 

"Only  one  thing,"  she  said,  "you  could  pos- 
sibly do  for  me." 

"What  is  that?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"Go  away  from  me,  and  let  me  not  see  you 
any  more." 

He  turned  upon  her.  "You  talk  of  suffering, 
and  yet  you  seem  to  have  no  feeling  whatever 
for  my  suffering  in  all  this.  Do  you  think  it  is 
nothing  for  me  to  have  striven  for  you  and  to 
have  lost  you?  Do  you  think  it  is  nothing  for  me 
to  see  you  given  over  to  one  who  is  entirely 
below  your  level;  who,  good  and  kind  creature 
though  he  is,  is  absurdly  unworthy  of  you?  Do 
you  think  the  very  failure  is  nothing  to  me?  Do 
you  think  I  don't  feel  this,  Geraldine?  If  your  life 
is  destroyed,  so  is  mine.  I  care  nothing  abou 
that.     I  am    too    deeply    disappointed.      You  are 
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the  only  woman  for  whom  I  ever  really  cared  in 
all  my  life,  and  you  have  turned  against  me;  and 
now  you  tell  me  that  the  only  thing  I  can  do  for 
you  is  never  to  see  you  again!" 

"Think  of  others,"  she  said  vehemently,  "to 
whom  you  have  dolie  still  more  wrong." 

"What  others?"  Montana  asked.  "You  don't 
mean  poor  Melissa  Aquitaine?  If  she  is  unhappy, 
you  know  I  had  no  part  in  that.  You  know,  and 
nobody  knows  so  well  as  you,  that  I  was  not  to 
blame.     Don't  be  unjust  to  me,  Geraldine." 

"If  you  had  not  come  near  us  she  would  be 
happy. " 

For  a  moment  Montana  felt  as  if  he  were 
restored  to  the  very  best  and  purest  days  of  his 
youth — to  the  days  when,  mingling  in  with  all 
manner  of  persoital  aims  and  schemes  and  dreams 
for  his  own  advancement  and  greatness,  there  was 
still  some  silver  thread  of  devotion  to  the  higher 
principles  of  honour  and  purity  and  love.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  this  sense  had  come  back 
to  him,  and  as  if,  after  all,  success  in  the  world, 
and  notoriety  or  fame  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
were  things  not  so  satisfying  to  the  soul  as  the 
conviction  that  one  has  done  a  generous  deed. 

He  was  really  touched  by  Geraldine's  unhap- 
piness  and  by  her  resolve  not  to  withdraw  from 
the  burden  she  had  brought  upon  herself. 

"I  wish  I  had  seen  you  earlier,  Geraldine," 
he  said,  "if  that  could  have  been  possible.    I  wish 
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I  had  known  you  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and 
that  you  could  have  been  young  then  or  that  I 
were  young  now,  and  beginning  all  over  again. 
I  think  you  are  a  woman  with  whom  an  am- 
bitious man  might  have  gone  on  honourably  and 
well,  and  not  have  failed  in  his  ambition  either. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  throw  yourself  away,  and 
I  am  sorry,  deeply  sorry,   if  it  is  my  fault." 

"You  will  soon  forget  me,"  Geraldine  said. 
"This  mood  won't  last  long.  You  will  return  ta 
your  own  schemes  and  your  own  ambitions,  and 
you  will  think  very  little  of  me." 

"I  shall  never  forget  you.  Do  not  mistake 
me,  Geraldine.  I  mean  what  I  say  now.  I  feel 
it.  I  am  not  really  the  kind  of  hypocrite  you. 
believe  me  to  be.  I  have  a  destiny,  and  I  must 
fulfil  it." 

Geraldine  smiled  sadly,  and  shook  her  head.. 
"I  don't  believe  in  destiny,"  she  said. 

"Well,  well,"  Montana  answered,  "we'll  notr 
argue  about  that,  Geraldine.  I  have  a  way  ap- 
pointed me,  and  I  mean  to  tread  it.  But  one  may 
stop  on  the  way  and  grieve  for  some  whom  he 
sees  in  distress.  So  I  feel  for  you.  I  pray  for 
your  forgiveness;  and  I  will  do  something  that 
you  will  be  pleased  with.  I  am  going  to  do  it 
now,  and  to  stand  by  it,  just  as  you  stand  by 
what  you  have  done." 

He  held  his  hand  out.  She  gave  him  hers.- 
Before  she  could  withdraw  it  he  had   raised  it    to- 
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his  lips  respectfully,  and  with  a  not  obtrusive  sug- 
gestion of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  Then  he 
left  her,  and  she  wondered  what  he  was  going  to 
do  which  was  to  please  her. 

Montana  met  Melissa's  maid  on  th\2  stairs. 
He  knew  the  girl  very  well  by  sight. 

"Is  Miss  Aquitaine  in?"  he  asked. 

Yes,  Miss  Aquitaine  was  in;  she  was  in  the 
h'brary. 

"Can  I  see  her?"  Then  he  stopped,  and 
said,  "No;  don't  announce  me.  I  will  go  and  see 
her  myself." 

He  went  to  the  library  and  opened  the  door 
without  knocking,  and  he  saw  Melissa  seated  on 
the  library  steps.  She  had  evidently  had  a  book 
in  her  hand,  but  it  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and 
lay  there  on  its  face  with  outspread  covers. 

Melissa  looked  up  when  she  heard  the  sound 
of  the  opening  door.  She  turned  crimson  at  sight 
of  Montana.  He  went  straight  to  her  without 
saying  a  word  until  he  had  come  close  beside 
her,  and  he  took  her  by  both  hands  as  she  rose. 

"Melissa,"  he  said,  "I  have  come  to  ask  you 
something.  You  told  me  before  that  you  cared 
for  me  and  would  be  willing  to  join  your  fate 
with  mine.  I  have  come  now  to  ask  you.  Will 
you  marry  me  and  go  out  to  America  with  me? 
If  you  say  you  will,  I  will  write  to  your  father 
at  once.      I  think  he  will  not  refuse  his  consent." 

Vol.  II.  L 
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Melissa's  heart  beat  with  wild  surprise,  with 
joy  and  hope,  and  with  fear  as  well.  She  looked 
wistfully  into  his  face.  It  was  not  the  face  of  a 
lover.  It  was  the  face  of  one  who  feels  compassion, 
and  who  thinks  he  is  performing  a  duty.  But^ 
after  all  the  poor  little  girl  never  expected  to  find 
a  lover  in  him;  that  she  had  always  known  to  be 
quite  out  of  the  question.  She  would  as  soon 
have  expected  that  some  mythological  deity  should 
come  down  from  the  clouds  of  sunset  and  offer 
himself  as  her  lover.  It  would  be  happiness  and 
heaven,  she  thought,  to  take  Montana  on  any 
terms,  to  be  tied  a  captive  to  the  chariot-wheel 
of  his  fortunes.  And  yet  there  was  in  her  nature, 
with  all  its  passionate  impulse  and  its  weakness 
and  its  whim,  something  womanly  enough  to 
make  her  blush  and  shrink  back  from  the  thought 
of  being  thus  taken  on  sufferance  and  out  of  pity. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Montana,*'  she  murmured,  "this  is 
too  much.  I  did  not  expect  this.  I'm  not 
prepared  for  it;  and  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  or 
fit   for  you.      I  know  it.      You    ought    to  marry 

somebody  else.     You  ought  to  marry "  Then 

she  stopped,  and  set  her  little  teeth  firmly,  and 
got  out  the  words  with  great  difficulty,  "You 
ought  to  marry  Geraldine  Rowan." 

Some  tremor,  however  slight,  must  have 
passed  over  Montana's  face,  for  Melissa  said  at 
once,  "And  you  would  have  married  her,  perhaps, 
but  she  would  not?     Yes,    she  is  a  strange,    odd 
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girl;  proud,  and  not  miserable  and  abject  like  me. 
She  would  not  marry  you,  and  so  you  have  com6 
to  me?     Is  that  true,  Mr.  Montana?" 

"It  is  true,"  Montana  said,  "since  you  ask  me. 
I  will  not  conceal  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  about 
Geraldine  Rowan  that  I  always  thought  would 
make  her  well  suited  for  me  and  for  my  purposes. 
But  I  did  not  conceal  this  from  you  before, 
Melissa,  and  I  don't  know  why  you  should  mind 
it  now.  You  told  me  that  you  cared  about  me 
at  a  time  when  you  must  have  known  this,  and 
why  shouldn't  you  care  about  me  still?  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  if  you  will  marry  me  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it;  and  I  shall  be  proud  of  it  too,  Melissa,"  he 
added;  "any  man  might  well  be  proud  of  such 
devotion  as  yours.  You  risked  a  great  deal  to 
do  me  some  good.  Why  may  I  not  show  that  I 
am  grateful?  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  show  it,  and  so  I  ask  you,  Will  you  marry 
me,  Melissa?" 

Melissa  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
Passionate  conflicting  thoughts  were  struggling 
within  her.  "Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  wish  I  had 
the  courage  and  the  spirit  to  refuse  you,  Mr. 
Montana.  It  is  beggarly  in  a  girl  to  give  herself 
on  such  terms.  You  only  take  me  out  of  com- 
passion. But  I  haven't  the  courage  and  I  haven't 
the  spirit.  I  am  broken  down.  I  have  lost  all 
spirit.  Everyone  despises  me.  I  feel  like  a 
miserable  prisoner  in  this  house.     I  hate  life  here, 

L* 
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and  I  long  to  drown  myself.  I  have  often,  ever 
so  often,  thought  of  killing  myself.  Why  should 
not  I  take  your  offer,  since  you  are  good  enough 
and  generous  enough  to  say  you  will  save  me 
from  this  misery  and  shame?" 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his  again  and 
drew  her  towards  him,  and,  stooping  down,  kissed 
her,  not  on  the  lips — Melissa  noticed  that  even 
then — but  on  the  forehead. 

"That  is  well,"  he  said  in  his  composed, 
almost  chill  way.  "You  have  shown  me  how  to 
better  my  own  life,  Melissa,  and  I  will  try  to 
make  you  happy.  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Aquitaine 
to-day.     He  will  consent.  I  am  sure." 

"He  will  consent,"  Melissa  said,  looking  shame- 
facedly down.  "After  all  that  has  passed,  how 
could  he  refuse?  If  he  does  refuse,  and  this  is 
not  to  be,  I  will  get  out  of  the  scrape  of  living 
somehow. " 

"No  need  of  that,"  Montana  said  encouragingly. 
"I  will  write  to  Mr.  Aquitaine  at  once.  It  will 
all  come  right." 

"Sometimes  I  think  things  never  will  come 
right  with  me  again  in  life,  and  that  the  hour 
would  be  best  for  me  which  brought  it  all  to  an 
end.  But,  as  you  are  so  good  and^  kind  to  me, 
I  must  not  think  so  any  more/' 

"No,"  Montana  said;  "you  must  not  have 
gloomy  thoughts  any  more,  Melissa.  You  will  be 
happy. " 
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After  a  while  he  left  her  and  went  out  of 
the  house,  looking  anything  but  like  a  happy 
lover  whose  hopes  have  been  crowned  by  the 
loved  one's  promise.  His  face  was  even  more 
than  usually  melancholy  in  its  expression.  But 
he  went  out  of  the  house  not  regretting  anything 
that  he  had  done.  He  was  determined  to  stand 
up  with  something  of  the  character  and  appearance 
of  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  Geraldine  Rowan.  For 
the  present  all  his  thoughts  and  purposes  were 
centred  on  that  desire.  She  should  not  think  of 
him  as  merely  deceitful  and  selfish.  If  the  career 
of  a  comet  of  a  season  was  to  close,  it  should  at 
least  close  upon  her  eyes  with  something  of  a 
blaze  of  light.  Montana  was  always  contemplating 
himself  in  some  statuesque  and  heroic  attitude. 
He  loved  to  feed  his  soul  on  such  contemplation. 
This  time,  on  the  whole,  he  was  well  content 
He  saw  himself  as  he  hoped  he  must  appear  to 
Geraldine  Rowan — a  self-sacrificing,  noble,  almost 
godlike  person,  stooping  from  his  ethereal  height 
to  lift  up  and  cherish  some  poor  flower  he  had 
trodden  by  the  way  as  he  passed. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AN  OMINOUS  VISITOR. 

Montana  went  home  that  night  in  a  mood  of 
utter  depression.  That  was  strange  to  him.  He 
had  never  had,  even  in  his  boyhood,  the  glowing 
exuberant  animal  spirits  which  are  like  wings  to 
carry  some  souls  over  the  heaviest  troubles,  and 
which  are  the  purest  gift  of  nature,  no  more  to  be 
acquired  by  effort  or  culture  than  the  poet*s  en- 
dowment. But  he  had  a  consistent  strength  of 
will,  and  a  steady  faith  in  himself,  which  had 
hitherto  always  upheld  him  against  adverse  con- 
ditions and  moods  of  depression.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  his  heart  seemed  to  desert  him.  Even 
his  faith  in  himself,  in  his  star,  was  shaken.  He 
was  conscious,  all  too  keenly  conscious,  that  he 
had  made  some  great  mistakes;  he  was  sadly  be- 
ginning to  think  -that  he  was  not  the  man  he  had 
hitherto  believed  himself  to  be.  Where  was  that 
steady  inexorable  resolve  on  which  he  used  to 
pride  himself;  which  he  had  grown  to  regard  as 
something  godlike?  He  had  allowed  himself  to 
fall  in  love,  and  he  had  failed  in  love.  He  had 
set  his  heart  on  marrying  Geraldine  Rowan,  and 
she  had  rejected  and  baffled  him;  and  she  was 
going    to  marry   a  good-humoured,    weak-headed, 
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uninteresting  elderly  man.  It  was  bad  enough, 
Montana  felt,  that  he  should  have  allowed  himself 
to  fall  in  love  like  a  boy;  to  do  what  he  had 
never  really  done  when  he  was  a  boy.  That  was 
bad  enough;  but  to  publish  his  love  and  to  fail 
in  it;  to  put  himself  at  a  girl's  feet  and  be  spurned; 
to  tell  her  in  prophetic,  commanding  tones  that 
she  must  marry  him,  and  to  be  quietly  put  aside 
for  some  one  else;  this  was  indeed  humiliation. 
Why  should  he  ever  succeed  in  anything  again, 
seeing  that  he  had  failed  in  this?  Was  this  only 
the  beginning  of  a  course  of  failure?  Had  the  tide 
of  his  fortunes  turned? 

Was  he  growing  old?  Was  this  insane  passion 
for  a  girl  who  did  not  care  for  him  only  an  evi- 
dence that  he  was  already  sinking  into  years  and 
into  the  weak  fondnesses  of  senility?  Yet  he 
doubted  if  old  men  in  their  senile  love  felt  such 
love  as  he  did — a  passion  compouqded  of  love  and 
hate.  He  sometimes  positively  hated  Geraldine  for 
the  moment,  and  could  have  cursed  her;  and  yet 
the  very  resolve  he  had  lately  taken  was  taken 
only  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  her  and  making  her 
regard  him  as  a  hero.  He  was  going  to  tie  him- 
self for  life  to  Melissa  Aquitaine  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever  than  that  he  might  stand  well  in 
Geraldine's  eyes.  For  life?  How  much  of  life  was 
left  that  would  be  worth  having?  Would  life  be 
endurable  to  him  when  he  began  to  decay?  To 
go  steadily  down  into  years,   to  lose  his  personal 
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beauty  and  his  figure,  and  his  stately  [way  of 
carrying  himself,  and  his  power  to  attract  admira- 
tion? After  all,  perhaps,  it  was  better  on  the 
whole  that  he  should  marry  Melissa  Aquitaine.  It 
would  lead  most  people  not  to  believe  that  he  had 
ever  thought  of  marrying  Geraldine  Rowan  and 
that  he  had  been  thrown  aside  by  her.  He  would 
not  take  Melissa  with  him  to  America.  She  could 
stay  with  her  father  for  the  present;  and  Montana 
could  forget  for  a  while  that  he  was  married,  and 
to  the  wrong  woman. 

When  he  reached  his  own  door,  and  was 
taking  out  his  latch-key,  he  suddenly  became  aware 
of  a  dark  figure  seated  at  the  threshold.  It  might 
have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  belated  and  house- 
less wayfarers  who  hang  about  every  London 
street,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  any  friendly,  door- 
way. But  Montana  drew  back  for  a  moment,, 
almost  as  one  who  fears  a  lurking  assassin.  Re- 
covering himself,  however,  he  approached  the 
doorway,  and  the  figure  rose.  It  was  that  of  a 
man,  and  in  another  moment  Montana  knew  that 
the  man  was  the  old  Chartist,  Matthew  Starr. 
Starr  had  been  haunting  him  a  good  deal  lately, 
and  Montana  was  vexed  at  seeing  him  now.  He 
knew  the  old  man  was  waiting  for  him,  and  feared 
that  there  would  be  a  scene  of  some  kind. 

"So  you  have  come  home  at  lastT  Starr 
said.  He  looked  like  a  man  in  a  mood  to  do 
something    desperate.     We    are   bound    to    admit 
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that  what  he  actually  said  was,  "So  you  have  come 
'ome  at  last!"  and  Montana  was  conscious  for  the 
moment  of  a  somewhat  ludicrous  contrast  between^ 
his  friend's  tragic  manner  and  his  unlucky  perver- 
sity of  pronunciation. 

"So  you  have  come  'ome  at  last! — I've  been 
waiting  for  you  this  long  time/' 

"Well,  my  good  friend,"  Montana  answered,. 
"I  have  come  home  at  last,  and  I  am  ready  tcr 
speak  to  you,  if  you  really  have  anything  to  say.. 
Will  you  come  upstairs  with  me?" 

"I  don't  like  to  cross  your  threshold;  Fd 
rather  talk  to  you  here." 

The  night  was  bright,  the  street  well  lighted 
by  the  moon.  There  were  people  passing.  There 
were  carriages  driving  up  and  depositing  ladies 
in  evening  dress  here  and  there  at  doorways. 
Men  with  light  coats  over  'their  black  dinner-garb 
were  passing  along,  smoking  and  talking.  The 
place  was  not  likely  to  be  quiet  for  an  instant. 

"I  shall  not  talk  to  you  here,"  he  said  witb 
that  quiet  firmness  of  purpose  which  he  usually 
found  very  effective  in  bearing  down  opposition., 
"If  you  want  to  speak  to  me,  Starr,  you  must 
come  upstairs." 

He  opened  the  door  without  another  word^ 
passed  by  Starr,  and  entered  the  house. 

Starr  hesitated,  and  began  isome  remonstrance,, 
and  then  followed  quietly. .  They  passed  into* 
Montana's  study,  and  Montana  turned  up  the  gas^ 
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which  was  burning  low,  and  pointed  Starr  to  a 
chair,  then  quietly  sat  down  himself,  took  up 
some  letters  that  were  lying  on  his  desk,  and  be- 
gan to  open  them  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
no  time  to  waste. 

Starr  pushed  away  the  chair  which  was  offered 
to  him.  "I'm  not  going  to  sit  down  in  your  house. 
I  want  some  satisfaction  from  you  for  all  the  evil 
you  have  brought  on  me.  She  has  gone  again, 
and  I  can't  recover  her,  and  I  don't  want  to  recover 
her  this  time,  and  it  is  all  along  of  you/' 

"Your  daughter — has  she  gone  indeed?"  Mon- 
tana asked  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  which  was  not 
all  unreal.     "I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"What's  the  good  of  being  sorry?  I  knew 
she'd  go  if  nothing  came  of  this  great  scheme  of 
yours.  Nothing  is  coming  of  it,  and  I  suppose 
nothing  ever  was  meant  to  come  of  it.  I  wish 
you'd  have  told  me  long  ago.  I  shouldn't  have 
been  depending  on  you,  and  I  wouldn't  have  been 
deluding  her  with  promises  that  were  never  to  be 
kept,  and  perhaps  I  could  have  got  her  to  stay 
with  me.  Now  she's  gone,  and  you're  the  cause 
of  it,  and  I  must  have  some  satisfaction." 

"My  good  friend,"  Montana  said  composedly, 
all  his  nerve  and  courage  coming  back  to  him 
as  usual  at  the  moment  he  needed  it — "you  seem 
to  forget  that  it  was  I  who  found  her  for  you  be- 
fore, and  brought  her  back  to  you.  Perhaps  I  can 
do  that  again." 
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"I  don't  want  it  done  again,"  the  old  man 
alniost  screamed.  "No,  I  don't, — ^I'd  rather  it 
wasn't  done  now.  Let  her  go  her  own  way.  Let 
her  go  to  the  devil.  She  has  gone  from  me,  and 
I  give  her  up.  But  all  the  same  I  feel  like  one 
<lestroyed.  I  feel  like  one  going  mad,  and  I  don't 
care.     But  I  must  have  some  satisfaction." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  satisfaction?"  Mon- 
tana asked.  "If  you  don't  want  to  take  the  girl  back, 
what  can  I  do  for  you?  It  is  no  fault  of  mine 
if  your  daughter  is  foolish  and  impatient.  Let  me 
tell  you  she  has  a  very  foolish  and  impatient 
father.  Do  you  think  a  great  plan  like  mine  can 
be  hurried  up  to  suit  every  foolish  man  who 
wants  everything  to  come  to  him  just  at  the 
right  moment?  There  are  other  interests  more 
important  than  yours  or  any  single  man's  involved 
in  this  great  enterprise.  It  cannot  be  moved  on 
to  please  you,  or  me,  or  any  one  else.  It  must 
take  its  time." 

"Take  its  time!"  Starr  contemptuously  said. 
I'Take  its  time!  ay,  and  it  has  been  taking  its 
time,  sure  enough,  and  you  have  been  taking  your 
time,  and  what  have  you  been  doing?  Nothing 
for  that  end,  I  know.  You  have  been  passing 
your  time  in  fine  houses  with  grand  pebple — in 
your  Belgravias  and  your  Mayfairs,  with  your 
countesses  and  your  duchesses;  and  the  poor 
people  you  have  deluded  may  starve  or  drown 
for    all    you    care.     You    are  a    humbug    and    an 
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impostor,  and  I'll  show  you  up, — see  if  I  don't. 
I'll  have  my  revenge  on  you.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
kill  you.  I  am  in  the  humour  to  kill  you  now,, 
and  myself  afterwards,'  and  I  don't  know  but  I 
had  better  do  it." 

His  eyes  really  flashed  like  those  of  a  mad 
man.  Montana  saw  that  there  was  danger  in  him. 
A  single  mistake  now,  a  word  spoken  at  the 
wrong  time,  a  change  of  colour  on  his  part,  might 
drive  Starr  on  to  some  desperate  act.  But  Mon- 
tana sat  composedly  in  his  chair  and  showed  no^ 
sign  of  emotion. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Starr,  I  am  sorry  for 
your  daughter,  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  should 
even  at  such  a  moment  be  so  unjust  and  un- 
grateful." 

"Ungratefull"  Starr  exclaimed;  "well,  I  do- 
like  that!  Ungrateful  to  you,  for  humbugging  me 
and  deceiving  me  all  this  time,  and  sending  my 
daughter  back  upon  the  streets  1  It  would  be  an 
act  of  charity  to  rid  the  world  of  you,  for  you 
will  do  more  harm  yet  if  you  are  allowed  to  live, 
and  I  think  I  am  sent  to  kill  you." 

He  made  a  rapid  clutch  at  one  of  his  pockets, 
and  drew  out  a  knife  in  a  sheath,  such  as  he  used 
to  carry  for  the  purposes    of  his    craft  when    he- 
worked  harder  than  he  had  been  doing  these  late 
distracted  and  unhappy  days. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I've  got  a  knife,   and 
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I'm  not  sure  that  I  shan't  drive  it  through  your 
heart  first  and  mine  after." 

'*Put  back  your  knife,  you  foolish  old  man," 
Montana  said  pityingly.  "I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
make  such  a  ridiculous  exhibition  oFyourself.  Do 
you  think  you  can  alarm  me  with  nonsensical  bra- 
vado of  that  land?  I  have  lived  long  enough  in 
places  where  a  man  learns  to  look  after  his  own 
iife,  and  has  to  face,  every  hour,  twenty  times 
more  danger  than  a  poor  old  man  with  a  knife. 
Why,  look,  your  hand  is  trembling.  What  do 
you  think  could  happen  to  me  from  you?  Look 
behind  you." 

The  old  man  started  and  looked  round,  evi- 
dently expecting  to  see  some  one  behind  him. 
That  was  quite  enough  for  Montana.  It  gave  him 
all  the  time  he  wanted.  He  seized  Starr's  wrist 
with  a  gripe  very  much  too  strong  for  the  ex- 
cited and  half-starved  old  Chartist.  Even  in  his 
youngest  days  Starr  would  not  have  been  strong 
enough  [for  Montana.  Now  his  leader  was  able 
to  disarm  him  as  easily  as  a  nurse  can  take  some 
dangerous  plaything  from  the  hands  of  a  naughty 
child. 

"You  must  be  quiet,  Starr,"  Montana  said, 
coolly  throwing  the  knife  into  his  desk,  and  lock- 
ing the  desk  upon  it.  "If  we  are  to  talk  this 
thing  out,  it  must  be  like  rational  beings,  and  not 
like  two  ridiculous  actors  on  the  stage  of  the  Vic- 
toria Theatre.      I  thought  you  had   too  much  re- 
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spect  for  yourself  to  play   the  part  of  a  mounte- 
bank. " 

A  sudden  reaction  came  over  the  broken  old 
man.  He  looked  piteously  at  Montana,  and  then 
sat  down  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  began 
to  whine.  He  was  trembling  all  over.  An  ordi- 
nary observer  might  have  said  that  he  was  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  delirium  tremens.  An  ordinary 
London  policeman  would  have  been  for  locking^ 
him  up  forthwith  as  drunk  and  disorderly.  Mon- 
tana knew  Starr  too  well  to  have  any  suspicion 
of  the  kind ;  and  he  understood  the  nature  of  man's 
emotions  too  well  to  confound  the  phenomena  of 
hysterical  passion  with  the  phenomena  of  intoxica- 
tion. He  allowed  Starr  to  cry  and  sob  for  a  while 
in  his  childish,  shivering  way,  uninterrupted,  and 
then  went  kindly  over  to  him  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"Come,  come,  my  good  friend  Starr;  yoii 
must  not  give  way  like  this  any  more.  You  are 
not  the  man  to  sink  down  in  such  a  way.  You 
have  friends  who  will  do  all  they  can  for  you  and 
for  your  poor  daughter-,  I  am  one  of  them.  We'll 
have  her  back  with  us  yet." 

"Never,  never,"  Starr  said  energetically,  look- 
ing up  and  rousing  himself  with  the  words;  "I'll 
never  see  her  or  speak  to  her  any  more.  I'm 
going  now." 

"No,  stay;  let  us  talk  this  all  over.  Don't 
go  just  yet." 
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"Look  ye  here,  Mr.  Montana,"  Starr  cried  out 
— screamed  out,  a  new  burst  of  passion  overmaster- 
ing him;  "I  tell  you,  if  you  have  any  sense,  you'll 
have  me  locked  up.  Do  have  me  locked  up;  it's 
better  for  you.  You've  got  off  this  time,  and 
I've  got  off;  but  I  shall  do  something  terrible  yet; 
I  know  I  shall.  I  shan't  be  able  to  prevent  my- 
self from  doing  it.  I  believe  I  am  sent  to  do  it. 
Have  me  locked  up;  it's  your  last  chance,  I  tell 
youl" 

But  he  did  not  give  Montana  this  last  chance, 
even  if  Montana  had  been  likely  to  avail  himself 
of  it.  He  suddenly  sprang  up  and  darted  out  of 
the  room.  Montana  heard  him  opening  the  street- 
door  and  slamming  it  behind  him.  Looking  out 
of  the  window,  Montana  saw  his  distraught  follower 
running  down  the  street  like  some  hunted  beast. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  could  have 
taken  Starr's  advice  and  had  the  crazy  old  man 
locked  up.  But  it  was  too  late  now  to  think  of 
that.  Montana  brooded  long  over  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  was  as  little  liable  to  physical  fear  or 
nervousness  as  any  man,  and  yet  the  menaces  of 
Starr  disquieted  him.  It  was  a  schauderhaft  sort 
of  sensation  to  know  that  this  mad  old  fanatic, 
vowing  some  terrible  deed  against  him,  was  at 
large,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  same  street.  Mon- 
tana wakened  up  more  than  once  that  night,  and 
fancied  he  heard  the  stealthy,  creeping  tread  of 
some  one  in  the  room — some  one  crawling  up  to 
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his  bedside  to  murder  him.  What  danger  ever 
tries  the  nerves  of  a  threatened  man  like  that  of 
the  private  assassin? — and  in  this  case  the  possible 
-assassin  was  a  half-crazy  fanatic,  whom  neither 
fear,  nor  menace,  nor  persuasion,  nor  concession, 
nor  bribe  could  move  from  his  purpose.  Mon- 
tana was,  at  one  moment  of  weakness,  on  the 
point  of  waking  up  his  servant-man  and  bidding 
Jiim  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him.  But  he 
soon  cast  this  thought  out  of  his  head,  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  any  risk  would  be  better  than 
such  an  open  confession  of  fear. 

He  had  to  brace  up  his  nerves  next  day  when 
going  out  of  the  house,  in  order  to  prevent  him- 
self from  looking  eagerly  up  and  down  the  street 
•to  see  whether  any  one  was  waiting  for  him  and 
watching  him.  He  felt  chilly,  even  in  the  sun- 
alight.  He  found  his  heart  beating  quick  at  any 
sudden  noise  close  to  him — even  the  familiar  rattle 
of  a  hansom  cab,  or  the  driver's  discordant  shriek 
of  warning.  These  were  new  sensations  to  Mon- 
tana. Perhaps  they  came  in  part  from  the  con- 
dition of  mind  into  which  he  had  been  dropped 
by  his  recent  bitter  disappointment.  Anyhow,  he 
felt  that  the  time  between  this  and  his  departure 
for  America  could  not  be  too  short  for  him. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Matthew  Starr 
had  lately  been  doing  a  great  deal  to  spread  a 
distrust  of  Montana  and  his  scheme  amongst  people 
of  his   own  class,   and  especially  amongst  the  de- 
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votees  of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  The  wild 
energy  with  which  the  old  Chartist  declared  his 
own  utter  want  of  faith  in  Montana  any  more  had 
something  electric  in  it.  It  brought  conviction  to 
men  of  his  own  class  and  of  his  order  of  mind. 
It  is  true  that  his  story,  when  he  told  it,  had  no 
logical  force  as  a  condemnation  of  Montana.  Mon- 
tana had  evidently  done  all  he  could  for  the  man, 
had  rescued  his  daughter  once,  and  was  anxious  to 
rescue  her  again.  Still,  what  Starr  said  did  impress 
men  and  women  of  his  own  like,  worn  down  with 
hard  work  and  suffering,  and  for  a  time  filled  with 
a  sudden  wild  iiope — it  did  impress  them  much 
when  this  man,  who  had  had  such  belief  in  Mon- 
tana's scheme,  and  had  built  his  hopes  and  staked 
his  life  and  his  daughter's  life  upon  it,  now  went 
round  declaring  that  there  was  no  such  scheme, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  Montana,  the  he  was  an 
impostor,  and  that  they  had  all  been  led  astray  and 
deceived  by  him.  In  any  case,  Montana  had  been  too 
long  in  London  without  giving  clear  evidence  that  he 
had  some  practical  scheme  in  hand  not  to  encourage 
a  feeling  of  doubt.  He  had  not  lately  been  to  the 
Church  of  Free  Souls  as  often  as  his  admirers  and 
worshippers  down  there  could  have  desired,  and 
Starr  had  sent  the  word  out  amongst  all  his  own 
class  that  Montana  passed  his  time  in  the  West 
End,  and  was  to  be  seen  perpetually  with  duchesses 
and  countesses.  The  duchesses  and  countesses,  if 
they  had  come  to  be  tested  by  critical  examination. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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would  have  dwindled  down  to  Lady  Vanessa  Bar- 
nes, because,  although  Montana  did  sometimes  visit 
at  the  houses  of  great  ladies,  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  get  him  there.  He  was  the  pursued,  and 
not  the  pursuer,  so  far  as  rank  and  fashion  were 
concerned ;  and  Lady  Vanessa  Barnes  was  the  only- 
woman  of  rank  with  whom  he  was  often  seen. 
But  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  life  so  sensitive, 
so  easily  roused,  as  the  jealousy  of  the  very  poor 
concerning  one  of  their  leaders  who  is  supposed 
to  be  drawing  away  from  their  side  in  order  to 
keep  well  with  the  great  and  the  high-bom.  The 
train  that  Starr  had  wildly  laid  took  fife  somehow,, 
and  with  a  certain  blaze  and  explosion,  in  that 
physical  and  intellectual  region  out  of  which  most 
of  the  humblest  worshippers  in  the  Church  of  Free 
Souls  were  drawn. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

DANGER  SIGNALS. 

Frank  Trescoe  and  young  Fanshawe  were  ap- 
proaching London  in  a  train  from  the  North.  They 
had  been  travelling  through  the  night,  and  trying 
to  sleep,  and  waking  up  and  taking  an  interlude 
of  smoke,  and  exchanging  a  word  or  two  now 
and  then  in  an  undertone.  They  had  had  little 
talk  on  the  way,  however,  for  the  smoking-carriage 
had  other  passengers,  and  it  was   not  until  morn- 
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ing  that  these  others  were  dropped  successively 
at  stations  on  the  way,  and  Trescoe  and  Fanshawe 
were  left  alone.  Then  they  struggled  up  into 
wakefulness,  and  began  with  half-dazed  eyes  to 
look  out  on  the  quiet  fields  and  the  soft  sunshine. 

Soon  they  resumed  a  conversation  on  a  sub- 
ject which  had  lately  occupied  them  a  good  deal. 
Their  conversation  was  about  Montana.  They 
had  not  been  very  successful  in  their  inquiries 
concerning  him.  They  had  got  what  might  be 
called  fair  historical  evidence  to  show  that  Mon- 
tana was  the  son  of  Varlowe,  the  livery-stable 
keeper.  If  a  man  were  writing  Montana's  biography, 
years  after  Montana's  death,  he  might  be  well  justi- 
fied in  describing  him  on  the  strength  of  that 
evidence  as  Varlowe's  son,  the  man  who  had  mar- 
ried pretty  Miss  Fanshawe.  But  there  was  no 
evidence  to  bring  into  a  court  of  law  or  to  con- 
fute denial  or  to  overwhelm  a  defendant's  case. 

Moreover,  Fanshawe,  at  least,  was  beginning 
to  take  new  thought  on  the  matter. 

"That's  my  ultimatum,  Trescoe,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  care  what  becomes  of  the  whole  affair  any 
more.  I'll  have  no  further  hand  or  part  in  it. 
Let  him  be  who  he  will,  I'll  do  nothing  to  injure 
him.  He  is  going  to  marry  Aquitaine's  daughter. 
He  has  behaved  well  to  her,  and  for  her  sake  and 
for  Aquitaine's  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
this  business." 

"Then,"    Trescoe    said    angrily,    "you    really 
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mean  to  say  you  will  let  this  man  go  on,  even 
though  he  is  an  impostor?  You  will  let  him  go 
on  swindling  you  don't  know  how  many  thousands 
of  people,  and  you  will  do  nothing  to  expose  him, 
just  because  he  is  marrying^ Aquitaine's  daughter?" 

"Quite  so;  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
You  see,  I  was  willing  enough  to  make  some  sa- 
crifice in  my  own  person  and  my  own  family  for 
the  sake  of  having  the  man  shown  up  in  his  true 
colours,  whatever  they  are.  If  he  had  turned  out 
to  be  what  we  thought  he  was,  he  would  have 
turned  out  to  be  the  husband  of  my  sister,  and  I 
should  not  particularly  delight  in  such  a  disclosure 
as  that.  But  I  didn't  mind  that.  I  was  willing 
to  stand  all  that.  That  belongs  to  the  past.  No- 
thing can  harm  her,  and  I  don't  mind  what  talk 
might  be  brought  up  about  her  family.  But  it  is 
different  in  the  case  of  this  poor  little  girl.  Me- 
lissa  Aquitaine.  She  was  a  fool.  She  was  ridicu- 
lously in  love  with  this  man;  but  I  suppose  we 
mustn't  wonder  at  that." 

Trescoe  looked  darkly  at  him,  as  if  he 
thought  Fanshawe's  words  had  a  double  meaning 
in  them.  But  Fanshawe  went  on  unheeding. 
"Anyhow,  he  has  acted  very  well  in  the  affair, 
and  she  is  going  to  be  Mrs.  Montana,  and  I 
believe  she  is  off  her  head  with  delight,  and  of 
course  Aquitaine  thinks  it  the  best  thing  that  can 
possibly  happen  now,  although  he  does  not  like 
Montana  himself  any  more  than  you  or  I,  and  I'll 
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not  do  anything  that  might  spoil  that  little 
girl's  happiness.  No,  not  if  I  know  it.  If  I  can't 
make  anybody  happy,  I'll  not  try  to  make  any- 
body unhappy." 

"How  do  you  know,"  Trescoe  argued,  "what 
mischief  he  may  have  done  already?  You  see 
how  he  attracts  women  and  all  that^  you  can't 
tell  what  harm  he  may  do  yet.  He  ought  to  be 
stopped.  He  ought  to  be  shown  up.  He  ought 
to  be  shamed  or  punished  somehow." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  Fanshawe 
said,  with  a  half  smile.  "I  fancy,  if  the  women 
were  foolish  about  him,  the  men  were  not  much 
better.  We  all  took  up  with  "him  a  great  deal 
too  readily  and  too  much,  and  we  let  him  come 
too  near  our  women,  I  suspect,  and  we  might 
have  seen  that  such  an  awfully  handsome  fellow 
could  not,  even  if  he  tried,  have  kept  them  from 
falling  in  love  with  him.  Anyhow,  Trescoe,  take 
my  word,  the  less  said  about  the  whole  business 
now  the  better.  What's  done  is  done  and  can't 
be  helped,  and  it  is  my  confident  belief  that  his 
marrying  Melissa  Aquitaine  is  about  the  best  thing 
that  can  happen  for  a  good  many  of  us.  There 
will  be  ,quiet  in  other  families  as  ^well  as  in 
Melissa's  when  that  job's  done." 

"That's  not  my  way  of  looking  at  things," 
Trescoe  said,  "and  I  see  my  way  pretty  well  in 
this  matter.    I  am  going  to  follow  this  out  to  the 
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bitter  end.  I'll  never  let  that  man  go  until  I 
have  exposed  him,  and  pulled  him  down  from  his 
confounded  pedestal,  and  let  the  world  know  who 
he  is  and  what  he  is." 

"What's  the  use?  You  can't  do  it.  You 
haven't  got  any  proofs  against  him.  You  will  get 
some  people  to  say  that  he  looks  like  the  man 
who  married  my  sister,  and  then  a  lot  of  others 
will  say  they  don't  see  any  resemblance,  and  the 
man  himself  will  talk  plausibly  to  his  own  followers. 
He  has  convinced  them  already.  They  will  believe 
anything  he  says." 

"No,  it's  not  so;  you  are  wrong,  Fanshaw^e. 
I  have  been  looking  into  it.  I  find  there  are  a  good 
lot  of  people  who  are  not  inclined  to  believe  in 
him  any  more  than  you  and  I.  I  can  show  them 
he  is  an  impostor,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Well,  I  will  do  this  for  one  thing.  He  is 
going  to  have  a  great  farewell  meeting,  or  reception, 
or  something  down  at  that  confounded  hole  of 
his  in  the  East  End,  somewhere  in  the  Minories 
or  Petticoat  Lane. " 

"You  know  where  the  place  is  well  enough," 
Fanshawe  interposed,  "so  do  I.  We  have  all 
been  there.  It  isn't  in  Petticoat  Lane,  and  it 
wouldn't  alter  the  condition  of  things  very  materially 
even  if  it  were.  Let's  hear  what  you  are  going 
to  do  there." 
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"When  his  meeting  is  full,"  said  Trescoe, 
^I  will  get  up  and  denounce  him  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  crowd.  I  will  tell  them  who  he  is;  I 
will  defy  him  to  deny  ^  my  statement,  and  I  will 
•dethrone  him  then  and  there." 

"Stuff I"  was  Fanshawe's  comment.  "He  will 
tell  them  that  what  you  say  is  not  true.  He 
will  put  on  an  appearance  of  offended  dignity  and 
injured  innocence,  and  they  won't  care  twopence 
for  what  you  say  or  what  you. do;  and  you  will 
be  ejected  neck  and  crop,  or  very  likely  you  will 
be  torn  in  pieces." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Trescoe  said  grimly.  "Til 
take  care  to  have  a  few  fellows  to  stand  by  me. " 

"Oh,  I'll  come  and  stand  by  you,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  If  you  are  going  to  be  ejected 
or  torn  in  pieces,  I'll  be  in  the  row.  But  I  don't 
suppose  anything  more  wijil  come  of  that  than 
that  I  shall  get  a  share  of  what  is  meant  for  you, 
and  we  shall  both  come  out  of  it  equally  badly." 

"I'll  run  the  risk,  anyhow,"  Trescoe  declared 
with  set  teeth.  "I  will  have  this  thing  out.  I 
look  forward  with  delight  to  the  idea  of  exposing 
him  in  the  face  of  his  own  friends.  It  is  the 
only  satisfaction  I  have  had  for  months  back.  I 
hate  the  man,  and  I'll  have  it  out  with  him. 
Some  of  his  fine  friends,  I  dare  say,  will  be  there: 
his  patrons  and  patronesses  from  the  West  End; 
this  Lady  —  what's  her  name  —  some  duchess's 
slaughter    who    has    taken    it    into    her    head    to 
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patronise  him;    he's  always   tied   to  her  petticoat 
tail.     I  will    expose    him    before    her    very    eyes. 
Yes,    I  will  make  her  laugh  at   him.      There  will 
be  some  satisfaction  in  that." 

"Make  her  laugh  at  you  very  likely,  I  dare 
say,"  Fanshawe  said,  "when  she  sees  you  being- 
personally  conducted  out  of  the  place  by  the 
horny  hands  of  honest  labour,  with,  it  may  be^ 
an  occasional  impulse  from  honest  labour's  still 
more  horny  foot." 

"This  whole  affair  seems  very  trivial  to  you^ 
Fanshawe,  although  I  should  think  you  might 
have  some  feeling  against  the  man  who  married 
your  sister  and  treated  her  badly." 

"But  come  now,  look  here, ".  Fanshawe  said.. 
"First  of  all,  it  is  not  certain  that  this  is  the  man 
who  married  my  sister;  and  next,  it  is  certain 
that  if  he  did  marry  her,  he  did  not  treat  her 
badly.  Our  people  did  not  like  him  because  the 
fellow  was  a  low  fellow — son  of  a  liverystable 
keeper — and  we  thought  we  were  bound  to  be 
tremendous  people  at  that  time — why,  I  don't 
know.  Anyhow,  they  didn't  like  his  marrying^ 
her,  and  they  sulked  about  it,  and  they  treated 
her  badly.  They  may  say  what  they  like,  but  I 
never  heard  that  he  treated  her  badly,  and  I  don't 
believe  it.  Anyhow,  I  have  no  personal  feelings 
against  the  man.  I  think  if  this  man  is  deceiving 
people  he  ought  to  be  exposed,  if  we  can  do  it; 
but  I  don't    see  my  way  to  it;    and  now  that  he 
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is  going  to  marry  little  Melissa  Aquitaine,  I  am 
rather  glad  that  I  don't  see  my  way.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  any  of  my  dear  brother  and  sister  fellow- 
mortals  in  general  who  may  be  taken  in  by  Mon- 
tana; but  really  they  must  be  left  to  open  their 
eyes  for  themselves.  I  am  a  deal  more  concerned 
for  Melissa  Aquitain^.  She  is  more  to  me  than 
a  couple  of  hundred  or  thousand  swart  mechanics 
from  the  East  End,  about  whom  I  know  nothing. 
I  don't  believe  he  is  a  swindler,  mind  you,  or 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  ordinary  sense;  but 
if  he  contrives  to  impose  on  them,  it  is  their  own 
affair;  I  can't  help  it;  but  I  should  be  very'  sorry 
to  distress  Aquitaine  and  Aquitaine's  daughter." 

Trescoe  gave  a  growl  of  contempt  or  disap- 
proval, and  dropped  out  of  the  conversation. 

"What  a  changed  fellow  you  are,  Frank  Tres- 
coe!" Fanshawe  could  not  help  saying.  "I  never 
saw  a  man  pass  through  such  a  change  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  You  have  become  a  regular 
savage.  You  hate  Montana  with  the  hatred  of  a 
red  Indian  in  a  penny  romance." 

The  train  ran  into  the  London  station,  and 
there  was  an  end  to  the  conversation  for  the  mo- 
ment. As  the  two  young  men  were  looking  after 
their  luggage,  a  man  passed  them,  hurrying  on 
his  way  to  a  train  soon  about  to  start  for  the 
north. 

Trescoe  saluted  him  in  a  gruff  sort  of  way. 
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"Who  is  that  man?"  Fanshawe  asked,  looking^ 
after  him.     "I  know  him,  surely." 

"I  should  think  you  did.  It's  young  Hope, 
the  man  who  passed  as  the  son  of  Varlowe,  the 
livery-stable  keeper.  The  young  fellow  was  in 
love  with  Melissa  Aquitaine;  don't  you  remem- 
ber?" 

"Is  that  he?  I  should  never  have  thought  so. 
He  seems  greatly  changed,  doesn't  he?" 

"Did  not  notice,  I'm  -sure,"  Trescoe  said. 
"How  changed?" 

"Well,  he  looked  rather  a  raw  sort  of  boy 
the  other  day,  as  well  as  I  remember.  He  seems 
changed  into  a  man  all  at  once.  Looks  as  if  he 
meant  something.  I  thought  he  was  a  spoony 
sort  of  boy — handsome  enough,  but  nothing  in 
him.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  something  in  him 
tiow." 

"Men  often  change  quickly  in  that  sort  of 
way,"  said  Trescoe  gloomily.  "Under  the  influence 
of  some  strong  feeling,  you  can't  tell  how  things 
may  change  a  man,  or  how  soon." 

Fanshawe  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  There 
was  certainly,  as  he  had  lately  been  saying,  a 
great  change  in  Trescoe. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  Fanshawe  said,  feeling 
now  indeed  well  convinced  on  the  subject. 

"Anyhow,  I  have  heard  so,"  Trescoe  con- 
tinued grimly;  "read  of  such  things  in  romances, 
perhaps.     They  may  be  in  real  life." 
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It  was  Clement  Hope  whom  they  had  passed, 
and  undoubtedly  his  appearance  as  well  as  his 
ways  of  life  had  undergone  a  change.  He  had 
-ceased  to  look  the  sentimental,  half-poetic,  idle 
5ort  of  boy  that  people  knew  him  for  only  a  few 
weeks  before.  He  had  really  grown  into  a  man, 
with  a  man's  bearing  and  resolve.  He  was  now 
hurrying  off  to  one  of  the  northern  seaports,  full 
of  energy  and  busy  with  the  purpose  he  had  lately 
taken  up.  He  had  been  kept  moving  a  good  deal 
of  late,  up  and  down  London,  round  London,  up 
and  down  to  places  far  from  London.  If  he 
looked  earnest  and  serious,  it  was  not  because  life 
wore  a  melancholy  aspect  for  him,  or  because  his 
purpose  was  too  much  with  him,  or  because  any- 
thing was  going  wrong  with  him.  His  great 
trouble  of  old  days  had  been  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  or  to  strive  for;  and  he  was  unconsciously 
withering  in  an  enforced  inactivity,  believed  by 
many  to  be  an  idler,  when  he  was  only  pining 
to  be  a  worker.  After  the  first  keen  grief  for 
Mr.  Varlowe's  death  had  passed  away,  there  fol- 
lowed some  busy,  happy  days  for  Clement.  Never 
before  had  there  been,  even  for  him,  days  like 
those  days.  It  is  possible  that  the  fullest 
success  of  after  life,  in  love,  in  ambition,  in 
reputation,  might  fail  to  give  him  back  the 
keen,  exquisite  joy  of  that  brief  holiday  time. 
He  was  in  the  heart  of  the  veriest  fool's  pa- 
radise.     He  had  contrived    to    thoroughly  misun- 
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derstand  every  word  of  kindness  and  sympathy^ 
spoken  by  Geraldine  Rowan  to  him  and  of  him 
and  his  enterprise.  He  was  wildly  in  love  with  her^ 
and  he  had  convinced  himself  that  she  would  not 
be  unwilling,  some  time  or  other,  to  hear  hint 
tell  her  as  much.  Geraldine  was  innocently  mak- 
ing a  sad  mistake.  Believing  that  there  was  na 
longer  any  reason  why  she  might  not  be  as  friendl 
with  the  young  man  as  she  wished  tobe,  shey 
had  not  stopped  to  think  whether  Clement  knew 
of  this.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  h 
might  misunderstand  her.  She  spoke  and  acted 
in  the  most  perfect  good  faith  and  simplicity,  glad 
of  her  promise  to  Captain  Marion,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  it  gave  her  leave  to  be  frank  and 
sympathetic  and  friendly  with  Clement  Hope. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  in  her  excuse,  if 
such  good  feeling  as  hers  needs  to  be  excused 
even  in  its  mistakes.  She  still  believed  Clement  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  an  enduring  passion  for 
Melissa.  Not  only  would  it  have  seemed  to  her 
impossible  that  Clement  could  be  thinking  of 
any  other  woman,  but  the  question  had  never 
for  one  moment  arisen  in  her  mind.  She 
pictured  herself  as  a  sincere  and  attached  friend 
to  Clement  Hope,  whom  a  new  condition  of  things, 
not  otherwise  very  delightful  in  itself,  permitted  to 
acknowledge  her  friendship  without  concealment  or 
reserve.     Nor  did  it  ever    occur    to    her   to    think 
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that  there  might  be  any  danger  to  her  own  feel- 
ings and  her  own  happiness  in  their  unreserved 
intercourse.  Say  what  people ^will  about  the  .fitful 
and  ungovernable  ways  of  nature  in  men  and 
women,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  some  men  and 
women  with  whom  the  sense  of  duty  and  of  right 
consciously  or  unconciously,  moulds  and  governs 
every  feeling.  Therq  are  men  and  women  who, 
from  the  moment  when  they  accept  a  certain  course 
as  the  right  one,  lose  all  inclination  for  any  path 
but  that.  When  once  Geraldine  Rowan  had  given 
her  promise  to  Captain  Marion,  any  thought  of 
her  allowing  herself  to  fall  in  love  with  anybody, 
or  allowing  any  one  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  was 
out  of  the  question.  Most  of  us  are  weak  enough 
to  feed  our  impulses,  our  disappointments,  and 
our  sentimentalism,  even  though  \i^e  had  rather 
they  were  not  living  and  active.  But  there  are 
single-minded  natures  to  be  found  here  and  there 
with  whom  such  a  contradiction  is  impossible,  and 
Geraldine  Rowan's  was  one  of  these.  So  they 
went  on,  Clement  and  she,  and  he  dreamed  of 
love  and  she  only  thought  of  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy. He  consulted  her  about  everything,  saw 
her  many  times  some  days,  never  missed  a  day 
of  seeing  her  when  he  was  in  town.  He  was  as 
busy  as  he  was  happy.  He  had  thrown  himself 
into  his  new  enterprise  with  an  overwhelming 
energy.  He  was  always  going  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other    or  from   London  to   some 
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seaport,  consulting    artisans,    tradesmen,  peasants^ 
shipbrokers,    shipowners,   all  manner    of  persons 
whose  advice  could  be  of  the    least  assistance    to 
him  in  the  gathering  together  of  his  new  colony^ 
He  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  until  he  was 
able  to  start   upon    his    enterprise,    and    to    show^ 
himself  x:apable    of  bringing    it    to   a    reality,    he 
would  not  speak  out  to  Geraldine  Rowan  the  feeling 
that  was  in  his  heart.     But  he  was  glad  to  believe 
that  she  must  already  have  seen  something  of  thi* 
in  him,  and  he  hoped  that  when  his  full  revelation 
came  to  be  made    it   would    not    be  much    of   a 
surprise  to  her,  but  would  perhaps  be  a  welcome 
announcement.      Everything     seemed    particularly 
beautiful  to  him  just    then.      There    was    a    daily 
beauty  in  the  commonest  details  of   his   life.     He 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  fortunes   of  every 
withered  old  artisan  in  the    East    End    whom^  he 
endeavoured  to  induce   to  join    in    his    enterprise, 
and  to  bring  with  him  his  wife   and  his    children, 
out  of  sickly  seething  London  into  bright  new  air 
and  wholesome  free  hfe.  -  Every    feeling   of   sym- 
pathy and  of  kindness  that  he  had  in    his    nature 
was  quickened    into    warmer    and    more    exquisite 
hfe  by  his  love   for    Geraldine.      Nothing    seemed 
mean,  or  ignoble,  or  melancholy,   or  unworthy  of 
care,  while  that  affection  filled  his  heart.     It  gave 
him  a  tender  feeling  to  every  man  and  woman  he 
saw.     The  dullest  streets    of   the    East    End,    the 
most  noisy,  pitch-smelling,  bilge-smelling  quays  of 
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some  of  the  seaports  he  visited,  had  for  him  the 
sparkle  of  an  eternal  sunlight  on  them.  He  had 
attained  to  a  rare  condition  in  human  affairs.  He 
was  not  merely  happy. '  That,  after  all,  is  common 
enough,  even  in  this  world  "bursting  with  sin  and 
sorrow."  Every  one  has  his  season  of  happiness- 
now  and  then.  But  Clement's  season  was  unlike 
that  of  most  others.  He  knew  he  was  happy ^. 
knew  it  at  the  time,  felt  it  to  the  full,  and  enjoyed 
it  with  all  his  soul.  To  most  of  us  happiness  is 
like  a  painting.  We  must  remove  to  some  distance 
from  it  in  order  to  appreciate  it.  Clement  was 
more  fortunate  now.  In  the  midst  of  his  happi- 
ness he  knew  that  he  was  happy.  He  was  soon^ 
to  be  undeceived,  soon  to  be  flung  rudely  out  of 
his  delicious  fool's  paradise.  Marion  would  have 
undeceived  him  before  this,  out  of  pure  kindness- 
.  and  pity,  but  that  Marion,  like  most  others ,  still 
believed  him  languishing  in  hopeless  love  for  Melissa 
Aquitaine.  Only  Marion  and  Geraldine  and 
Montana  knew  as  yet  of  Geraldine's  engagement ;. 
and  Clement  never  saw  Montana  now. 

During  these  days  it  happened  that  Cle- 
ment came  into  companionship  now  and  then- 
with  old  Matthew  Starr.  Clement  had  known 
him  before  through  Montana,  and  was  surprised 
to  find,  on  meeting  him  lately,  that  the  old 
man's  feelings  towards  his  leader  had  under- 
gone so  great  a  change.  Clement  was  far  too 
just  and  kindly-hearted  not  to    argue    with^  Starr, 
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and  endeavour  to  make  him  see  that  he  was  wrong 
in  the  charges  he  made  against  Montana,  and  that 
Montana  had  done  all  he  could  do  for  him.      He 
tried  to   show  the  unfairness   of  Starr's   assuming 
that    Montana's   scheme    was   never  to  be  accom- 
plished.   But  as  to  this  part  of  the   business,    Cle- 
ment himself  felt   doubts  growing   up    within  him 
which  he  could  hardly  account  for.      The   change 
in  his  own  feelings  with  regard  to  Montana  seemed 
to  have  no  real  ground  of  justification;  and  yet  it 
was  there,  a  solid  fact,   affecting   all  his  thoughts 
and  memories   of  his   late   leader    and    idol.     Cle- 
ment did  his  best  to  induce  old  Starr  to  join  him 
in  his  enterprise,  as  Starr  would  have  nothing  to 
do  any   more  with   anything  carried   on   by  Mon- 
tana,  even   supposing  Montana's   scheme  were   to 
prove  a  reality.     But  on  that  point  Starr  was  fixed. 
He  would   not    go    anywhere,    he  said,    he  would 
try  no  more  schemes,  no,    not   he ;    he  had  done 
with  all  of  them.     He  had  dragged  his   miserable 
life  out  in  London  so  far,  and  in  London  now  he 
would  wait  until  he  died.      He  did   not  want  any 
better  life,  he  said.     The  worst  there   was  would 
be    good    enough    for    him.       He    always    added, 
"Maybe  it  won't  be  long.    Maybe  it  won't  be  long." 
Sometimes    his    manner    was    so    strange,  his 
eyes  looked  so  wildly,   his  mutterings  and  frowns 
were  so  like  those  of   one  who    does    not    know 
what  he  is  saying   or  doing,    that  Clement  began 
to   fear    the    poor    old    man    must    be    taking    to 
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drink.  Starr  had  always  been  a  rigid  advocate  of 
total  abstinence,  a  fanatic  of  temperance  as  of  all 
other  virtues;  and  it  would  be  a  change  indeed  if 
he  were  now  falling  into  the  drunkard's  ways. 
Yet  his  misery  was  so  great  that  any,  even  mo- 
mentary, relief  from  it  might  be  too  strong  a 
temptation  for  him.  Drunkenness  has  been  not 
inaptly  described  as  the  search  for  the  ideal.  But 
Clement  always  put  away  the  suspicion  about 
Starr;  for  the  strange  mood  did  not  last  with  the 
poor  old  man.  It  often  passed  away  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  left  him  clearly  sane  and  sober. 

One  evening  Clement  returned  to  London 
after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  days.  When  he 
reached  his  lonely  home  he  found  a  heap  of  letters 
awaiting  him.  He  turned  them  over  after  the 
fashion  of  most  men,  looking  at  the  addresses  of 
various,  and  wondering  from  whom  they  Came, 
before  taking  the  bold  step  of  opening  each  enve- 
lope and  making  certain.  Most  of  them  seemed 
uninteresting.  One,  however,  attracted  him  be- 
cause he  knew  the  handwriting  to  be  that  of 
Matthew  Starr,  and  he  knew  that  Matthew  Starr 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  write  a  letter,  and  was 
not  likely  to  write  without  some  purpose. 

This  was  what  the  letter  contained: — 

"Respected    Sir, — If   you    should    have    it    in 
your  mind  to  go  to  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  to- 
morrow,   take  the    advice    of  a    friend,    and  don't 
Vol.  II.  *  N 
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go.  Don't  go  yourself,  and  if  there  are  any  very 
near  and  dear  to  you  who  intend  to  go,  take  the 
advice  of  a  friend  and  get  them  to  stay  away. 
The  judgment  of  the  Lord  will  overtake  some 
who  have  deserved  it.  This  is  written  by  one 
who  has  a  good  right  to  know,  for  he  has  had  it 
borne  in  upon  him  that  he  is  the  instrument  of 
the  heavenly  judgment  The  innocent  must  suffer 
with  the  guilty.  Such  is  the  will  of  Heaven.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  innocent  should 
suffer,  and  that  some  should  not  escape,  and  I 
should  like  some  of  those  to.  get  off  unharmed 
that  had  no  share  in  doing  harm  themselves.  A 
word  to  the  wise.  Yours, 

"From  a  Well  Wisher. 
"P.S. — Do  not  throw  this  aside  and  say  it  is 
a  hoax.  It  is  not.  It  is  God's  truth.  If  you  will 
go  after  this,  you  and  yours,  then  what  follows 
be  on  your  own  heads.  I  have  washed  my  hands 
clean. " 

The  letter  was  dated  the  day  before.  It  was 
not  signed,  and  yet  Clement  felt  perfectly  certain 
it  was  from  Starr.  This  very  night  the  meeting 
was  to  take  place  at  the  Church  of  Free  Souls. 
Clement  had  had  a  vag^e  intention  of  going  there 
if  he  should  be  in  town,  but  he  had  not  particu- 
larly made  up  his  mind  on  the  matter.  Now, 
however,  he  determined  to  hasten  there  at  once. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.      There    was   not    much 
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time  left,  and  the  distance  between  his  house  and 
the  East  End  was  great.  If  any  danger  was  there, 
it  was  possible  that  some  help  could  be  given, 
and  he  resolved  to  be  in  the  thing,  at  all  events. 
He  did  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
letter,  and  yet  there  was  always  something  about 
Starr  of  late  which  would  have  made  thoughtful 
persons  unwilling  to  disregard  his  words  or  his 
threats.  It  would  be  quite  too  late  to  attempt  to 
get  to  Marion's  and  show  him  the  letter.  If 
Marion  and  his  companions  were  going  to  the 
meeting  at  all,  they  would  have  left  home  before 
Clement  could  get  there.  No  *,  there  was  no  time 
for  anything  but  to  go  as  fast  as  wheels  could 
carry  him  to  the  Church  of  Free  Souls.  At  the 
very  best,  he  could  only  be  in  the  place  just  be- 
fore the  business  of  the  evening  was  likely  to 
begin. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ORDEAL    BY    FIRE. 

There  was  a  crowd  round  the  door  of  the  Church 
of  Free  Souls  as  Clement  drove  up.  His  mind  was 
much  relieved  when  he 'saw  that  the  door  was  still 
open.  It  was  the  rule  there  to  close  the  door  the 
moment  the  hall  was  thoroughly  filled,  so  that  no 
one  by  coming  in  or  going  out  should  disturb  the 

N* 
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proceedings  of  a  meeting.  As  he  drove  across 
Tower  Hill,  he  saw  that  there  were  some  carriages 
drawn  up  there;  and  he  knew  that  Lady  Vanessa 
Barnes'  was  one  of  them.  It  was  usual  when  there 
was  a  meeting  at  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  for 
those  who  had  carriages  to  leave  them  standing 
on  Tower  Hill  until  the  business  was  over.  Cle- 
ment could  not  help  observing  that  there  were 
fewer  carriages  just  now  than  were  commonly  to 
be  seen  in  the  height  of  the  season  and  the  zenith 
of  Montana's  fame. 

Eight  chimed  from  a  clock  in  a  neighbouring 
steeple  as  Clement  reached  the  Church  of  Free 
Souls.  Eight  was  the  hour  of  the  meeting;  a 
moment  more,  and  the  door  would  have  been 
closed  against  him.  Even  as  it  was,  Clement 
had  some  trouble  in  forcing  his  way  through 
a  crowd ,  every  one  of  whom  was  bent  on 
forcing  his  own  way  in  before  it  became  too 
late.  Clement  was  fortunately  known  to  many  of 
the  crowd,  and  they  made  way  for  him,  regarding 
him  as  one  who  had  a  sort  of  prior  claim  to  ad- 
mission. He  had  hardly  got  in  when  he  heard 
the.  door  close  behind  him.  He  made  his  way 
into  the  great  hall.  It  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing; but  Montana  had  not  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Something  was  evidently  in  the  air.  Clement 
could  see  that  at  a  glance.     There  was  an  uneasy 
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look  about  many  of  the  congregation  in  that 
temple  which  forebode  disturbance.  Some  men 
looked  hard  and  eager  and  passionate  *,  others  were 
timid,  and  kept  casting  expectant  alarmed  glances 
here  and  there.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
what  was  coming,  or  why  there  should  be 
dread,  but  the  dread  was  there.  The  meeting 
seemed  charged  with  some  electric  force  which 
promised  explosion.  The  crowd  was  gathered 
together  to  hear  ja,  farewell  address  from  Montana, 
and  bid  him  God-speed  on  his  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  after  which  he  was  to  return  with  plans 
and  details  all  complete,  and  to  take  out  his  ship- 
loads of  pilgrims  to  the  bright  new  world,  the 
golden  free  colony  whose  first  sod  would  have 
been  turned  by  that  time.  It  ought  to  have  been 
an  occasion  for  pure  good-humour  and  fraternity 
and  kindness  and  friendly  regret,  brightened  by 
hope  and  fair  prospect.  Yet  the  whisper  had  gone 
about  somehow  that  the  meeting  was  not  to  be 
entirely  friendly,  and  that  those  who  were  weakly 
of  nerve  had  better  stay  away.  Naturally,  those 
who  liked  excitement  were  all  the  more  eager  to 
find  themselves  present.  Some  whisper  had  reached 
even  the  stately  heights  on  which  Lady  Vanessa 
Barnes  was  enthroned,  and  she  ventured  to  ask 
Montana  about  it,  and  to  beg  of  him  as  a  special 
favour  to  see  that  a  place  was  found  for  her.  Mon- 
tana had  smiled  his  usual  cold  smile,  and  said  he 
feared  she   would  be  disappointed    if  she  expected 
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any  kind  of  disturbance;  but  he  was  willing  to 
gratify  her  all  the  same,  and  promised  that  a  place 
should  be  found  for  her  if  she  persevered  in  her 
wish.  She  did  persevere,  and  now  was  one  of  the 
crowd  —  attended,  of  course,  by  her  devoted  hus- 
band. Captain  Marion  was  there  with  Geraldine 
and  Melissa  Aquitaine.  Melissa  was  looking  up 
with  longing  eager  eyes  to  the  door  from  which 
Montana  was  to  come  out  when  he  had  to  address 
the  audience.  She  knew  it  well.  She  had  seen 
him  come  out  there  once  before^  on  that  memorable 
day  when  the  foolish  old  man,  the  ^  father  of  that 
silly  Clement  Hope,  got  up  and  made  a  row.  How 
god- like  Montana  appeared  to  her  then,  and  how 
god-like  he  appeared  to  her  now!  Yet,  her  feelings 
were  not  all  of  pride  and  joy.  They  were  dashed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  mortification.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  god  were  not  lifting  her  up  to  his  height, 
but  only  stooping  from  his  pedestal  and  humbling 
himself  in  order  to  get  down  to  her,  out  of  mere 
pity  for  her.  As  Clement  Hope  came  in,  he  was 
recognised  by  many  as  the  organiser  of  another 
scheme  having  the  same  purpose  as  Montana's, 
and  he  received  a  cordial  cheer.  The  cheer  was 
taken  up  when  he  was  recognised  by  a  little  cluster 
of  men  who  may  be  roughly  described  as  belonging 
to  the  same  intellectual  and  political  sect  as  Mr. 
Starr,  who  had  got  it  into  their  minds  that  Cle- 
ment was  the  sincere  and  true-hearted  rival  of 
Montana,  and  was  therefore  to  be  acclaimed  with 
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special  energy.  These  men  applauded  Clement  as 
if  he  had  been  a  conquering  hero;  and  those  who 
scarcely  knew  who  Clement  was,  and  some  who 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  who  he  was,  took  up  the 
applause  and  repeated  it,  assuming  it  to  be  the 
right  sort  of  thing  to  do.  Clement,  too  anxious 
to  be  confused  even  by  unexpected  popular  ap- 
plause, was  only  eager  to  find  Montana.  He  knew 
where  to  find  him,  and  soon  became  lost  to  public 
view. 

"He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,"  Marion  remarked 
to  Geraldine.  "He  looks  like  a  young  hero,  I  can't 
help  thinking." 

"I  think  he  is  a  young  hero,"  Geraldine  said. 

"Yes;  I  begin  to  believe  there  is  something 
in  him."  ^ 

"I  always  thought  there  was  something  in 
him.  The  very  first  day  I  saw  him,  he  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  young  hero  who  only  wanted  some- 
thing heroic  to  do." 

"A  hero  not  yet  in  employment,"  Marion 
said  with  a  smile. 

"Something  like  that,"  said  Geraldine,  but 
she  did  not  smile.  "I  hope  he  has  found  his  path 
now.  I  think  he  has.  I  know  he  will  do  great 
good  yet." 

"But  surely  Montana's  scheme  is  something 
much  grander  than  anything  Clement  Hope  can 
start,"  Marion  whispered. 
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"The  sunset  clouds  look  a  great  deal  grander 
than  the  hills,"  Geraldine  replied;  "but  you  can't 
live  on  the  sunset  clouds,  and  you  can  on  the 
hills." 

"You  never  liked  Montana,"  Marion  said^ 
shaking  his  head. 

"I  never  liked  him."  Geraldine  was  inclined 
to  add:  "You  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
that." 

Marion's  remark  was  significant.  A  man 
deeply  in  love  with  a  girl  would  hardly,  even 
for  a  moment,  have  thought  of  finding  fault  with 
her  because  she  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  one 
who  sought  to  be  his  rival. 

"He  does  not  care  much  about  me^ "  Geraldine 
thought,   "and  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

Meanwhile  Clement  had  found  his  way  into 
the  room  behind  the  platform,  where  he  knew 
Montana  would  remain  withdt^awn  from  public 
observation  until  the  moment  came  for  him  to 
make  his  speech. 

Montana  was  sitting  in  atf  pld  arm-chair,  his 
elbow  leaning  upon  a  little  table,  and  his  hand 
supporting  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  cast 
down,  and  he  was  evidently  in  deep  and  not 
pleasant  thought.  Clement  had  not  seen  him  for 
some  weeks,  and  it  seemed  to  the  young  man 
that  a  remarkable  change  had  come  over  Montana. 
Whether  it  was  the  dusk  of  the  evening  hour,  or 
the    dimness    of  the    room    with    its    cloudy    old 
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window-panes  barred  outside,  or  whether  there 
was  a  real  change  in  the  man  himself,  it  certainly- 
seemed  to  Clement  as  if  Montana  looked  much 
older  than  before.  For  all  the  beauty  of  outline 
that  face  had,  and  the  marble  clearness  of  the 
complexion,  it  still  showed  to  Clement  like  the 
face  of  an  ageing  man,  of  one  who  had  left  the 
last  verge  of  youth  long  behind  him. 

Montana  looked  up,  and,  seeing  Clement^ 
smiled  that  welcoming  smile  which  at  one  time 
had  such  captivation  for  Clement,  as  for  most 
other  people.  Yet  even  in  this  Clement  seemed 
to  see  a  change.  There  appeared  to  be  something 
unreal  in  it  now,  almost  mechanical,  like  a  ballet- 
dancer's  soul-less  grimace.  The  change,  to  be 
sure,  may  have  been  more  in  Clement's  own 
feelings  than  in  Montana's  looks;  but  subjective 
or  objective,  the  change  was  there  for  Clement. 

In  a  few  breathless  words  Clement  told 
Montana  what  he  had  to  tell,  and  thrust  the 
anonymous  letter  into  his  hand,  only  adding  that 
it  was  the  writing  of  Matthew  Starr.  Montana 
knew  this  for  himself.  He  was  familiar  with 
Matthew  Starr's  handwriting,  and  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  threat  it  contained,  although  he 
could  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  threat,  or 
the  danger  which  was  supposed  to  be  around  them. 

"I  should  think  the  old  man  means  something," 
he  said  quietly.  "He  made  an  attempt  to  kill  me 
once — did  I  tell  you? — a  few  nights  ago.     No;  I 
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have  not  seen  you  of  late.  He  did.  I  should 
think  he  nieans  something — some  attempt,  perhaps, 
to  destroy  this  place." 

Clement  suggested  possibly  dynamite. 

Montana  smiled  a  cold  smile.  No,  he  said, 
he  thought  Starr  was  hardly  up  to  the  level  of 
<iynamite;  something  less  scientific — a  can  of 
powder,  or  something  of  that  kind,  would  more 
likely  be  his  form.  "I  shall  have  to  go  on  almost 
at  once,"  Montana  said,  "and  as  you  know,  the 
doors  are  always  closed  when  we  begin.  You 
must  get  quietly  round  and  see  that  they  are 
opened  first  of  all,  without  making  the  least 
disturbance.  Tell  no  one  about  this.  There  must 
be  no  alarm.  If  we  find  that  anything  is  wrong, 
there  will  be  time  enough.  It  may  all  come  to 
nothing,  and  any  sort  of  panic  would  be  worse 
than  the  old  man's  attempt,  whatever  it  may  be. 
There  are  only  three  or  four  rooms  altogether, 
and  it  can't  take  long  to  find  if  anything  is  amiss. 
See  if  old  Starr  is  in  the  meeting.  I  will  make 
some  search  here — I  have  a  moment  or  two  yet 
before  going  on." 

Clement  went  quietly  round  and  himself 
withdrew  noiselessly* the  bolts  of  the  central  door 
and  opened  its  lock.  So  much,  at  least,  was 
secure.  He  looked  into  the  hall  itself,  and  his 
keen  eyes  in  a  moment  saw  every  face  there;  but 
Starr  certainly  was  not  one  of  the  audience.  Then 
lie  went  back  to  Montana. 
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"There  is  nothing  to  trouble  us  in  this  room," 
tsaid  Montana,  "nor  in  the  little  room  opening  out 
of  it.  The  walls  of  this  house  and  of  all  the 
houses  round  are  of  enormous  and  old-fashioned 
thickness.  It  is  not  likely  our  friend  Starr  would 
think  of  getting  at  us  by  setting  fire  to  any  of 
our  neighbours.  If  there  is  anything,  it  is  some- 
-where  here.  There  is  nothing  above  the  hall  itself 
but  the  roof.  The  only  other  place  is  the  room 
above  our  heads,  up  those  stairs.  I  would  go  up 
there,  but  I  have  not  time.  I  must  go  on.  It 
won't  take  you  two  moments  to  make  a  search  there 
— and  when  you  have  made  it,  just  come  on  to  the 
platform  and  say  one  word  to  me.  Then  I  shall 
know  how  to  act.  Very  likely  it  is  a  false  alarm 
— the  threat  of  a  madman,  not  of  an  assassin." 

Montana  passed  out  through  the  door  and  on 
to  his  platform.  Clement  could  hear  a  thunder  of 
applause,  and  could  detect,  too,  a  low  and  ominous 
murmur  of  disaffection. 

Clement  crept  his  way  up  the  creaking  stairs. 
They  were  scarcely  lighted  by  one  window,  the 
dull  and  blotted  glass  of  which  was  further  dark- 
ened by  heavy  iron  bars  outside.  He  reached  a 
broad  lobby,  now  thickly  carpeted  with  dust  and 
rubbish  of  all  kinds.  Before  him  was  a  great  solid 
old-fashioned  oaken  door.  Clement  tried  the  door, 
but  it  was  evidently  made  fast  inside.  He  shook 
it  once  or  twice,  and  found  that  it  was  barred  as 
well  as   locked.      Suddenly    he    heard  a  crackling 
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as  of  fire  beginning  to  burn  up  within,  and  he 
felt  certain  that  he  could  also  hear  movements 
inside,  as  of  some  human  being  or  animal  stirring 
about.  He  called  through  the  keyhole,  "Is  any- 
one inside?"  He  called  this  again,  and  shook  the 
door  furiously  with  all  his  strength.  He  might  as 
well  have  shaken  at  the  base  of  the  old  Tower 
outside.  He  was  sure  he  heard  something  like  an 
exultant  chuckle  from  within.  A  sudden  idea 
flashed  into  his  mind. 

"Are  you  there,  Starr?"  he  cried. 

An  answer  came  back,  "The  judgment  of  the 
Lord  is  here."  It  was  in  Starr's  voice,  at  once 
hoarse  and  shrill.  "Go  away;  don't  disturb  me; 
I  am  doing  the  Lord's  work." 

"Starr,  listen  to  me,  for  God's  sake." 

"I  ain't  Starr  any  more,"  the  voice  answered. 
"I  am  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  Get  ye  away, 
and  let  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  destroy  the 
deceivers  and  the  wicked." 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  upper  chamber 
was  used  as  an  old  lumber-room,  into  which  suc- 
cessive occupants  of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls, 
through  its  various  stages  of  change,  had  flung 
all  useless  things  which  they  found  immediately  in 
their  way.  There  were  old  theatrical  wrecks,  torn 
scenery,  and  wooden  properties  dating  from  the 
music-hall  days;  there  were  pots  of  paint  and  cans 
of  oil;  and  there  were  old  barrels  that  once  had 
held  pitch,  now  broken   up    into  heaps    of  staves; 
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there  were  smashed  chairs,  and  forms,  and  trestles, 
and  mops  and  brooms,  and  pails  and  buckets, 
and  fragments  of  carpet  and  sheeting,  vast  quan- 
tities of  sawdust,  and,  in  short,  a  whole  maga- 
zine of  inflammable  material  ready  for  the  first 
incendiary  who  chose  to  apply  a  match. 

In  his  days  of  sanity  Starr  undoubtedly  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  this 
place,  and  when  the  mad  fit  was  on  him  he  re- 
membered it  only  too  well.  No  explanation  was 
ever  had  from  him,  or  from  anybody  else,  as  to 
how  he  had  got  there,  and  what  he  had  done 
when  he  did  get  there.  Thes.e  were  secrets  never 
to  be  discovered.  But  people  had  little  trouble 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  purposely 
hidden  himself  until  the  meeting  began;  locked 
and  barred  the  door,  so  that  no  one  could  in- 
terfere between  him  and  his  desperate  purpose; 
piled  up  a  mass  of  material  for  fire,  and  set  it 
blazing,  and  waited  for  the  end. 

Meanwhile  the  crackling  grew  faster  and  faster, 
as  if  fresh  fuel  were  being  poured  on  the  fire,  and 
already  Clement  could  see  a  red  light  through  the 
keyhole,  and  smoke  began  to  come  forth.  He 
shook  the  door  once  wildly  again  with  a  final  and 
futile  effort  of  strength,  and  then  with  a  cry  of 
anger  and  despair  he  scrambled  down  the  stairs. 
He  stopped  for  a  moment  in  tKe  room  below, 
that  he  might  collect  himself  and  present  a  com- 
posed appearance  when  he  entered  the  hall  of  the 
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meeting.  He  well  knew  that  the  least  alarm  would 
send  a  commotion  through  the  room  which  could 
hardly  end  without  destruction  to  life.  Quietly, 
therefore — as  quietfy  as  if  he  were  entering  aft 
ordinary  theatre—  he  passed  into  the  hall  through 
the  door  by  which  Montana  had  reached  the  plat- 
form, and  he  came  just  behind  Montana. 

Right  opposite  Montana  sat  Frank  Trescoe  i» 
front.  He  was  waiting  with  stern  cruel  patience,, 
until  Montana  should  finish  his  speech,  to  rise  and 
denounce  him  as  an  impostor.  He  had  brought 
men  with  him  to  stand  by  him.  But  he  never 
got  the  chance  to  try  his  interruption.  Starr  had 
anticipated  him.  Trescoe's  eyes  flashed  as  he  saw 
Clement  step  on  to  the  platform.  Had  he  come 
to  warn  Montana?  "Confound  him!  How  dares  he 
to  interfere?  Shall  I  begin  at  once — now?" 

Clement  whispered  half-a-dozen  words  to  Monr 
tana. 

The  moment  was  one  of  intense  anxiety^ 
Montana  had  not  an  instant  to  decide. 

"You  are  quite  sure  of  this?"  he  said  in  a 
quiet  whisper,  without  even  looking  back. 

"Quite  sure,"  Clement  said.  "Nothing  can- 
stop  the  fire.  We  can't  get  at  it — the  old  mad- 
man has  taken  good  care  of  that." 

"Go  to  your  people,"  Montana  said;  "tell 
them  to  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  to  do  whatever 

In  «. 

say. 

Not  an  instant  passed    in  this  breathless  con- 
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versation.  Montana  then  came  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  platform,  and  speaking  in  tones  as^ 
composed  as  if  he  were  merely  announcing  the 
object  of  the  next  meeting  in  that  hall,  he  said, 
"I  have  to  request  all  of  you  to  do  exactly  as  I 
bid  you.  Let  the  women  all  leave  the  hall  first 
— all  but  one  who  will  stay  with  me  to  the  last. 
Let  the  men  then  go.  Let  this  be  done  with 
perfect  quietness,  those  who  are  nearest  to  the 
door  going  first,  and  the  rest  after.  Let  there  be 
no  rushing  and  no  alarm.  All  your  lives  depend 
upon  it.  The  house  is  on  fire,  and  the  flames 
cannot  be  put  out.  But  there  is  time  enough  yet 
— full  ten  minutes.     I  will  stay  to  the  last." 

His  terrible  composure  over-mastered  the 
crowd.  Had  he  announced  at  once  that  the 
house  was  on  fire,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  keep  any  order.  But  his  slow,  deliberate,  ice- 
cold  words,  preparing  them  for  some  serious^ 
announcement,  wrought  them  into  a  mood  of 
obedience  and  of  self-control.  Even  while  Montana 
was  yet  speaking  some  of  the  women  were  moving 
quietly  to  the  door.  Had  the  excitement  of  panic 
broken  out  in  that  hall,  with  its  one  mode  o 
exit,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  dozen  of  the 
crowd  would  have  escaped  with  life.  Not  the 
flames,  but  the  panic,  would  have  killed  them — 
the  panic  which  would  have  set  them  rushing  and 
trampling  over  each  other,  and  maddened  strong 
men   to  crush   down   women  and   children   in   the 
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selfish  frenzy  of  terror.  Now,  under  the  sudden 
and  strong  influence  of  Montana's  demeanour 
and  his  words,  the  crowd  began  to  melt  away  in 
hushed  and  orderly  submission.  They  seemed 
subdued  and  cowed,  not  by  the  presence  of  danger, 
but  by  the  sense  of  discipline. 

Meanwhile  the  cracking  of  timbers  and  the 
falling  of  planks  was  already  heard,  and  the  smoke 
began  to  pour  in,  and  here  and  there  one  saw 
through  some  cranny  in  the  walls  the  light  of  a 
flame  leaping  up  behind. 

"Come  here,  Melissa,"  Montana  said,  beckoning 
to  the  girl.     "Come  up  here,   and  stay  with -me/' 

Melissa  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight,  ran  from 
her  place  and  sprang  up  the  platform  stairs,  and 
stood  beside  him.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  her, 
and  the  girl  clasped  it, 

"I  am  so  happy  I"  she  said. 

Geraldine  was  the  last  woman  to  leave.  It 
came  to  a  contest  of  politeness  between  her  and 
Lady  Vanessa.  Lady  Vanessa  had  turned  pale 
when  Montana  began  to  make  his  announcement, 
but  her  brave  blood  soon  returned  to  her  cheeks, 
and  she  stood  firm  as  a  graven  image.  As  for 
Geraldine,  whether  from  tension  of  nerves,  or 
high  spirits,  or  whatever  it  might  have  been,  she 
felt  no  fear  at  all.  She  was  not  discomposed  in 
the  least.  She  had  expected  something  bad,  and 
this  did  not  seem  the  worst  that  might  happen. 
Clement  was   approaching  her  to  urge  her  to  go. 
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She  instinctively  drew  her  arm   into  Marion's,    as 
if  to  remind  herself  that  her  place  was  with  him. 

"Come,  girl,  you  go  along,"  said  Marion 
good-humouredly.  "There's  really  no  great  danger; 
but,  still,  the  sooner  you  women  get  out  of  this, 
the  sooner  we'll  all  get  out.     Where's  Melissa?" 

He  had  not  seen  that  she  was  by  Montana. 
He  turned  to  look  for  her.  Clement  was  left  a 
moment  close  to  Geraldine.  He  caught  her  hand. 
"Go,  go,  Geraldine,"  he  murmured  to  her;  "my 
love,  my  lovel"  and  then  his  heart  sank  within 
Tiim  before  the  wild  look  of  utter  astonishment  in 
her  eyes. 

Geraldine  was  going,  but  drew  back  to  allow 
Lady  Vanessa  Barnes  to  pass.  "Standing  on 
<:eremony?"  said  Lady  Vanessa;  "all  right  I 
will  take  precedence  if  you  insist  upon  it.  But 
iet's  get  it  through,  and  not  keep  these  poor  men 
waiting.  I  am  sure  they  are  awfully  frightened." 
She  passed  round  the  platform  and  nodded  good- 
humouredly  to  Montana.  "You  are  a  good  sort," 
she  said,  "after  all;  and  that  is  a  plucky  little 
girl.  But  hadn't  you  better  come  with  us,  dear? 
It  will  be  all  right.  The  men  will  get  out 
safely. " 

"No,"  said  Melissa  with  compressed  lips;  I 
will  stay  here." 

"Well,  we'll  keep  the  carriage  for  you — :pray 
don't  be  too  long." 

Vol.  II.  O 
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Lady  Vanessa  smiled,    nodded,    gathered    up* 
her  skirts,    and  made  her  way  out  as  composedly 
as  if  she  were  leaving  a  drawing-room.    Geraldine 
followed.     As   she  left,    she  cast  a  look  back  on 
the  platform  and  on  the  hall.    The  men  remained 
obedient  and  disciplined  as  soldiers,  although  they 
were  as  motley  and   heterogeneous  a  set  as  could 
well    be    gathered     together.       Flame    was     now 
shooting,    broad   and  lurid,    across  the   ceiling    of 
the    hall,    and    some    of   the    ancient    rafters    and 
beams  might — soon — no  one  could  tell  how  soon 
begin  to  give  way.      The  smoke   was  pouring  in, 
but   not   as    yet    in    great    volume.     Those    parts 
of  the  building  which  had   begun    to   burn    were 
not  composed  of  material    to   send   forth  a  very 
stifling  smoke  at  once.      So    the   hall   was    com- 
paratively  clear,  and  Geraldine  could  see  distinctly 
as  she  went.      She  saw  Montana  standing  in  an 
attitude   of  statuesque  quietude,    holding  Melissa's> 
hand    in    his,    and    looking    composedly  over    the 
scene,  while  Melissa's  face  was  turned  to  him  with 
looks  of  rapture  and  of  love. 

As  Geraldine  and  Lady  "Vanessa  went  out,, 
the  pent-up  feelings  of  some  of  the  men  found 
vent  in  a  burst  of  cheering,  and  the  cheer  was 
taken  up  and  repeated. 

"What  are  these  confounded  fools  cheering 
for?"  Trescoe  asked  of  Marion. 

"Because  all  the  women  are  safe,  don't  yoxjt 
see;  and  because  they  behaved  so  pluckily." 
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"And  because  they  can  save  their  own  skins 
now,"  Trescoe  added  sullenly. 

"Well,  I  dare  say  that  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  too.  Come  along,  Frank;  let  us  save  our 
skins." 

"PU  not  stir  a  step  until  that  confounded  im- 
postor and  playactor  on  the  platform  comes  down 
with  that  girl.  Look  at  him,  and  his  confounded 
bravado.  It's  all  showing-off,  every  bit  of  it.  He'd 
sacrifice  that  poor  girl  for  the  sake  of  showing 
what  a  hero  he  is!     Look  at  him  I" 

Montana's  mind  was  exalted  into  a  very  em- 
pyrean of  happy  sensation.  Danger  was  always 
to  him  what  wine  is  to  other  men.  It  roused  into 
animation  his  cold  constrained  nature,  and  gave  it 
a  freshnessr  as  of  youth  and  joy.  Just  now  he  felt 
keenly  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  the  rush  of 
the  blood  through  the  veins,  the  inspiring  excite- 
ment of  his  position.  He  had  had  disappointment 
of  late,  and  perp/exity,  and  despondency,  and  now 
he  felt  for  the  moment  free  of  them  all.  "If  it 
were  now  to  die,  'twere  now  to  be  most  happy," 
might  have  been  his  thought,  although  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  of  Othello.  He  was  tired 
of  life ;  he  was  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  fail- 
ure •,  and  if  his  career  might  come  to  an  end  then 
and  there,  going  out  as  if  in  a  martyr's  flame,  it 
would  be  a  closing  scene  worthy  of  his  ambition^ 
To  picture  himself  in  some  heroic  posture  before 
the    eyes    of   an    admiring  or  adoring  crowd  was 

O* 
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always  Montana's  desire    and   delight.     For  a  mo- 
inent  the  question    rose  up  distinct  in  his  mind — 
would,  it    not  be  better  to  bring  the  whole  thing 
to  a  close   then  and   there?     How  could  there  be 
a    finer    and    more    picturesque  conclusion?     How 
dramatic,    how  lofty,    how    ideal,    would    be    this 
going    out    of  a  great  career  in  crash  and  flame! 
That  chord  of  Montana's  nature  which  sometimes 
thrilled    with    wild    irregular    pulsation    was    now 
strained  to  intense  susceptibility.     He  would  have 
thought  nothing  of  making  himself  a  victim  in  the 
blazing  ruins  of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls,  he  and 
it  going  down  together.     But  he  was  not  quite  so 
selfish   as  Frank  Trescoe   had  just  described  him. 
He    felt   some   consideration   for  the  pale  panting 
girl  who  held  his  hand   in  hers,   and  who   looked 
up  to  him  with  eyes  of  rapture  and  devotion.  Not 
that  Melissa  would  have  greatly  cared   even  if  he 
did   carry  his    momentary  thought  into  execution. 
She    had   no   more  love  for  life  than  he;   far  less 
love  for  life,  perhaps,  of  the  two:  women  in  such 
a  state  of  exaltation  and  devotion  as  hers  do  not 
care  much  whether  life  is  to  end  just  then  or  not. 
It  was  enough  for  Melissa  that  she  was  there  with 
him.     She  would  have  abided  with  him,  and  seen 
the  flames    around   them,    and  heard   the  crashing 
rafters   fall,   and   waited    to  the  end  with  as  much 
composure  and  courage  as  another  Myrrha  standing 
by    another    Sardanapalus.      But   Montana    looked 
at    her,    and    put    the    thought    which    had    been 
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orming   itself  in  his  mind   abruptly  and  decidedly 
away. 

The  hall  was  now  nearly  empty*  Montana 
might  easily  have  gone  sooner  if  he  had  been 
anxious  to  escape,  but  he  did  not  want  to  lose  too 
soon  the  heroism  of  the  attitude  of  one  who  re- 
mains to  the  last. 

"Hadn't  you  better  bring  that  girl  out  of 
that?"  Trescoe  cried  to  him  in  a  voice  choking 
with  passion  and  with  smoke.  "YouVe  done  the 
pose  plastique  business  long  enough.  Do  you  want 
her  to  be  stifled?" 

The  smoke  was  thick  now. 

"Come  along,  Montana,"  Marion  gasped  out; 
"every  one  is  safe.  Gad!  what  a  plucky  little  thing 
Melissa  is,"  he  said  in  a  lower  tone  to  Clement; 
"I  should  never  have  thought  it." 

"Come,  Melissa,"  Montana  said  gravely  to 
the  girl.  "They  are  all  safe.  We  can  go  now." 
He  was  satisfied  with  his  own  heroism  and  with 
her  devotion. 

He  led  her  down  the  platform.  But  as  she 
got  on  the  floor  she  fainted.  Montana  lifted  her 
in  his  arms  and  bore  her  to  the  door. 

"The  smoke  was  too  much  for  her,"  he  said 
quietly  to  Clement  as  they  went  out  together;  "the 
fresh  air  will  revive  her  in  a  moment." 

The  wild  cheer  which  broke  from  the  crowd 
as  they  were  seen  to  come  out  made  Melissa  open 
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her  eyes;    and  she  knew   with  joy   that    she   was 
borne  in  Montana's  arms. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ONCE   MORE  ON  TOWER  HILL. 

Most   of  us  have   observed  with  curious    interest 
some  of  the  old  Italian  pictures  with  their   appa- 
rently irreconcilable  varieties  of  personages,    inci- 
dents,   scenes,    and    types    of   character    crowded 
within  the  one  frame.     There  is  a  feast  or  a  w^ed- 
ding  going  on  in  one   corner,  a  skirmish   of  high- 
plumed    cavalry    a    little  further  off,    a    palace    in 
flames  here,   a  waterfall   there,  a  garden   party  of 
courtly  dames  and  lovers  in  the  foreground,  while 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  Venus  and  Bacchus,  float  in  the 
air  or  recline  on  substantial  clouds  over  the  heads 
of  the  earthly  personages. 

Common  life  is  like  this  more  often  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine.  Take  this  scene  on  Tower 
Hill  for  example,  the  night  when  the  Church  of 
Free  Souls  was  burnt;  while  that  church,  in  fact,  w^as 
still  burning.  Here,  if  one  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying,  he  would  have  found  that  private 
loves  and  hates  were  at  work,  and  were  represented 
by  persons  who  appeared  to  be  only  spectators 
of  the  fire.  Private  dislikes  and  class  detestations, 
selfish  personal  interests  and  lofty  public  purposes. 
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•were  illustrated  unseen  and  unnoticed  of  all  observ- 
ers in  the  midst  of  that  crowd  and  within  the 
light  of  that  conflagration.  One  might  have  ima- 
gined at  first  that  those  who  stood  and  watched 
the  fire  were  talking  and  thinking  only  of  the  fire. 
But  if  we  try  to  discover  what  one  or  two  groups 
here  and  there  were  talking  or  thinking  of,  and 
find  that  their  talk  and  thoughts  had  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  fate  of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls, 
we  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  infer  that  other 
groups  of  whose  conversation  we  know  nothing 
were  sometimes  equally  indifferent  to  the  work  of 
the  flames  as  if  it  were  but  a  family  fireside, 
within  whose  comfortable  glow  they  were  seated. 
Clement  Hope  did  not,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  care  much  just  at  this  moment  whether 
the  Church  of  Free  Souls  was  to  be  saved  or 
destroyed.  He  knew  that  all  the  people  whose 
lives  he  valued  were  safe;  he  knew  that  the  con- 
gregation generally  were  safe,  and  his  thoughts 
soon  became  purely  personal,  not  to  say  selfish. 
The  expression  in  Geraldine's  face  when  he  let 
out  his  love  was  terrible  to  him;  it  was  such  an 
•expression  of  alarm,  it  was  so  evidently  genuine. 
It  seemed  like  the  death-sentence  to  his  hopes, 
the  wreck  of  his  life.  He  fought  his  way  reck- 
lessly through  the  crowd,  meeting  a  face  he  knew 
here  and  a  face  he  knew  there,  and  passing  on 
without  a  word  of  recognition.  He  had  an  im- 
pression   of  having    looked    into  Frank  Trescoe's 
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face,  and  seen  it  livid  with  spite  and  wrath,  and 
he  wondered  for  half  a  moment,  and  then  let  all 
thought  of  Trescoe  pass  away.  Frank  Trescoe, 
too,  was  about  this  time  little  concerned  for  the 
fate  of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls. 

Geraldine  meanwhile    found  herself  borne  hy 
the    crowd    down   the    narrow    street    where     the 
Church  of  Free  Souls  stood  and  was  carried  round 
the  corner  to  the  open  space  of  Tower  Hill.     She 
found  that  she  was  separated  from  her  companions. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed.     To  be  brought 
up    in    an    inland  American    community    makes  a 
girl  brave  as  it  makes  her  honest.     Geraldine  had 
not  the  least   idea   that  any  personal  harm  could 
come    to    her    because    she    could    no    longer  see 
Captaui  Marion  or  any  of  his  friends.     She  knew^ 
she   had  only  to  wait  quietly  somewhere  and  they 
would    seek    for    her.       Tower    Hill    was    densely- 
crowded,    on    the    side    of  the    Tower    itself,    but 
luckily  for  Geraldine  the  crowd  was  not  great    on 
the  side  where  she  found  herself.     Those  who  had 
rushed  to  the  spot  on  the  alarm  of  fire  found,  of 
course,  that  they  could  see  the  flames  much  better 
from    the  Tower    side  of   the    hill    than  from  the 
other  side    on    which    the    narrow    street    opened,, 
and  where,  indeed,   those  who  were  compelled  to 
take  their  stand  saw    nothing    more  of  what  was- 
going  on  than  an  occasional    burst  of    lurid    light 
across  the  sky  over  their  heads.     Geraldine,  there- 
fore, found  herself  in   comparative  quietude.      Not 
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very  many  paces  from  the  corner  of  the  street  in 
which  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  was  burning,  she 
saw  a  little  entrance,  a  sort  of  court  with  an  iron 
gateway,  which  stood  half  open.  There  was  a 
gas-lamp  fai*  down  in  the  court,  and  she  could  see 
some  neat-looking  buildings  of  red  brick,  with 
brasses  here  and  there  that  shone  in  the  flickering 
light,  the  whole  looking,  as  Geraldine  thought  even 
in  that  confused  moment,  temptingly  like  some 
Dutch  interior  in  a  picture.  Nowhere  could  she 
be  better  off  than  standing  back  in  this  little  court 
behind  the  closed  half  of  the  iron  gateway,  and 
waiting  till  some  of  her  friends  came  up  that  way 
and  found  her.  She  had  not  been  alarmed  even 
while  the  crowd  was  yet  within  the  church,  and 
the  flames  were  spreading  over  them.  There  was 
a  curious  sense  of  unreality,  a  savour  of  the  the- 
atrical in  the  whole  affair,  which  prevented  Geral- 
dine from  being  awe-striken  or  terrified.  She  had 
an  odd  whimsical  consciousness  all  the  time  of  a. 
suspicion  that  the  whole  scene  was  got  up  by 
Montana  for  the  dramatic  business  of  his  part. 
The  idea,  of  course,  was  merely  chimerical,  but  it 
so  affected  her  mind  as  to  prevent  her  from  re- 
garding the  crisis  with  the  seriousness  which 
it  certainly  deserved.  Now  that  she  was  out 
in  the  open  air,  that  she  saw  the  excited  crowds 
all  around,  saw  the  red  flames  spreading  broadly 
across  Tower  Hill,  and  heard  the  crash  of  the 
falling  beams    and  rafters,    the    rattle   of  the  fire-^ 
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-engines,  the  throb    and    splash  of  the    hose,  and 
the    shouts    and  cheers    and  cries    of  the  people, 
she    became    somewhat    more    impressed    with    a 
sense  of  what  the    reality  was,    and    how  terrible 
that  reality  might   have  been.      Yet    it    must    be 
owned  that  her  thoughts  were  not  for  the  moment 
fixed  on  the  burning  of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls. 
The  few    hasty    words    that  Clement    had  spoken 
had   frightened  her  more   than   all  the  flame    and 
crash  of  the  fire.     What   could    he    have    meant  ? 
Had  she  been  mistaken  in  him  all  the  time  ?     With 
keen  pain  there  was  borne  in  upon  her  a  memory 
of  other  words  he  had   said,   of  looks    and    tones 
which    at  the    time    she    had    not    dwelt    on,   but 
which  now    seemed  to    correspond  only    too    well 
with  the  meaning,  if  she  understood   the  meaning 
rightly,  of  the  wild  words   he  had    spoken  a  few 
moments  before.     If  that  should  prove   to   be  so, 
if  people  had  told  her  wrongly,  or  had  been  mis- 
taken, about  his  supposed  love   for  Melissa;   if  he 
really  cared  for  her,  and  was   ever  led  to  believe 
that  she  cared  for  him,    what  a  cruel    misfortune 
for  both  of  theml     What  ruin  to  two  lives  1    How 
jperplexed,  how  miserable  her  life  would  seem  for 
the  future!      What    was  to  be    done  '  now   if   this 
should  prove  to  be  true?     If  it  should  prove  true? 
Already  it  seemed   to  be  revealed    to  her  consci- 
ence as  if  by  light  that  it  was  true,  and  that  she 
ought  to  have  known  of  it  before. 

The  crowd  kept  streaming  on  in  front  of  her. 
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new  comers  always  forcing  the  iines  of  the  mob 
nearer  and  nearer  to  her  place  of  refuge.  The 
whole  scene  looked  strangely  'picturesque,  and  yet 
not  picturesque  in  such,  a  way  as  Geraldine  would 
have  expected.  In  all  her  confusion  of  distracting 
thoughts,  she  could^not  help  observing  with  wonder 
that  when  she  looked  towards  the  place  where 
she  knew  the  Tower  to  be  she  could  see  no  Tower 
lifting  itself  against  the  sky.  She  had  not  kept  in 
her  mind  any  clear  idea  as  to  heights,  and  distances 
and  proportions;  and  her  impression  was  that  the 
Tower  of  London  so  stood  within  its  railings  as 
to  dominate  the  whole  scene,  and  to  be  visible 
from  all  parts  of  Tower  Hill,  almost  as  a  pyramid 
is  visible  from  the  plain.  To  her  surprise  now 
*  the  Tower  had  gone  out,  as  it  were,  behind  its 
trees.  The  night  was  what  sailors  call  a  clear, 
dark  night;  but  there  was  no  moon.  She  could 
see  the  dark  trees  within  the  enclosure  around  the 
Tower ;  but  for  the  Tower  itself  her  eyes  searched 
in  vain,  from  the  ground  to  the  sky. 

Suddenly  she  saw  Clement  Hope  amongst  the 
crowd.  He  was  evidently  looking  for  some  of 
his  friends.  She  started  and  drew  back  further 
into  her  shelter;  but  the  lamp  that  lit  the  little 
court  shone  too  clearly  against  the  darkness  of 
Tower  Hill  outside  not  to  make  her  easily  visible. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  court  but  herself.  None 
of  the  crowd  cared  to  get  there,  for  nothing  of 
the  fire  could  possibly  be  seen  from  it. 
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Clement  was  looking  everywhere  as  he  went 
along.  He  could  not  fail  to  look  down  the  court. 
He  saw  her;  did  not  seem  certain  at  first;  then 
stopped,  came  to  the  gate,  and  called  to  her: 
"Miss  Rowan!"     He  did  not  say,   "Geraldine." 

"I  have  got  separated  somehow  from  my 
people— from  Captain  Marion,"  Geraldine  said.  "I 
don't  know  how  to  get  to  them." 

She  was  confused  and  embarrassed  now,  not 
because  she  was  lost  in  the  crowd,  but  because 
she  had  come  upon  Clement  so  unexpectedly. 

"Shall  I  take  you  home?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no!  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  this 
place  until  I  found  them." 

"They  are  sure  to  be  all  right.  I  saw  Cap- 
tain Marion  a  moment  ago;  but  somehow  I  have 
missed  him.  I  saw  Trescoe,  too,  but  I  have  lost 
him  in  the  crowd." 

"We  had  a  carriage,"  said  Geraldine;  "if  we 
could  find  that." 

"I  saw  some  carriage  over  at  the  other  side," 
said  Clement.  "Perhaps  we  could  make  our  way 
to  them;  but  it  is  not  easy  with  this  crowd.  I 
think  you  had  better  let  me  get  you  out  of  the 
crowd  at  this  end,  and  see  you  safely  home." 

"No,  I'll  not  go,"  Geraldine  said;  "we 
shall  be  sure  to  see  them  soon.  They  may  be 
hunting  about  for  me,  and  would  think  something; 
had  happened  to  me,  and  would  spend  their  whole 
night  in  alarm.     When  people  get  lost  in  a  crowd. 
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dt  is  better  to  stay  where  they  find  themselves. 
Somebody  will  come  to  them  in  the  end.  You 
see  you  have  come  to  me  already,"  she  added, 
with  a  forced  smile  that  gladdened   him  little. 

"Then  let  us  stay  here.     Are  you  not  cold?'* 

"Coldl  and  on  a  nigh,t  like  this,  and  in  this 
crowd,  and  with  that  fire  blazing  near  us?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  Clement  said.  "I  was  not  thinking 
of  what  I  said^  One  doesn't  always  think  of  what 
he  is  going  to  say." 

"No,"  Geraldine  answered  gravely,  "I  sup- 
pose not." 

He  felt  that  it  must  all  come  out  now. 

"I  said  something  just  now  that  seemed  to 
surprise  you.      I  hope  I  didn't   offend    you,    Miss 

Rowan.       I    did    not    think "  he    spoke    very 

slowly,  and  got  out  the  worcjs  with  difficulty,  each 
word  following  the  other  after  a  distinct  pause. 
"I  did  not  think  somehow  that  it  would  have  sur- 
prised you.     I  thought  you  knew." 

"Thought  I  knew  what?"  Geraldine  asked. 
His  words  made  her  angry.  They  seemed  like  an 
accusation. 

"That  you  knew  all  I  felt  about  you." 

"I  knew  nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned  Ge- 
raldine warmly.  "How  could  I  have  known  it? 
But  there  is  something  you  don't  know  about  me, 
or  you  would  never  have  talked  in  such  a  way. 
Don't  you  know — don't  you  really  know — that  I 
am  going  to  be  married?" 
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Clement  looked  at  her  in  utter  astonishment 
"No,  I  see  you    did    not   know    that.     I  see 
from  your  face  that  you  did  not  know  that. " 

"How  could  I  have  known  it?"  Clement  was 
in  utter  consternation  now.  At  first  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  she  was  serious,  and  yet  as 
he  looked  into  her  face  under  the  flickering  light 
of  the  not  distant  flames,  he  could  see  nothing  in 
it  which  was  not  serious.  There  was  a  moment's 
blank,  sad  silence. 

"To  whom?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"To  Captain  Marion." 

A  half-articulate  sound    of   grief,    and    anger, 
and  protest,  broke  from  him. 

"You  going    to    be    married   to  Captain  Ma- 
rion 1"  he  said,  "why,  he  might  be  your  father. " 

"I  have  thought  of  all  that,"  Geraldine  an- 
swered coldly,  "and  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
Now  let  us  not  speak  any  more  of  this.  I  know 
you  will  not  when  I  tell  you." 

"You  have  deceived  me!"  Clement  said  bit- 
terly. "Yes,  it  is  quite  true — you  havel  You  let 
me  go  on  day  after  day  talking  to  you  and  hop- 
ing, and  making  love  to  you— ryes,  I  did  make 
love  to  you  every  day  I  saw  you,  and  you  musf 
have  known  it,  and  you  never  told  me  a  word 
or  gave  me  a  hint  of  this.  No,  and  how  could 
I  suppose  such  a  thing?  How  could  I  suppose  you 
were  going  to  marry  Captain  Marion  or  anybody 
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when  you  talked    to    me    as  you    did?    I  thought 
you  cared  about  me,  Miss  Rowan,    I  did  indeed." 

"For  shame  r*  she  answered,  *' to  speak  to  me 
in  this  rude  and  cruel  way.  For  shame  to  say^ 
that  I  encouraged  you!  Why  I  knew,  and  every- 
body else  knew,  that  you  were  in  love  with  Me-^ 
lissa  Aquitaine.  Everyone  said  you  were.  You 
said  yourself  you  were.  You  told  Mr.  Aquitaine 
so.  Captain  Marion  knew  it.  We  all  knew  it» 
There;  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  this.. 
Pray  go  away  and  leave  me.  I  am  perfectly  safe 
here.  Oh,  I  see  Captain  Marion — yes,  there  he 
is,  that  is  he." 

"It  is  Captain  Marion,"  Clement  said.  "He 
is  looking  for  you.  I  will  bring  him  to  you;  we 
can  easily  make    our   way   through.      Come  with 


me. 


Captain  Marion  was  squeezing  his  way  through 
the  crowd  as  well  as  he  could,  and  standing  on 
tiptoe,  and  straining  his  eyes,  evidently  on  the 
quest  for  Geraldine.  They  were  in  a  good-hu- 
moured part  of  the  crowd,  and  Clement  easily 
made  way  for  Geraldine,  and  gave  her  into  Cap- 
tain Marion's  charge.  Then  Clement  plunged 
deeply  into  the  thickest  of  the  multitude,  and  let 
any  living  wave  bear  him  whither  it  would. 

As  for  Geraldine,  she  felt  for  the  moment 
only  anger  against  Clement.  It  seemed  to  her  an 
insult  that  he  should  accuse  her,    or  even  suspect 
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her,    of  having    encouraged    him.       His    language 
seemed  to  say    that    she  had  acted  a  double  part 
with    him;    that    knowing    of   his    love    she    had 
allowed  it  to  grow,    and   had  not  said  a  word  to 
discourage  it.     She  felt  so  angry  that  at  the  time 
she  had  little  thought    left  for  anything  else,    for 
her  own  future,   or  Clement's,  'Or  for  Captain  Ma- 
rion.     Fortunately   for  her,    Captain  Marion    was 
not  likely  at  such  a  moment  to  study  her  manner 
^ery  closely.      If  she  seemed  disturbed    and  inco- 
herent,  he  naturally  would  set    that  down    to  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  scenes    from  which    she  had 
just  escaped.     So  she  went  home  that  night  think- 
ing little  of  the  danger    she  had  passed  through, 
and  in  which  so  many   others  had    been  involved, 
of  the  fate    of  the  Church   of  Free  Souls,    of  the 
melancholy  cloud  that  seemed  gathering  over  her 
<:oming  life.     She  could   only  think  of  the  friend- 
ship she  had   felt    for  Clement  Hope,    and  of  the 
>cruel  way  in  which  he  had  misunderstood  her.    It 
was  like  receiving  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  some 
loved  friend  to  whom   one    looked   only    for  ten- 
-derness  and  protection. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  END   OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  FREE   SOULS. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  that  now  presented  by 
the  crowd  on  Tower  Hill.  The  rescued  congregation 
would  of  themselves  have  formed  a  sufficiently 
motley  mass.  There  were  artisans  and  their 
wives  and  daughters,  earnest  young  clerks  of 
Dissenting  views  and  principles,  from  Peckham 
and  Camberwell,  and  there  were  fashionable  people 
from  the  West-end.  Some  of  the  ladies  belonging 
to  this  latter  class  sat  in  their  carriages,  wrapped 
in  cloaks  and  shawls,  and  waited  to  see  the  last 
of  the  fire  as  if  it  were  an  exhibition.  Men  of 
the  class  and  of  the  views  of  old  Matthew  Starr 
made  their  way  through  the  carriages  and  audibly 
grumbled  or  cursed  at  the  inmates,  denouncing 
them  as  aristocrats,  and  wanting  to  know  whether 
they  thought  they  were  seeing  a  show.  The  idea 
had  got  possession  of  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
regular  attendants  in  the  Church  of  Free  Souls 
that  the  fire  was  done  by  design,  and  according 
as  their  sympathies  led  them,  some  held  it  to  be 
the  malice  of  an  aristocrat:  some  believed  it  to 
be  the  act  of  an  unthinking  and  brutal  mob.  The 
freer  souls  were  convinced  that  an  ^  ignorant  and 
bigoted  population  of  the  lowest  class  around  the 
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hall  had  set  the  building  on  fire,  out  of  pure 
detestation  for  all  free  thought.  The  men  of  the 
class  of  Matthew  Starr  were  convinced  that  some 
devotee  of  the  bloated  aristocracy  had  done  the 
deed.  Not  a  few  believed  it  to  be  an  act  of  just 
vengeance  against  Montana  for  his  deceit,  and 
others  were  equally  convinced  that  it  was  the 
work  of  some  malevolent  creature,  some  sycophant 
of  the  higher  class,  who  hated  Montana  because 
of  the  great  things  he  had  done  for  the  poor. 

All  these  conflicting  emotions  made  the  crowd 
who    watched    the    fire    from  Tower    Hill    one   in 
which    an    unusual    element    of  bitterness    and   of 
passion    prevailed.      It  was   not   in   the  least    like 
the  crowd  which  ordinarily  rushes  together  to  see 
a  London  fire,  and  which,  save  for  those  who  are 
immediately  concerned  in  the  wreck,  has  no  thought 
but  one  of  idle  curiosity,    the  sort  of  crowd  that 
cheers  for  mere  lightness  of  heart,  and  a  sense   of 
amusement  and  excitement,    when   another  rafter 
falls  in  or  another  great  burst  of  flame  streams 
to    the    sky.     There    were    compressed    lips,    and 
white    faces,     and    passionate    looks    among     the 
spectators  who  were   massed   together   on  Tower 
Hill,  and  hardly  any  group  could  become  pressed 
against  another  without  showing   some  feeling  of 
antagonism,    just    as    certain    substances    brought 
together  start  flame  or  explosion.    It  was  believed 
now  that  almost  every  one,  if  not  actually  every  one, 
had  been  saved  from  the  burning  building.    At  least 
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it  was  certain  that  all  who  were  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  when  the  flames  broke  out  might  have  been  easily 
able  to  make  their  way  into  the  safety  of  the  open 
street.  But  there  were  some  among  the  crowd 
who  wondered  what  had  become  of  old  Matthew 
Starr.  There  were  some  of  his  fellows  to  whom 
he  had  more  than  once  dropped  his  grim  hints  of 
revenge,  and  who  could  not  help  thinking  that 
his  hand  must  have  been  in  this  deed.  They 
k)oked  about  for  him  everywhere,  but  could  not 
see  him. 

Lady  Vanessa  Barnes,  seated  composedly  in 
her  carriage,  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  at- 
tention. Many  of  the  younger  men,  as  they  were 
forced  against  the  carriage  by  the  swaying  of  the 
crowd,  looked  up  in  undisguised  and  simple  ad- 
miration at  her  stately  presence,  her  beauty,  and 
her  rich  dress.  But  some  others  of  different  mood 
scowled  at  her,  and  clenched  their  fists,  and 
muttered  bitter  words  under  their  breath.  Lady 
Vanessa  could  see  the  expression  of  each  kind  of 
emotion,  and  was  highly  amused  by  both  in  turn. 
She  had  lost  ^ght  of  those  whom  she  knew  in 
the  church,  and  she  waited  now  partly  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  the  end  of  the  business,  and 
partly  to  be  certain  that  Montana  had  got  off 
safe. 

Soon  she  saw,  to  her  great  relief  and  delight, 
Montana  pressing  his  way  through  the  crowd  and 
parrying  Melissa  in  his  arms.      She  could  see  lys 
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face  with  its  white  hue  and  steady  expression 
above  the  throng  almost  everywhere;  the  average 
height  of  that  throng,  many  of  them  poor  East- 
end  artisans  or  Borough  clerks,  was  not  great. 
Montana  was  evidently  astray  in  the  crowd  and 
trying  to  find  some  way  out.  Lady  Vanessa 
stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  called  to  him. 

Montana  saw  her,  and  made  for  the  carriage. 
Lady  Vanessa   could  not   help  admiring  the  mere 
physical    strength    with    which,    pushing    his    way 
through  the  crowd,   he  "carried   Melissa,   her   head 
reclining    on  -his  shoulder,  as   easily  as  if  she  had 
been    a  little    child.      But    Lady  Vanessa's    quick 
eyes    soon  told   her  that  the   nearer  Montana  ap- 
proached   to    the    carr/age    the    greater    was     the 
difficulty  which  he  had  in   making  his  way.     She 
began  to  think  that,    perhaps,   the  reason  was  be- 
cause of  the  personal  dislike  which  some* of  those 
around  her  seemed  to  have  for  herself  as  a  bloated 
aristocrat,    and  she   began   to   wish    she    had    not 
called  to  him  at  all.     But   as  Montana    still  came 
nearer,   and  she  could  hear  what  was  said  to  him 
and  of  him,    both   by  those   around    her  and   by 
those  a  little  farther  off,  she  became  satisfied  that 
there  was  a  strong  personal   hostility  to  Montana 
himself,  in  that  quarter  at  least,  and  that  most  of 
those  around    had  entirely  forgotten    her   in  their 
anger  against  him.      The  truth  was  that  most  of 
those  who  felt  any  strong  hostility  towards  Montana 
had   naturally  made  towards   that   part  of  Tower 
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Hill  where  they  saw  Lady  Vanessa  and  her  car- 
riage. Much  of  the  feeling  against  Montana  had 
begun  because  of  his  open  and  ostentatious  acquaint- 
ance with  this  fine  lady — this  daughter  of  a  duchess. 
It  so  happened,  too,  that  Trescoe's  little  band  of 
followers  had  taken  up  their  position  .near  the 
carriage,  out  of  a  sort  of  vague  design  of  their 
own. 

Trescoe  had  deserted  his  little  band  of  bravoes 
when  the  burning  of  the  church  deprived  him  of 
his  chance  of  interrupting  and  deposing  Montana. 
But  they  kept  together,  and  they  were  in  a  mood 
to  do  mischief.  He  had  brought  them  there  to 
make  a  disturbance,  and  they  were  not  content  to 
disperse  without  earning  their  money  in  some  way, 
and  making  what  they  would  have  called  a  "row" 
of  some  kind.  Therefore  they  instantly  and  in- 
stinctively joined  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
men  who  were  hooting  and  yelling  at  Montana. 
They  pressed  boisterously  nearer  and  nearer,  driv- 
ing the  others  in  upon  him,  at  last  forcing  him 
close  against  Lady  Vanessa's  carriage.  Some  of 
the  crowd,  of  those  whom  we  may  call  the  unpro- 
fessional disturbers  —  the  men  really  acting  on  a 
bitter  sense  of  supposed  injury — were  under  the 
impression  at  first  that  the  girl  Montana  carried 
in  his  arms  was  .dead,  that  she  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  fire,  and  that  he  was  to  blame  for 
the  whole  caljimity.  They  shouted  fiercely  at  him; 
some  of  them  shook  their  fists  in  his  face;    some 
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called  him  liar  and  traitor,  and  even  murderer.  He 
was  in  great  personal  danger.  He  could  not  see 
any  of  his  friends  near  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
surrounded  by  personal  enemies,  whose  temper 
was  made  the  more  dangerous  with  every  second 
of  time. 

"Chuck  her  up  here  I"  Lady  Vanessa  cried 
to  him,  blunt  of  speech  as  usual,  but  very  g^od- 
natured  and  courageous.  "All  right;  I've  g'ot  her! 
Now,  dear  child,  sit  down  here  with  me,  and  don^t 
be  frightened.  Jump  in,  Montana,  and  we  will 
get  away." 

"Where  is  your  husband?"     Montana  asked. 

"Never  mind  about  him.  He'll  be  all  right," 
Lady  Vanessa  cheerily  said.  "Nobody  has  any- 
thing to  say  against  him,  you  know.  You  get  in. 
Get  in  at  once,  man;  never  mind  those  fellows." 

Montana  turned  and  faced  the  crowd. 

"Not  I,"  he  said.  "I  will  never  turn  my  back 
upon  men  like  that.  I  have  given  my,  life  to  serve 
them  and  their  class;  and  if  they  choose  ta  assault 
me  or  to  murder  me  they  may.  I  was  never  afraid 
to  defend  them.  I  shan't  defend  myself  against 
them." 

Yet  Montana's  heart  turned  sick  at  the  thought 
of  what  seemed  certainly  before  him.  He  knew 
the  ways  of  crowds  well  enough.  He  knew  that 
the  most  excited  and  reckless  mob  will  fall  back 
for  a  moment  before  the  quiet,  steady,  unresisting 
defiance  of  one  man.     But  he  knew  also  that  the 
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moment  the  feeling  of  surprise  passes  away,  the 
moment  any  one  more  reckless  than  the  others 
makes  a  movement  df  attack,  the  crowd  will  rush 
blindly  to  their  revenge.  Mere  personal  fear  Mon- 
tana never  felt;  but  there  was  in  his  mind  a 
sickening  repugnance  to  the  thought  of  being 
dragged  about  by  a  crowd-  of  ruffians,  of  being 
struck  and  beaten,  and  thrown  down  and  trampled 
on;  of  trying  to  rise  and  being  knocked  down 
again;  of  all  the  unspeakable  degradation  which 
can  be  inflicted  upon  one  defenceless  man  by  a 
wild  crowd  in  an  instant  of  infuriate  and  savage 
passion.  For  a  moment  he  felt  a  keen  regret  that 
he  had  not  sacrificed  himself  resolutely  in  the 
Church  of  Free  Souls.  Was  it  possible  that  his 
career  was  to  end  here  and  thus— in  a  vulgar, 
ignoble  scuffle  in  the  mud  of  Tower  Hill?  He  could 
not  believe  it. 

In  his  soul  he  appealed  tohis  destiny  to  pro- 
tect him  against  this,  and  for  a  moment  he  felt 
exalted  into  new  spirit  by  his  own  appeal.  Yet 
in  one  other  moment  the  worst  might  have  come. 
Lady  Vanessa  stood  up  in  the  carriage  between 
Melissa  and  Montana,  in  order  that  the  girl  might 
not  see  what  was  going  on,  and  what  was,  yet  to 
happen.  She  called  to  Montana  again  and  again 
to  get  into  the  carriage,  and  said  she  would  drive 
through  the  lot  of  them,  and  drive  over  them 
and  bring  him  safe,  and  she  certainly  would  have 
attempted  it  if  Montana  would  have  consented  to 
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be  rescued  thus.     But  he  stood  firm  to  his  purpose 
not  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  crowd,   and  not  to 
resist  them.      Had  Trescoe  been   with    the  crowd 
he  would  have  held  back  his  little   band    at  least 
from  joining  in  a  cowardly  and  brutal  assault  on  one 
man.     Trescoe  had  brought  his  roughs  only  to  de- 
fend himself  in  case  of  need.     But  Trescoe  had  got 
separated  from  his  party  long  ago,  and  was  sulking 
somewhere  on  the  outskirts   of  the  crowd,    trying 
to  find  Marion    or    anyone    whom    he    knew    and 
anxious    how    to    get    out    of   the  whole  aflfair  as 
soon  as  possible.     There  really  seemed  no  chance 
for  Montana.      Suddenly  Lady  Vanessa,  standing 
up  as  she  was,  saw  a  movement  through  the  crowd 
near  to  her,  but  on  the  other  side  of  Tower  Hill. 
She  saw  that  a  rush  was  evidently  being  made,  a 
powerful  and  resolute  rush  by  a  number  of  men, 
apparently   coming    to    Montana's    rescue.       They 
began  to  shoiit  as  they  came  near,  and  Lady  Va- 
nessa  saw,    as    the   light    of  a  flame    high    in  air 
passed  over  his  upturned  face,  that  Clenient  Hope 
was  among  them.     She  called  to  him,  waved  her 
parasol,   and   pointed,  and  gesticulated.      Clement 
was  indeed  coming  to  Montana's  help.     Soon  after 
he  had  left  Geraldine  and  was  rushing  wildly  through 
the  outer  fringe  of  the  crowd,    some   men   whom 
he  did  not  know  at  first  ran  up  against  him,  and 
one  of  them  put  his  hand  on  Clement's  chest. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "Mr.  'Ope,  they're  going 
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to  kill  Mr.  Montana  over  yonder — you  ain't  a-going 
to  stand  that?" 

"Who  are  going  to  kill  him?"  Clement  asked 
in  wonder. 

"Don't  know,"  the  man  breathlessly  answered, 
"but  I'm  told  they're  some  pals  of  old  Mat  Starr's, 
or  they  re  bruisers  from  the  West-end,  hired  fellows 
I'm  told,  but  I  don't  know." 

"Where  is  Montana?" 

"I  don't  know,  but,  I'm  told  he's  gone  to  a 
•carriage  somewhere." 

"Come  along,"  said  Clement,  "get  all  the  fel- 
lows you  can.  Let's  force  our  way  through;  call 
to  everybody  as  you  pass." 

He  had  a  goodly  number  v/ith  him  to  begin 
with,  and  as  they  drove  their  way  through  they 
shouted  to  everyone  that  Montana  was  attacked, 
that  Montana  was  in  dapger,  and  that  they  must 
go  to  his  rescue.  Montana  was  still  by  far  the 
strongest  in  popularity  there,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  crowd  through  whom  they  passed  only 
needed  the  word  that  he  was  in  peril  to  make 
them  wild  to  get  at  his  supposed  assailants.  Cle- 
ment had  only  too  many  followers;  sometin^ss  the 
*  whole  bulk  of  the  crowd  at  a  particular  point 
seemed  to  be  with  him,  and  they  often  made  their 
progress  more  slow  than  it  might  have  been. 
Clement  was  wondering  whether  they  could  ever 
get  to  Montana,  whether  they  could  make  their  way 
through  the  dense  crowd,  whether  they  could  dis- 
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cover   where    he  was  in    time  to    be    of  any  use^ 
when    he  heard  the  voice  of  Lady  Vanessa.     He 
saw    her,    and   her  carriage,  and  he  knew  by  her 
gestures   that   Montana  was  near.     One  sole  idea 
of  tactical  policy  occurred  to  Clement.   It  was  the 
only  plan    he  could  think   of  at  the  moment,    all 
bewildered    and    ignorant    as    he   was   as    to  what 
was  going  on.     "There  can't  be  any  harm  done,'' 
he  thought,    "if  we   try  to  clear   a  space    round 
Lady  Vanessa's    carriage."      He  shouted    to  those 
behind  him,  "Come  on,  men,  clear  the  way  before 
the  carriage.      Clear   everyone  away   between    the 
carriage  and    the  railings.     But   look   out  for  Mr. 
Montana!"     He    knew   that    even  in  their  wildest 
confusion  Montana's    friends    would    recognise    his 
form,    and    he    assumed    that   Montana   would    be 
somewhere  near   the  carriage.     With  the  impetus 
of  their  rush    and  the    force  of  the  crowd  behind 
them,  hundreds  of  whom   followed  from  mere  cu- 
riosity, they  literally  went  over  the  comparatively 
small    band  of  Montana's  assailants.     Some  were 
rolled    under    the    carriage,     some    flung    to    the 
railings    of    the    tower  on    the    other  side,    some 
driveji    back,    jammed    against    the  crowd   behind 
them,    far  in  the  direction  of  the  Minories.     In  a 
few    seconds    Montana    was    surrounded    by    his 
friends. 

It   was   only  at    that    moment  that  Montana 
recognised  Clement,     "Thank  you,  Hope,"  he  said 
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quietly — "thank   you  very   much.     I  shan't  forget 
this." 

Melissa  leaned  forward  with  eyes  of  excite- 
ment, terror,  and  joy.  She  saw  not  without  sur- 
prise that  Clement  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  the 
hero  of  the  hour. 

"Now  jump  in,"  said  Lady  Vanessa,  "and 
we'll  get  out  of  this  at  once.  Mr.  Hope,  you 
seem  in  a  sort  of  command  here;  perhaps  you 
will  kindly  help  to  get  the  horses'  heads  round. 
We  don't  want  to  trample  any  decent  people  if 
we  can  help  it." 

Clement  and  his  friends  exerted  themselves. 
A  score  of  men  on  either  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  a  vigorous  group  in  front,  made  way  as  well 
it  could  be  done.  And  now  the  police  began  to 
arrive  in  formidable  numbers,  and  the  chances  of 
a  riot  were  over.  Clement,  to  his  great  satisfac- 
tion, heard  the  carriage  at  last  rattling  away  along 
Thames  Street,  and  he  turned  once  again  from 
the  scene  of  tlie  night's  adventures,  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  wholly  gone,  and  his  heart  again 
sinking  with  disappointment  and  bleeding  with 
wounded  love.  He  hardly  knew  where  he  went, 
or  how  he  passed  some  of  the  later  hours  of  that 
night.  Certainly,  he  never  '  could  tell  by  what 
way  he  got  from  the  Tower  to  some  point  at  least 
two  miles  farther  eastward.  But  suddenly  jostling 
against  some  late  wanderers  he  wakened  from  a 
kind   of  walking   dream,    and    found   that  he   was 
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lost  in  a  maze  of  squalid  streets  somewhere  in  the 
Wapping  region,  and  that  the  grey  dawn  was 
-coming  up  in  mist  and  thin  droppings  of  disnial 
rain.  It  must  have  been  raining  some  time,  for 
his  coat  was  wet.  He  wandered  drearily  back 
again  and  crossed  Tower  Hill  once  more.  Passing 
the  street  where  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  had 
stood,  he  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  ruins.  He 
followed  the  humour  which  we  are  all  apt  to 
pursue  in  our  egotistic  hours  of  suffering,  and 
seemed  to  associate  the  fate  of  that  forlorn  building 
with  the  wreck  of  his  own  life.  Every  hope  seemed 
to  be  as  completely  extinguished  within  his 
heart  as  the  flames  of  that  church  were  extinguished 
by  the  water  that  had  gushed  from  the  fire  engines. 
Not  those  ruins  themselves  seemed  bleaker  and 
more  hopeless  than  was  Clement's  heart  as  he 
went  on  westward  amongst  the  squalid  streets, 
and  cared  not  whither  he  was  going  or  what  he 
did. 

Only  one  human  creature,  besides  wretched 
old  Matthew  Starr  himself,  was  known  to  have 
perished  in  the  fire.  The  fireman  found  Starr's 
body  still  perfectly  recognisable,  in  the  room  which 
he  had  converted  into  a  little  magazine  of  com- 
bustibles. Outside  the  door  of  this  room,  on  its 
threshold,  divided  from  the  body  of  Starr  only 
by  the  remains  of  the  half-burnt  door,  was  found 
a  dead  woman.  She  was  dead  rather  from  suffo- 
-cation  than  from  fire.     She  was  gaily  dressed,  and 
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seemed  young.  Some  professed  to  recognise  her^ 
and  said  it  was  Matthew  Starr's  daughter.  Whether 
in  some  fit  of  penitence  she  had  gone  to  the 
Church  of  Free  Souls  and  found  that  her  father 
was  there,  and  when  the  fire  broke  out  tried  to 
get  at  him  and  so  perished,  was  never  known. 
But  those  who  professed  to  identify  her  were 
positive  that  it  was  she;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Fanny  Starr  was  not  seen  any  more  from  that 
day.  Starr's  freak  of  vengeance  would  seem  to 
have  wholly  missed  its  mark:  it  struck  himself 
and  the  daughter  for  whose  sake  he  sought  revenge. 
To  be  sure  it  struck  the  Church  of  Free  Souls. 
That  temple  was  gone.  It  never  rose  from  its 
ashes  a  temple  again.  The  site  was  soon  occu- 
pied and  turned  to  profitable  account.  On  the 
ruins  of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls,  there  stands 
a  stately  gin-palace.  Somewhere  about  the  spat 
from  which  Montana  poured  forth  his  dreams  ot 
a  regenerated  existence  for  men  and  women,  and 
where  Geraldine  saw  him  standing  erect  and  hold- 
ing Melissa's  hand,  a  plump  and  saucy  barmaid 
now  works  a  beer-engine  and  smiles  on  all  comers. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

LADY  VANESSA'S  BENEVOLENT  INTERVENTION. 

Montana's  popularity  lighted  up  again  after  the 
events  on  Tower  Hill.    The  fire  was  the  talk  of  Loiv 
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don  for  days  after.  The  waning  season  flickered 
up  once  more  into  a  sort  af  animation  as  society 
discoursed  of  that  eventful  evening.  People  who 
had  given  up  all  idea  of  meeting  their  friends  any 
more  that  season  got  up  little  improvised  dinner 
parties  to  discuss  the  whole  affair.  The  various  versions 
of  the  night's  events  kept  curiosity  and  criticism 
alive  by  their  conflicting  authorities  and  assurances. 
The  first  report  that  spread  through  London  was 
that  the  Church  of  Free  Souls  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  a  hostile  and  organised  band,  and  that 
Montana  was  actually  killed  in  the  struggle  which 
followed.  Then  there  came  a  legend  that  Montana 
had  lost  his  life  in  rescuing  a  girl  from  the  burn- 
ing. This  presently  softened  down  to  the  story 
that  he  had  Very  nearly  lost  his  life,  but  had 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  girl  and  himself.  Rumours 
differed  widely  as  to  the  rescued  damsel.  Some 
who, ^ of  course,  were  not  in  society,  said -it  was 
a  fashionable  and  great  lady,  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Magdiel;  that  Montana  had,  with  super- 
human strength  and  daring,  succeeded  in  carrying 
her  from  the  burning  building,  climbing  heights 
and  making  descents  in  the  midst  of  flames  which 
Asmodeus  himself  could  hardly  have  braved. 
Society,  however,  knowing  Lady  Vanessa  Barnes, 
was  sceptical  about  this,  even  from  the  first. 
Lady  Vanessa  was  rather  too  tall  and  nobly  built 
to  be  easily  carried  in  the  arms  even  of  a  hero 
of  romance.     Of  course  rumour  was  not  unanimous 
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in  ascribing  to  Montana  deeds  of  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice.  Some  stories  would  have  it  that  he 
was  attacked  by  numbers  of  men  and  women 
whom  he  had  deceived,  and  whose  hopes  he  had 
blighted,  and  that  so  far  from  showing  any  courage 
he  had  made  an  exhibition  of  the  white  feather. 
There  were  whisperings  about  an  injured  husband 
having  taken  part  in  the  turmoil,  and  made  out 
of  it  an  opportunity  for  avenging  his  own  personal 
wrongs.  But  the  important  thing  for  Montana 
seemed  to  be  that  it  set  him  up  again  as  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  that  everyone  talked  of  him  and  read 
about  him,  that  the  papers  were  full  of  paragraphs, 
leading  articles,  and  letters  concerning  him,  and 
that  the  police  were  busily  at  work  to  find  ^out 
the  nature  of  the  organisation  through  whose  action 
the  Church  of  Free  Souls  had  been  destroyed. 
Late  as  the  period  was,  any  enterprising  hostess 
might  have  counted  on  filling  her  rooms  to  excess 
if  she  could  have  only  made  it  known  that  the 
company  were  invited  to  meet  Montana. 

Montana  himself  looked  at  the  event  with  very 
different  ey^s.  He  saw  in  it  nothing  heroic,  or 
gratifying,  or  exciting,  but  only  a  degradation  to 
his  life  and  a  menace  to  the  future  of  his  career. 
After  all  that  he  had  done  to  exalt  himself  in 
England  to  the  position  of  unchallenged  leader  of 
a  great  movement,  to  the  position  indeed  of  lay 
priest  and  prophet  his  efforts  had  only  resulted 
in  a  vulgar  street  riot,    in  a    personal  attack  on 
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himself,    from    which    he    had    to    be    saved    by 
the    sheer    physical    strength    of   a   friendly   mob. 
However    the    newspapers    or    any    ordinary    ob- 
servers    might     look     on     it,     this     sequel      ta 
his    labours    was    to   Montana  a  cruel    anti-climax 
and   bitter  humiliation.      Many  and  many  a  time 
did  he  in  his  bitterness   feel  deliberate  regret  that 
he  had  not  sacrificed  himself  in  the  burning  ruins 
of  the  Church  of  Free  Souls.      It  was  a  mistake 
he   kept  saying   to    himself  over   and  over  again 
If  he  had  known  what  was  to  come  of  it  he  would 
have  remained  within  the  burning  house  and  brought 
his  career  to  a  close  then   and  there^      From  his 
boyhood  his  worship  had  been  for  his  career  rather 
than  for  himself.     What  was  to  become  of  himself 
personally  he  cared  comparatively  little^    The  great 
thing  was    to    have  a  brilliant  career,    and    if   he 
must  disappear  suddenly,  to  disappear  as  a  comet 
does,  not  to  be  put    out   like  the   gas  jet,    or  to- 
flicker  ignobly  into  darkness  like  the  candle.     He 
found  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  his    little  Indian 
summer  of  revived  popularity,  brooding  constantly 
over  the  next  chapter  of  his  career,  thinking  and 
thinking  what  he  was  to  do  to    recover  from  his 
late  humiliation,  and  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
anti-climax. 

Something  he  was  resolved  to  do.  If  he  had,, 
at  any  moment  during  that  short  time  when  he 
still  believed  he  was  to  marry  Geraldine  Rowan,^ 
some  thought  of  settling  into  a  calm  secluded  life 
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of  happiness,  he  had  no  such  idea  now.  His  one 
purpose  now  was  to  find  some  way  of  ending 
with  dignity.  He  cared  but  little  for  the  death 
of  Matthew  Starr.  As  he  had  often  said,  he  felt 
no  regret  for  people's  deaths.  Men  and  women 
had  to  die  sometime,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a 
matter  of  singularly  little  consequence  whether 
they  died  to-day,  or  next  year,  or  in  ten  years 
to  come.  This  w^as  his  measure  for  himself  as 
well  as  for  others.  He  hardly  bestowed  two  mi- 
nutes' thought  on  the  fate  of  old  Starr,  and  when 
he  had  once  expressed  a  sort  of  chill  and  formal 
regret  for  his  formal  follower  he  alluded  to  the 
subject  no  more. 

Montana's  revived  popularity  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  him  again  into  frequent  companionship 
with  Lady  Vanessa  Barnes.  Through  him  Lady 
Vanessa  became  drawn  into  sudden  intimacy  with 
Captain  Marion  and  his  group.  She  visited  them 
at  all  times.  Her  ponies  were  seen  standing  for 
hours  together  at  Captain  Marion's  door.  She 
brought  Mr.  Barnes  there  more  often  perhaps  than 
he  cared  for,  but  he  bore  it  with  manful  patience, 
and  talked  a  great  deal  to  Sydney  Marion,  who 
felt  therefore  intensely  grateful  to  him.  He  seemed 
to  like  her  society,  she  thought;  he  was  one  of 
the  few  men  who  appeared  to  do  so,  and  it  was 
only  in  keeping  with  her  fate  that  he  should  be 
a  married  man  and  married  to  a  great  lady. 

Lady  Vanessa  was  greatly    interested    in  the 

Vol.  II.  .  O 
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whole  group.  She  concerned  herself  much  with 
the  approaching  marriage  and  the  marriage  arrange- 
ment of  Montana  and  Melissa.  She  was  charmed 
with  Geraldine.  She  pronounced  Captain  Marion 
an  old  dear,  and  said  he  was  just  the  man  with 
whom  a  pretty  niece  ought  to  enter  a  drawing- 
room.  She  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  Geral- 
dine's  uncle,  and  at  last  Geraldine  dropped  all 
further  protest.  Marion  and  Geraldine  had  not 
yet  mentioned  to  any  one  but  Montana  the  fact 
of  their  engagement,  and  they  were  not  likely  to 
begin  their  confidences  with  Lady  Vanessa.  Every 
one  in  the  group  liked  Lady  Vanessa  but  Melissa. 
Melissa  could  not  forgive  her  for  even  having  been 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  won  the  admiration 
of  Montana.  Geraldine  frankly  liked  her,  and,  in 
familiar  phrase,  "took  to  her." 

"I  never  knew  a  great  lady  before,"  she  said 
to  Sydney  Marion,  "and  I  always  thought  there 
would  be  something  distant  and  haughty  about 
them,  in  America  we  have  a  kind  of  idea  that 
all  English  aristocrats  are  terribly  haughty;  that 
they  keep  everybody  else  at  a  distance.  But  I 
don't  find  her  so.  I  find  it  hard  to  remember 
when  I  am  with  her  that  she  is  any  higher  in 
class  than  myself  She  seems  to  me  to  be  older, 
although  I  don't  believe  she  is;  but  that  is  about 
all  the  difference  I  see." 

Lady  Vanessa  was  quite  happy  in  having 
discovered  the  Marions,    and  Geraldine,    and  Me- 
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lissa,  and  having  some  new  group  in  whom  to 
interest  herself.  This  was  partly  out  of  genuine 
good  nature. ,  She  was  a  high-spirited,  happy,  ge- 
nial creature— a  sort  of  compound  of  tomboy  and 
beneficent  busybody — clever,  shrewd,  and  coura- 
geous^ ignorant  as  a  school-boy,  but,  unlike  a 
school-boy,  not  devoid  of  tact. 

It  must  be  owned  that  part  of  the  interest 
she  felt  in  her  new  friends  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  her  old  friends  had  left  town.  The  season 
was  over  for  her  and  her  set;  but  Mr.  Barnes 
could  not  leave  London  just  yet.  He  had  business 
engagements  to  which  he  stuck  as  closely  as 
though  he  had  not  married  the  .daughter  of  a 
duke.  Lady  Vanessa  was  really  very  fond  of 
him,  enjoyed  his  society,  and  would  not  leave 
town  without  him;  and  so  she  had  perforce  to 
stay.  Therefore,  the  Marions,  and  Geraldine,  and 
Melissa  were  as  welcome  to  her  as  a  new  toy 
or  a  new  playfellow  to  a  child  who  is  left  at 
home  while  his  family  are  away,  and  who  does 
not  at  first  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  "Ain't 
it  odd,"  Lady  Vanessa  would  say  sometimes, 
"how  we  are  left  alone  in  London?  We  are  the 
sole  survivors.  We  ought  to  do  all  we  can  for 
each  other,  and  try  to  make  the  place  as  bearable 
as  it  may  be,  for  there  is  nobody  else  to  talk 
to.  I  do  believe  I  shall  have  to  stay  with  Mr. 
Barnes  in  town  until  well-nigh  on  to  Christmas, 
and    you    will    be    gone    long    before  that,    Miss 
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Rowan;  and  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  myself 
thenr 

She  was  likewise  much  interested  in  Clement 
Hope,  and  asked  Geraldine  a  great  many  questions 
about  him.  She  said  she  was  sure  he  was  in  love 
with  somebody,  and  that  things  had  gone  wrong 
with  him.  She  offered  the  opinion,  which  made 
Geraldine  feel  for  a  moment  inclined  to  be  angr>% 
that  Clement  was  remarkably  like  the  man  who 
fell  out  of  the  balloon— that  is  to  say,  that  he  "wasn't 
in  it. "  She  opined  that  he  was  in  love  with  Syd- 
ney Marion. 

Geraldine  smiled  so  genuine  a  smile  at  this, 
that  Lady  Vanessa  gave  up  that  theory.  Then 
she  was  sure  he  was  broken-hearted  about  Melissa ; 
and  Geraldine  said,  with  some  hesitation,  answer- 
ing only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the 
whole  subject  if  possible,  that  she  fancied  he  had 
at  one  time  been  a  little  taken  with  Melissa,  but 
she  was  sure  there  was  nothing  serious  in  it,  and  • 
that  he  did  not  think  of  it  now. 

"Then  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Lady  Vanessa: 
"if  he  is  not  a  lover  of  yours,  Miss  Rowan,  I  don't 
Jcnow  what  to  make  of  it;  and*  I  am  sure  if  I  was 
.he  I  should  be  just  that." 

Geraldine  became  so  evidently  embarrassed, 
not  to  say  distressed  in  manner,  that  Lady  Va- 
nessa's quick  eyes  saw  in  a  moment  that  she  had 
struck  on  a  painful  truth  of  some  kind,  and  she 
iiad   the   politeness  and  good  nature  to  turn    the 
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talk  away  in  a  moment,  and  go  on  in  the  easiest 
way  to  some  other  conjecture  about  Clement,  leav- 
ing Geraldine  to  believe  that  she  had  not  formed 
the  faintest  suspicion  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  But  Lady  Vanessa  had  made  up  her  mind 
all  the  same  that  Clement  was  in  love  w4th  Geral- 
dine, and  either  that  Geraldine  was  not  in  love 
with  him,  or  that  some  obstacle  stood  between 
them.  Her  restless  good  nature  determined  at 
once  to  find  out  what  the  actual  condition  of  things 
was,  and  see  if  she  could  not  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  somebody.  She  was  an  excellent  camarade — 
probably  she  would  have  described  herself  as  a 
good  *par — and  she  felt  convinced  that  something 
was  amiss  between  Geraldine  and  Clement;  that 
they  were  a  pair  of  lovers,  or  would  be  if  they 
could,  and  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  stroke  for 
her  if  she  could  somehow  intervene  and  make  two 
lovers  happy. 

To  whom  would  any  fearless  intermeddler  in 
such  a  case  naturally  address  herself  but  to  the 
eldest  of  the  party?  Had  there  been  a  Mrs.  Ma- 
rion, Lady  Vanessa  would  have  gone  to  her  straight- 
way and  asked  her  a  series  of  direct  questions, 
and  got  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  But  there 
was  no  Mrs.  Marion,  and  therefore  Lady  Vanessa's 
quick  interest  directed  her  at  once  to  Captain 
Marion.  To  Lady  Vanessa  Captain  Marion  was 
simply  "a  dear  old  thing,"  "a  charming  old  man." 
Three-fourths    of  her  time   at    least   she   regarded 
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Geraldine  as  his  niece,  and  in  any  case  it  Avould 
not  have  occurred  to  her  to  think  that  Geraldine 
was  likely  to  be  his  wife. 

"You  never  come  to  see  nrie,  Captain  Marion," 
she  said  to  him  one  day;   "won't  you  let   me  give 
you  a  cup  of  tea  at  five?     We  are  all  alone  now, 
and  I  am  awfully  drear3^      It  would  be  an  act  of 
charity  on  your  part  to  come  and  talk  to   me  some 
afternoon.      Coming  and   dining   is   all   very   well; 
but  I  don't  get  any  talk  with  you,   and  you  have 
been  about  the  world  a  deal,*  and  I  am  very  fond 
of  soldiers;   I   like  every   soldier.      Do   come  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me.     I  have   some   lovely 
Russian  tea." 

Captain  Marion  could  not  but  be  flattered  by 
the  lively  lady's  frank,  pleasant  ways.  The  very 
tone  of  her  voice  had  a  good  nature  in  it  which  had 
a  charm  for  a  man  like  Marion.  He  did  not  know 
that  she  regarded  him  merely  as  a  dear  old  thing, 
and  even  if  he  had  known  it  he  would  have 
liked  her  none  the  less,  nor  felt  the  less  anxious 
to  go  and  take  a  cup  of  her  Russian  tea,  and  talk 
with  her.  So  he  paid  her  a  visit  one  day  alone. 
He  dressed  himself,  perhaps,  with  a  little  more 
than  his  usual  care,  and  looked  a  very  handsome, 
graceful  specimen  of  a  man  just  past  the  prime 
of  life,  who  has  been  a  soldier  and  a  traveller, 
who  liked  the  society  of  women,  and  could  always 
make  himself  agreeable. 

"What  a  darling  girl  your  Geraldine  is,"  Lady 
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Vanessa  said,  "and  that  handsome  young  fellow, 
Clement  Hope,  who  is  he?  Now  tell  me  some- 
thing about  him,  won't  you;  he  interests  me  greatly. 
There  is  a  picture  exactly  like  him  in  Venice,  I 
think,  or  Florence,  or  somewhere;  a  picture  of  a 
young  Venetian  painter,  I  think — just  the  same 
kind  of  eyes,  with  a  figure  like  that,  a  figure  that 
gives  you  the  idea  somehow  of  a  tall  young  tree 
a  little  bending  to  the  wind,  don't  you  know?  Dop^ 
it  strike  you  so,  Captain  Marion?"  \ 

"He  is  a  charming  young  fellow,"  Cafi^^nrr; 
Marion  said  earnestly.  "He  has  plenty  of  talent; 
but  he  has  led  too  lazy  a  life  up  to  this;  not  his 
fault,  I  should  say,  not  his  fault  at  all.  He  is 
going  to  turn  to  now  and  do  something  to  make 
his  life  useful  in  some  way." 

"Strikes  me  he  is  crossed  in  love,"  said  Lady 
Vanessa. 

Captain  Marion  smiled. 

"Well,  I  believe  there  was  something  of  the 
kind,"  he  said.  "I  hear  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
Melissa  Aquitaine." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  Lady  Vanessa  answered. 
"Don't  you  believe  a  word  of  that." 

"Ohl  but  there  was  something,  I  assure 
you." 

"Was  something?"  said  Lady  Vanessa.  "Yes, 
there  may  have  been  half  a  dozen  somethings.  I 
dare  say  there  were.  A  young  man  like  that 
does  not  get  to    his  time    of  life    without   having 
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had  a  good  many  somethings.  But  there  is  no- 
thing now.  He  does  not  care  about  her  now,  I 
can  assure  you." 

"How    do    you    know?"     asked     Marion,     in 
wonder. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  I  know — by  looking 
at  him — I  know  by  observing  things.  When  she 
comes  into  the  room  he  hardly  looks  up,  hardly 
observes  her.  Oh,  nol  it  is  not  that.  I  have 
quite  other  ideas,  Captain  Marion,  about  your 
young  friend.  You  make  your  mind  easy.  It  is 
not  the  future  wife  of  our  dear  Montana  he  cares 
about.     Oh,  no!" 

Captain  Marion  looked  astonished,  and  his 
expression  was  not  exactly  that  of  a  man  who 
feels  bound  to  make  his  mind  easy.  He  looked 
as  if  he  was  not  making  his  mind  easy. 

"It  is  Miss  Rowan,"  Lady  Vanessa  said,  nod- 
ding her  head  at  him  decisively;  "trust  to  me  for 
that.  What  is  wrong  between  them,  Captain 
Marion?  You  take  my  word  for  it;  he  is  in  love 
with  Miss  Rowan." 

Captain  Marion  almost  started.  "I  don't 
think,"  he  said — "No,  Lady  Vanessa,  I  am  sure 
— I  am  quite  sure — you  are  mistaken." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  Ask  any  woman  who  knows 
him,  and  has  seen  him.  She'll  tell  you  the  same 
thing.  Ask  Miss  Rowan.  She  will  tell  you.  I 
should  not  like  to  ask  her.  She  would  think  it 
rude,  perhaps;  but  there  is  something  strange,  and 
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I  want  to  set  it  right,  if  I  can.  Yes,  Captain 
Marion,  the  poor  young  man  is  in  love  with  Geral- 
dine,  and  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  give  you  any  odds- 
you  like  that  she  is  in  love  with  him." 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

MELISSA'S   HONEYMOON. 

The  crowning  event  of  Melissa's  life  had  come  offL 
She  had  attained  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
very  height  of  her  happiness.  The  wildest  dream 
of  her  fond  fancy  had  been  fulfilled.  She  was 
married  to  Montana.  The  marriage  took  place  m 
a  church  near  her  father's  house,  in  the  northern 
city,  and  after  the  ceremony  Montana  and  his  wife 
stayed  for  a  few  days  at  a  quiet  watering  place 
forty  or  fifty  miles  away.  It  was  not  any  of  the 
usual  resorts  of  couples  on  their  honeymoon,  but 
a  steady-going,  rather  out  of  the  way  place,  whiclv 
fashion  had  not  yet  found  out.  There  they  re- 
mained for  a  few  days,  but  for  a  few  days  only. 
Montana  had  his  preparations  to  make  for  his- 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  time  was  running, 
short. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Melissa  to  find  herself 
thus  alone  with  her  idol,  and  stranger  still  to  find, 
that  after  all  there  was  less  of  the  wonderful  and 
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more  of  the  commonplace  about  it  than  she  might 
have  imagined.  Montana  seemed  to  her  to  be  al- 
Avays  in  a  cloud  or  in  a  dream.  He  was  kindly 
to  her  in  every  way.  He  seemed  anxious  to  attend 
to  all  her  wishes,  and  even  to  forestall  them. 
But  there  was  nothing  about  him  of  the  genial  play- 
ful way  which  her  father  always  had,  and  which 
made  life  so  pleasant  for  her  with  Mr.  Aquitaine, 
if  she  could  only  have  known  it  at  the  time.  She 
was  married  to  Montana)  and  yet  she  did  not 
seem  to  have  approached  any  nearer  to  him  in 
spirit  than  when  they  walked  round  Tower  Hill 
that  day  together  and  she  conversed  with  him  for 
the  first  time.  A  curious  fact  is  that  until  the 
moment  when  he  signed  himself  "Edmund  Mon- 
tana," on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage,  she  did 
not  even  know  what  his  christian  name  was. 
Montana  walked  out  with  her  constantly  while 
they  were  staying  alone  on  what  ought  to  have 
been  their  honeymoon  trip,  a  honeymoon  of  three 
or  four  days.  He  conversed  with  her  a  great  deal, 
but  it  was  only  conversing  with  her.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  fond  close  talk  of  the  young  hus- 
band or  of  the  lover.  He  told  her  a  good  deal 
about  his  plans  with  a  cold  suavity  of  tone  that 
seemed  somehow  to  convey  to  her  the  idea  that 
he  did  this  as  a  matter  of  propriety  and  of  duty. 
His  manner  seemed  to  say,  although  nothing  could 
be  more  gracious  and  kind,  "I  dont  suppose, 
Melissa,  you   really  understand   much    about  this, 
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"but  we  are  now  husband  and  wife,  and  I  think  it 
is  part  of  the  duty  of  a  properly- minded  husband 
to  explain  all  his  plans  and  purposes  to  his  wife, 
even  though  she  may  now  and  then  fail  to  under- 
stand them.  So  I  tell  you  all  this,  Melissa,  but 
if  you  do  not  quite  understand  it  does  not  matter. 
I  have  performed  my  proper  part  in  telling,  and 
you  have  performed  yours  in  seeming  to  listen." 
Yet  the  little  girl  was  happy.  She  was  some- 
times rapturously,  ecstatically,  happy.  She  could 
sit  and  gaze  at  him  through  a  whole  evening. 
When  they  walked  together  she  could  look  away 
from  the  sea,  and  the  sky,  and  the  sunlight,  or 
the  stars,  and  only  turn  her  eyes  on  him,  her  one 
5tar.  It  was  enough  to  be  with  him,  and  to  lean 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  to  hear  his  voice, 
and  to  know  that  she  was  married  to  him,  and  bore 
his  name.  A  fearful  pride,  too,  mingled  in  her  joy; 
a  pride  full  of  dread  lest  anything  might  intervene, 
even  now,  to  take  him  from  her  or  to  make  him  for- 
get her.  She  dreaded  the  prospect  of  being  left  be- 
hind without  him  when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic; 
left  alone  in  the  house  that  once  was  so  pleasant 
to  her  but  now  would  be  so  dreary,  where  she 
could  only  spend  the  days  in  thinking  of  her  ab- 
sent husband  and  fearing  for  something  to  happen. 
She  would  have  besought  him  to  take  her  with 
him  to  America,  but  on  this  point  he  had  already 
declared  his  purpose,  and  she  had  not  the  courage 
^ven    to    expostulate.     Her    love   and   her    recent 
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suffering  seemed  to  have  washed  all  the  petulance 
and  all  the  high  spirit  away  from  her,  and  left 
her  submissive,  languid,  almost  broken  down.  Mr. 
Aquitaine,  too,  had  thought  at  first  it  would  be 
better  she  should  go  with  Montana  across  the  ocean^ 
but  Montana  seemed  to  have  given  him  some 
reasons  which  satisfied  him.  It  would  be  rough 
work  at  first,  and  if  Melissa  did  go  she  would 
have  to  be  left  behind  in  some  great  hostelry  in 
New  York,  or  at  farthest  in  Chicago,  while  her 
husband  laid  out  the  lines  of  his  colony.  Mr^ 
Aquitaine  agreed  that  this  would  not  do,  and  that 
Melissa  on  the  whole  would  be  safest  and  happiest 
In  her  father's  house  until  her  husband  could  re- 
turn for  her.  When  the  days  of  their  short  holi^ 
day  had  passed,  they  returned  to  Aquitaine's  home* 
Montana  was  not  to  go  back  to  London  any  more 
for  the  present,  but  was  to  leave  for  America 
without  seeing  the  metropolis  again.  Montana  was- 
anxious  to  get  away.  If  it  had  ever  been  his  na- 
ture to  show  impatience  he  would  have  shown  it 
now.  He  was  surprised  one  day  to  receive  a  letter 
from  Clement  Hope  in  which  Clement  told  hin> 
that  he  was  getting  sick  of  the  old  world,  and 
longing  to  begin  his  project  in  America;  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind  about  waiting  a  little  longer,, 
and  that  he  would  leave  Europe  by  the  same 
steamer  which  carried  Montana  westward.  Montana 
showed  the   letter  to  Mr.  Aquitaine,  and  asked  if 
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Aquitaine  could  suggest  any  explanation  of  Cle- 
ment's sudden  determination. 

"Surely,"  Aquitaine  said,  "you  and  he  had 
better  put  your  heads  together  and  combine  your 
projects.  What  can  you  want  of  two  separate 
■colonies  at  the  same  time?  You  don't  want  to 
run  in  rivalry,  and  besides,  Clement  Hope  knows 
nothing  about  these  things.  His  resources  will  run 
out  before  he  has  made  a  satisfactory  start.  He 
Jiad  much  better  go  in  with  you.  I  will  write  and 
tell  him  so." 

"I  should  be  very  glad,"  Montana  answered 
-coldly,  "of  his  helping  hand,  if  it  were  to  be  a 
helping  hand.  I  owe  him  a  good  turn:  I  hke 
him:  I  should  be  glad  to  make  use  of  him,  and 
to  assign  him  a  place  that  would  be  useful,  but  I 
don't  admit  partnerships  in  plans  like  mine.  I 
don't  hke  explaining  my  ideas  to  anyone  until  the 
moment  comes  for  putting  them  into  action,  and 
I  don't  always  care  to  explain  them  even  then. 
I  want  men  to  believe  in  me,  and  to  work  with 
me,  and  to  take  orders  and  to  ask  no  questions. 
I  am  afraid  Clement  Hope  has  got  it  into  his 
head  that  he  can  do  something  great  upon  his 
owi>  account.  Let  him  do  so  by  all  means.  The 
more  of  us  who  have  faith  in  ourselves,  and  can 
put  our  faith  into  action,  the  better.  But  I  could 
have  nobody  working  with  me  who  vvas  not  willing 
to  work  on  my  inspiration,  to  take  it  on  trust, 
and  do  as  he  was  ordered." 
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"I  should  think  Hope   would  be  delighted  to 
work  under  you." 

"I  don't  know.  Some  change  has  come  over 
him  lately.  He  seems  odd  and  cold,  and  he  has 
kept  away  from  me.  I  am  glad  to  find  by  this^ 
letter  that  he  offers  his  friendship  again.  I  shall 
take  it  just  as  it  is  offered.  I  owe  him  a  good 
turn,  as  I  have  said ;  and  I  never  look  for  offence. 
So  I  never  receive  any— or  seldom  at  least,"  he 
said  slowly  as  some  recollection  of  Trescoe  came 
into  his  mind.  "And  I  never  answer  coldness  by 
coldness. " 

Aquitaine  gave  vent  to  something  almost  like 
a  sigh.  "I  only  wish  you  would  answer  warmth 
by  warmth,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  looked  intc^ 
Montana's  impassive,  handsome  face,  and  thought 
of  poor  Melissa,  her  quick  impatient  temper,  her 
wild  love,  her  sudden  little  gusts  and  changes  of 
emotion,  her  longing  for  affection,  even  the  fitful 
poutings  with  which  she  sometimes  met  the  affec- 
tion when  it  was  offered,  and  he  wondered  what 
sort  of  life  would  be  before  her  in  the  long  future 
with  this  strange  husband,  who  had  taken  her,  not 
for  love,  but  only  out  of  charity. 

Montana  and  Melissa  often 'walked  out,  to- 
gether these  bright  evenings  of  early  autumn. 
Sometimes  they  wandered  along,  apparently  with« 
out  purpose,  through  suburbs  on  which  every  day^ 
warehouses  were  making  fresh  ravage,  along: 
patches  of  strand  by  the  river  which  were  menaced 
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every  week  by  new  experiment  in  dock  and  ware- 
house, and  through  greenwoods  which  had  already 
the  shadow  of  their  destination  to  building  lots 
cast  over  them.  Now  and  then  coming  to  some 
particular  spot,  Montana  struck  quite  away  from 
the  direction  in  which  hitherto  they  had  been 
going,  and  brought  Melissa  through  tortuous  wind- 
ings of  suburban  streets  and  roads  as  if  he  were 
looking  for  some  particular  place,  and  then  appa- 
rently having  failed  to  find  it,  or  having  found  it 
and  seen  enough  of  it,  turned  back  again  and  re- 
sumed their  old  track.  She  could  not  help  asking 
him  once  whether  he  knew  the  place  long  ago, 
and  he  answered  that  he  did,  that  he  had  been 
there  when  a  boy,  but  there  were  so  many  changes^ 
it  was  not  easy  to  know  any  place  again. 

One  evening  they  came  to  a  bank  just  above 
the  river.  It  was  on  the  verge  of  sunset,  and  they 
were  looking  westward.  Montana  stood  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  arm  of  his  companion  leaned  heavily  on  his, 
and  looking  down  to  Melissa  he  saw  that  she  was 
fatigued. 

"You  are  tired,"  lie  said.  "Let  us  sit  down 
here  for  a  moment" 

Looking  around  he  had  seen  that  there  was- 
a  wooden  bench  under  a  decaying  tree  not  far 
from  them.  He  brought  Melissa  to  it,  and  they 
sat  there.  For  all  that  Montana  could  'do  he 
could  not  bring  bis  thoughts  to  fix  themselves  on 
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Melissa.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  he  were  really 
married  to  her,  as  if  she  had  become  a  part  of 
his  life.  He  could  not  think  of  him  and  her  as 
living  on  together  through  years.  He  was  not  a 
man  given  to  regrets.  Things  that  were  past 
were  done  with  him,  as  with  Mark  Antony,  and 
when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  marry  Melissa  he  never 
went  back  upon  the  subject.  It  was  settled,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it.  But  the  conditions  under 
which  they  had  been  married  seemed  to  prevent 
him  from  entirely  realising  the  fact,  and  from 
admitting  it  as  part  of  his  life  and  of  his  thoughts.  He 
found  his  mind  wandering  away  from  her  and  his  eyes 
turned  vaguely  westward.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking 
at  first  that  his  own  course  would  soon  bear  him 
westward.  Suddenly,  however,  another  thought, 
a  memory,  came  into  his  mind.  The  scene,  the 
rplace,  were  not  indeed  the  same  as  those  which 
he  now  remembered  with  a  shock  of  disquiet,  and 
even  of  pain.  But  there  was  resemblance  enough 
to  cheat  the  mind  for  a  moment  into  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  same  place,  and  at  all  events 
Montana  and  his  young  wife  were  so  sitting  that 
their  eyes  naturally  turned  towards  the  setting  sun. 

Suddenly  he  rose  to  his  fe^t. 

"Come,    Melissa,"    he  said,    ^and    let    us    go 
away  from  this.     I  don't  like  this  place." 

"Why  not?"  Melissa  asked,  wondering.     "It's 
— it's  very  pretty,    isn't  it?" 
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"It  is  very  pretty,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't 
like  it.  It  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable.  I  don't 
know  why.  There  is  something  chilly  about  it. 
But  it  is  very  pretty,  and,  if  you  like,  we'll  stay 
here,"  he  said,  sitting  down  again. 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  care  about  it.  I  never  cared 
about  Nature  and  sunsets  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Nature  seems  to  me  awfully  dull,  and  all  sunsets 
are  very  much  like.  I  don't  want  to  stay  here. 
Let  us  walk  on  further." 

"You  don't  care  about  Nature?"  Montana 
said  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  not  quite  knowing 
what  he  was  saying. 

"No,"  Melissa  answered,  "I  only  care  about 
people,  and  not  about  many  of  them  either. 
Don't  you  remember  telling  me  once  that  in  this 
world  we  must  live  in  the  present  and  for  the 
present,  and  not  in  the  past?" 

"Did  I  tell  you  that?     Where  was  that?" 

"Oh,  don't  you  remember?  But  of  course 
you  don't;  you  would  not  remember  it  as  I 
remember  it,  you  have  no  reason  to.  Well,  it 
was  that  day,  that  first  day  that  ever  I  talked  to 
you— when  we  were  walking  together  on  Tower 
Hill.  You  said  we  both  agreed  in  opinion,  although,, 
then  I  don't  think  I  had  any  opinion  at  all.  I 
think  I  only  meant  that  I  was  not  troubling  my- 
self about  the  past,  because  I  was  only  troubling 
myself  about  you." 

Montana  turned   and   looked  into  her   wistful 

Vol.  II.  R 
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face,  and  the  eyes  seeking  his  own.  The  sight 
brought  the  old  memory  back  to  him. 

"Well,  let  us  go,  dear,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
care  about  Nature  either,  and  I  don't  want  to 
have  much  to  do  with  the  past  I  had  rather 
shut  it  out  from  me  if  I  could.  But  anyhow  I 
don't  like  this  place.  It  makes  me  uncomfortable. 
Let  us  gol" 

So  they  went  and  she,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
could  hear  him  murmuring  some  words  to  Jiimself. 
He  murmured  them  again  till  at  last  she  caught 
the  sound. 

"What  is  the  comet  of  a  season?"  she  asked. 

"What?"  Montana  asked  in  turn,  looking,  for 
him,  almost  confused. 

"The  comet  of  a  season?  You  have  been 
saying  that  over  and  over  again.  What  does  it 
mean?" 

"It  is  only  a  quotation  from  a  poem,  Melissa* 
I  am  not  certain  really  what  poet  it  is.  I  think 
it  is  Byron.  I  have  not  read  much  poetry,  but  I 
remember  these  words*" 

"They  are  pretty  words,"  said  Melissa,  "I 
wonder  what  they  mean?" 

"I  don't  know.  They  came  into  my  mind 
somehow.  I  heard  them  long  ago  in  a  place 
like  this." 

"All  comets  are  of  a  season,  are  they  not?" 
Melissa  asked,  seized  for  once  with  a  desire  to 
acquire   exact   knowledge.     "I  have   seen  ever   so 
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many  comets.  They  come  for  a  while,  and  shine 
ail  over  the  sky,  don't  they,  and  then  they  go 
away?" 

"Yes,"  said  Montana,  "that  is  so,  exactly." 

"But  they  come  back  again,"  Melissa  per- 
severed, "I  am  sure  the  same  comets  come  back 
again,  after  a  long  time  perhaps." 

"They  do,"  Montana  gravely  answered.  "That 
happens  in  the  sky,  Melissa;  with  the  comets 
that  appear  in  the  sky.  -But  I  think  those  words 
I  have  been  saying  mean  human  comets,  and  such 
comets  of  a  season  don't  always  re-appear.  When 
they  go  out,  they  are  not  seen  any  more,  and  it 
is  much  better  that  it  should  be  so,  much  better. " 

Melissa  was  silent.  She  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  his  words,  but  there  seemed 
something  in  them  melancholy  and  ominous,  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  their  way  home. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"THE  POWER  THAT  MADE  BOY  AND  GIRL." 

Never  were  there  more  miserable  days  than  those 
which  Clement  Hope  was  now  passing.  He 
suffered  intensely,  and  all  the  more  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  complain. 
His  idle  and    transient    passion    for    Melissa,    that 
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unreal  boyish  affectation  of  love,  had  been  foolishly 
cherished  by  him,  and  ostentatiously  exhibited  and 
proclaimed  after  the  fashion  of  youth,   when  it  is 
pleased  to  fancy  itself  in  love,    and    is    proud    of 
its  own  sham  and  self-delusion.     He  hated  to  think 
of  this  now.     He    looked    back    with    shame    and 
anger  upon    his    former   rhapsodies,    and    ravings,, 
and  attitudinisings  as  the   hopeless  lover   of  poor 
Melissa.     Such  folly,  he  felt,  took  away  from  hinx 
now  all  right  to  complain.     Why  should  Geraldine 
think  for  a  moment  of  one    like  him,    whom    she 
had  seen  only  the  other  day  apparently   steeped 
in  love  for  another  girl,    a    girl    far    beneath    her 
own  level  in  intellect  and  in  heart,  and  how  could 
she  now  be  expected  to  regard  him  in  any  serious 
light  ?     She  could  but  laugh  at   him   and    despise 
him.     Only  for    his    colonisation    scheme    and    its 
incessant  demands  and  details  Clement  sometimes- 
felt  as  if  his  life  could  not  go  on;   as  if  he  must 
have  ended  all  the  difficulty   by  going  out  of  his 
senses.     The  nights  above  all  were  trying  to  him. 
He  came  home  late  and  tired  to  the  lonely  house 
looking  on  the   dismal    canal,   and    he    could    not 
sleep.     He  mounted  the  little   observatory  on  the 
roof,  and  looked  abroad  over  the  trees  and  grass^ 
of  the  park,  and  saw    the    sky    reddened    by    the 
lights  of  the  great  city.     He  outwatched  the  bear 
and  the  "sun  of  the    sleepless,"    the  "melancholy 
star,"  and  only  fell  into  a  fitful  sleep  at  last  when 
morning  had  come  and  the  roads  and  streets  began 
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to  be  active  again.  Sometimes  he  went  out  before 
the  dawn,  and  wandered  about  the  roads,  and 
climbed  a  little  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
which  he  had  a  confused  view  of  London  shining 
somewhere  in  the  near  distance,  like  a  mass  of 
glowworms  in  a  hollow.  He  hated  Ihe  lonely 
ghostly  house,  and  yet  he  would  not  leave  it  to 
live  anywhere  else.  He  would  not  leave  it  even 
for  a  night.  He  felt  a  kind  of  savage  self-torturing 
pleasure  in  condemning  himself  to  its  loneliness, 
and  its  shadows  and  its  memories.  Day  and  night 
the  one  feeling  possessed  him.  He  had  found  put 
his  love  too  late,  and  had  found  out  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  love. 

Sometimes  he  raged  at  Geraldine,  and  told 
himself  that  she  was  marrying  only  for  money,  for 
a  home,  for  position,  that  she  was  throwing  away 
her  youth  and  her  beauty'  and  her  intellect  on  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  selling  herself, 
as  many  another  girl  was  doing,  for  mere  worldly 
advantage.  Such  a  thought  filling  him  for  the 
time  with  an  angry  feeling  against  the  girl  gave 
him  the  momentary  courage  of  resentment.  But 
he  soon  found  that  courage  bought  at  such  a  cost 
is  not  worth  having  even  to  a  disappointed  lover. 
It  is  only  like  the  courage  supplied  by  the  mad- 
dening stimulus  of  some  strong  drink.  It  is  facti- 
tious and  unwholesome,  and  leaves  its  dismal  hours 
of  reaction  and  depression,  its  lonely  wasting 
heartache,  instead  of  the  headache  which  the  other 
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excitement  bequeaths  in  eying.  And,  besides, 
Clement  was  not  in  his  right  mind  when  he  allowed 
such  a  thought  to  possess  him,  even  for  a  moment. 
He  knew  this.  He  never  could  believe  anything 
evil  of  Geraldine.  Let  her  motive  be  what  it  would 
it  must  be  a  good  one  and  worthy  of  her.  He 
could  only  suppose  that  she  either  did  love 
Captain  Marion — after  all  such  things  had  happened 
— or  that  she  felt  she  could  care  for  no  one 
else  in  the  sense  of  deepest  love,  and  was  there- 
fore willing  to  marry  a  man  for  whom  she  had  a 
sincere  respect  and  affection.  Anyhow  it  was  all 
the  same  to  Clement,  she  was  lost  to  him.  She 
never  could  even  know  how  truly  he  loved  her> 
and  how  fully  he  appreciated  her.  That  bitter 
immemorial  remonstrance  with  fate  which  the 
disappointed  lover  makes,  "if  she  could  only  know" 
— "if  she  could  only  understand  all" — that  remon- 
strance was  always  in  Clement's  heart,  if  not  on 
his  lips.  He  himself  had  rendered  this  impossible. 
She  never  could  know  him  as  he  really  was,  never 
could  understand  that  his  love  for  her  was  deep 
and  real,  and  even  in  his  sufferings  he  could  not 
hope  for  kindly  sympathy.  Nothing  was  left  for 
him  but  to  go  away,  and  never  to  come  back 
again.  On  this  he  was  resolved.  He  would  not 
return  to  England. 

While  in  this  mood  he  received  one  day  a 
few  friendly  lines  from  Montana,  thanking  him  for 
the  part  he  had  taken    in    the    rescue    on    Tower 
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Hill,  and  expressing  a  regret  that  they  could  not 
meet  again  before  Montana  left  for  America.  At 
once  the  thought  came  into  Clement's  mind,  "Why- 
wait  any  longer?  Why  not  go  to  America  at 
once,  and  in  the  vessel  with  Montana?"  The 
thought  became  a  resolve-  He  wrote  to  Montana, 
and  told  him  of  his  determination. 

The  thought  that  he  was  to  leave  England 
so  soon  gave  Clement  new  strength  and  courage. 
Say  what  we  will,  we  can  none  of  us  in  our  souls 
believe  that  in  changing  our  skies  we  do  not 
change  our  hearts.  It  is  impossible  not  to  indulge 
in  the  fond  fancy  that  every  grief  is  cured,  that 
every  disappointment  is  redeenried  and  repaired  by 
the  simple  process  of  going  away.  Peace  always 
seems  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  yonder  purpling 
mountains;  peace,  too,  and  refreshment  to  the 
weary  heart  will  aways  seem  to  lie  a  shadowy 
land  of  gold  across  the  sea.  The  thought  of  going 
away  is  almost  like  the  knowledge  of  coming  death; 
it  pacifies  wild  emotions,  makes  disappointment 
seem  a  trivial  thing,  and  vaguely  promises  a  re- 
newal of  love  and  hope  and  youth.  So  Clement 
began  to  feel,  now  that  his  going  away  from  Eng- 
land was  but  a  question  of  days.  Willingly  would 
he  with  Byron's  hero  have  told  the  vessel  that 
was  to  carry  him  that  he  cared  not  "what  land 
thou  bear'st  me  to,  so  not  again  to  mine."  Such 
were  Clement  Hope's  feelings;  and  for  the  hour 
they  were    as    strong    and    as    sincere    as    human 
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feelings  well  can  be.     He  was   in    the    true    exile 
mood — unless  things  should  change. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Vanessa's  words  had  sounded 
a  note  of  alarm  in  Captain  Marion's  mind.  The 
alarm  was  the  more  keen  because  the  impression 
given  from  outside  only  corresponded  after  all 
with  a  certain  impression  that  had  lon^been  form- 
ing itself  within.  In  order  to  continue  even 
moderately  satisfied  with  himself,  Marion  had  had 
to  assure  himself  many  times  of  late  that  he  was 
doing  the  best  thing  he  could  for  Geraldine  in 
marrying  her.  He  sometimes  found  himself  looking 
at  her  with  a  certain  tender  and  pitying  glance, 
contrasting  for  the  moment  her  bright  youth  with 
his  advancing  years,  and  wondering  to  himself 
whether  a  girl,  however  high-minded  and  devoted, 
could  be  happy  with  a  husband  so  much  older 
than  herself.  "It  is  all  very  well,"  he  used  to  think, 
"for  the  present"— used  'to  think,  that  is  to  say, 
in  his  moments  of  doubt  and  despondency,  "It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  present — or  not  all  very  well 
— but  how  will  it  be  ten  years  hence  when  she 
is  little  more  than  thirty — and  a  married  woman 
is  only  in  her  prime  then — and  I  shall  be  far  on 
the  shady  side  of  sixty?  Am  I  doing  wrong  to 
the  girl?  She  is  only  marrying  me  to  please  me. 
Am  I  doing  a  mean  and  shabby  thing?"  Then, 
again,  as  Geraldine  brightened  up  when  he  talked 
to  her,  he  told  himself  it  was  all  for  the  best,  that 
he    would    make    her    happy,    that    he    would   be 
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perhaps  more  devoted  to  her  than  a  younger  man 
might  be,  and  he  looked  around  the  circle  of  those 
ivhom  he  Icnew,  and  he  saw  no  young  man  worthy 
•of  her  whom  he  could  suppose  Geraldine  would 
marry.  Many  a  time  the  idea  came  to  his  mind 
that  if  Clement  Hope  had  not  been  so  absurd 
as  to  fall  in  love  with  Melissa,  he  would  have 
been  a  young  man  whom  Geraldine  might  have 
cared  for.  For  a  time  Captain  Marion  could  always 
remind  himself  that  he  was  saving  Greraldine  from 
the  influence  of  Montana,  and  at  Geraldine's  own 
request.  How  unlucky,  he  thought  again  and  again, 
that  Montana  should  ever  have  come  amongst 
them.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  influence 
<yf  any  one  man  could  be  so  strangely  disturbing 
to  a  whole  group  of  people?  Nothing  was  the 
sarpe  since  Montana  came.  Marion's  daughters 
were  not  the  same  to  him.  Katherine  and  her 
husband  were  not  the  same.  Melissa  was  not  the 
same.  Mr.  Aquitaine  was  not  the  same.  Geraldine 
and  Marion  were  thrown  together  strangely  in  a 
manner  hardly  welcome  to  either,  utterly  unexpected, 
and  all  because  of  Montana's  coming.  This  mood 
of  occasional  doubt  and  occasional  reassurance 
prevailed  uijtil  Montana's  offer  of  marriage  to 
Melissa  and  her  acceptance.  Then  Captain  Marion's 
position  became  one  of  still  greater  doubt.  Now 
that  Geraldine  was  free  from  the  importunity  of 
Montana,  and  from  what  she  seemed  to  think  the 
dangerous  spell    of  his    influence   over    her,    how 
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would  she  feel  with  regard  to  her  engagement  to^ 
marry  Marion? 

While  such  doubts  were  filling  his  mind  came 
Lady  Vanessa's  direct  outspoken  words.  Marion 
for  a  moment  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy  as  keen  as 
if  he  had  been  really  a  young  man  madly  in  love 
with  Geraldine,  and  had  been  deceived  by  her. 
He  went  home  that  day  determined  to  open  his 
eyes  and  see  for  himself;  determined,  too,  for  all 
his  pangs  of  jealousy,  to  take  care  that  Geraldine's 
happiness  was  cared  for,  whatever  might  occur, 
first  of  all.  He  thought  of  going  directly  to  Geral- 
dine and  asking  her,  but,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, he  felt  that  this  would  be  a  rough  and  clumsy 
step  to  take.  Geraldine  was  a  candid  girl,  and 
she  had  never  yet  hinted  to  him  or  allowed  him 
to  suspect  that  she  cared  for  anyone  more  than  for 
him.  She  was  a  girl,  as  he  knew,  with  a  strict 
sense  of  duty,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  she 
would  have  consented  to  marry  him  if  she  was 
conscious  of  loving  someone  else.  It  might  well 
be,  then,  supposing  there  were  any  truth  in  Lady 
Vanessa's  conjecture  at  all,  that  Geraldine  was 
not  yet  conscious  of  any  strong  feeling  towards 
Clement  Hope,  or  at  least,  that  she  did  not  quite 
know  the  nature  of  the  feeling,  and  only  took 
that  for  warm  friendship  which  was  genuine  love. 
Of  course,  it  might  be  that  Lady  Vanessa  was 
mistaken.  That  sprightly  lady  seemed  the  kind 
of  woman    who   would  jump  to   conclusions   very 
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quickly,  and  who,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  other 
people's  afTairs,  would  be  apt  to  go  wrong  as- 
often  as  she  went  right.  So  Captain  Marion 
thought  he  would  quietly  watch  over  Geraldine — 
"watch  over  her"  is  an  expression  that  much  better 
describes  his  feelings  towards  the  girl  than  if  we 
had  said  he  determined  to  watch  her — and  if  he 
saw  any  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  she  was^ 
keeping  up  her  engagement  to  him  out  of  mere 
devotion,  or  kindness,  or  reluctance  to  draw  back, 
he  would  set  her  free  and  try  to  make  her  happy. 
In  truth  he  would  be  making  no  great  sacrifice  in- 
this,  for  he  felt  far  too  much  doubt  and  dread 
about  the  hasty  engagement  to  find  much  happi- 
ness  in  it.  His  was  not,  we  are  ready  to  admits 
a  ver}'  heroic  nature.  He  ought  to  have  known* 
his  own  mind  from  the  beginning.  He  ought  not 
to  have  acted  upon  impulse.  He  ought  to  have 
been  strong  and  clear  of  soul.  But  we  are  not 
describing  a  man  who  felt  and  said  and  did  ex- 
actly all  that  he  ought  to  have  said  and  felt  and 
done,  and  at  precisely  the  right  time.  We  are 
only  describing  Captain  Marion.  If  anyone  con- 
demns or  dislikes  Captain  Marion  for  his  weakness- 
and  his  errors,  we  can  only  say  that  we  think  he 
is  in  many  things  to  be  condemned,  although  not 
to  be  disliked.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that 
the  world  is  not  filled  with  strong  heroic  men* 
who  never  make  mistakes,  and  if  there  are  more 
such    persons   than   we    have    hitherto    seemed  to* 
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take  account  of,  there  may  perhaps  be  all  the 
more  excuse  for  Captain  Marion,  because  he  will 
then  be  only  one  of  an  insignificant  few. 

One  merit  at  least  Captain  Marion  had;  he 
was  determined  that  others  should  not  suffer  for 
his  mistakes,  if  he  could  only  see  his  way  to  put 
things  straight  once  more.  His  one  great  anxiety 
now  was  to  be  guided  in  some  way  to  the  doing 
of  this  aright. 

While  Marion  was  still  in  this  anxiety  there 
<:ame  a  letter  from  Clement  Hope,  telling  him  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  America  at 
once,  and  in  a  few  words  of  generous^  feeling 
taking  what  seemed  to  be  a  final  leave  of  his 
friends.  Marion  felt  that  now  the  opportunity 
had  come.  He  wrote  to  Clement  begging  him 
to  come  and  see  him  next  day,  or  some  early  day, 
and  insisting  that  he  must  not  leave  town  without 
a  farewell  in  person.  So  Clement  came  the  next 
day,  and  Marion  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  and 
<lid  not  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  fact 
that  the  young  man's  resolve  to  settle  in  America, 
and  not  return  to  England  any  more,  was  not  by 
any  means  the  result  of  a  philanthropic  anxiety 
to  cast  in  his  lot  for  ever  with  the  people  of  the 
new  colony. 

"You  must  see  Geraldine  Rowan  before  you 
go,"  Marion  said  suddenly. 

Clement  coloured  so  highly  that  Marion  felt 
liis  own  cheek  redden    in   sympathy.      It  was  not 
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difficult    to    read    that    little    heart-secret,    Marion 
thought. 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  to  disturb 
her,"  Clement  said  slowly.  "I  don*t  suppose  she 
will  expect  to  see  me.  No,  I  think  not,  Captain 
Marion.     Why  should  I  put   her  to  the  trouble?" 

"I  am  sure  she  will  expect  to  see  you.  Let 
me  go  and  ask  her." 

**No,  thanks,  no,  I  couldn't  think  of  it,"  Cle- 
ment said.  "She  must  not  be  disturbed.  You  will 
say  everything  kind  for  me  to  her,  and  you  will 
let  me  know  how  you  are  all  going  on,  won't 
you?" 

He  brought  out  these  words  in  a  stammering,, 
almost  choking,  voice. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  Marion  said,  promptly,  "I 
will  go  and  see  Miss  Rowan."  He  hurried  out  of 
the  room,  and  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  Geral- 
dine  alone. 

"Geraldine,"  he  said  gravely,  "Clement  Hope 
has  come  to  see  me.  He  is  going  away  to  Ame- 
rica at  once.  He  is  going  with  Montana,  and  he 
tells  me  he  has  no  intention  of  ever  coming  back 
again.  Won't  you  see  him  before  he  goes — for 
the  last  time?" 

Geraldine  turned  pale  and  trembled.  Even  if 
Captain  Marion  had  suspected  nothing  before,  he 
must  have  seen  by  her  agitation  that  the  news 
was  a  shock  to  her,  more  great  than  even  the 
parting  with  a  dear  friend  could  have  given. 
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"I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  she 
said.  "I  think  I  had  better  not,  Captain  Marion. 
JNo,  I  think  I'll  not  see  him."  She  looked  up 
^nd  met  his  enquiring  eyes^  and  her  eyes  did  not 
venture  to  remain  fixed  on  his.  They  dropped 
with  a  half  scared,  half  guilty  expression. 

"Geraldine,"  Marion  said,  going  up  to  her, 
-and  taking  her  hand,  "I  wonder  have  you  been 
*quite  candid  with  me  of  late?" 

She  looked  at  him  now  with  a  little  more 
-courage.  "I  should  always  like  to  be  candid  with 
you,"  she  said. 

.     "Is  Clement  Hope  in  love  with  you?" 

Geraldine  stopped  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
looked  up  and  answered  quietly: 

'*He  said  so — once-,  but  he  did  not  know, 
Tvhen  he  was  saying  so — he  did  not  know  anything. 
iHe  would  not  have  said  a  word  of  the  kind  I  am 
sure  if  he  had  known.  I  told  him  not,  and  he 
will  never  say  so  again,"  she  added  piteously. 

"You  did  not  tell  me  this."^ 

"I  could  not,"  said  Geraldine.  "It  was  not 
.my  secret  but  his.     I  could  not  tell  about  him. " 

"Come,  tell  me;  you  know  I  only  care  about 
your  happiness." 

"I  did  not  know  at  the  time,"  Geraldine 
pleaded.  "Oh,  Captain  Marion,  I  did  not  know, 
indeed,  I  never  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  did  not  understand  my  own  feelings.  But  it 
<ioes  not   matter.      I  will    keep    them    down    and 
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conquer  them.  I  could  not  have  told  you  of, this 
at  the  time" — she  meant  to  say  "at  the  time  when 
I  promised  to  marry  you,"  but  she  baulked  at 
the  words — "Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  had  any 
thought  of  it  myself." 

"But  it  is  so?"   Marion  said  gently. 

"Oh,  forgive  me;  forgive  me,"  poor  Geral- 
<line  said.  "It  is  so — it  is  so,  if  you  must  know 
it.     Can  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

"Why,  yes,  girl,"  Marion  answered  cheerily. 
"You  know  very  well  that  I  only  offered  you  a 
5ort  of  asylum  to  save  you  from  being  worried 
by  Montana.  That  was  how  it  all  began,  I 
offered  you  a  raft  when  there  seemed  no  chance 
of  your  having  passage  in  a  better  vessel.  But 
now  that  the  better  chance  has  come  I  am  only 
too  glad  to  give  it  to  you." 

"Oh,  how  can  I?"  Geraldine  asked ;  "how  can 
I  treat  you  so,  and  abuse  your  kindness?  You  are 
always  so  kind  and  dear  to  me,  like  a  father." 

"Quite  so,"  Marion  said,  with  a  smile;  "there 
it  is,  Geraldine.  I  was  like  a  fathesr  to  you,  and 
felt  like  a  father,  and  I  never  ought  to  have  al- 
lowed myself  to  think  of  you  in  any  other  way 
than  as  a  daughter.  But  I  wanted  to  save  you 
from  trouble,  and  I  didn't  know  of  anything  that 
was  going  on,  and  I  had  not  my  eyes  open,  I 
:Suppose;  but  anyhow,  perhaps  I  cannot  be  blamed, 
^ince  you  did  not  know  it  yourself.  There  is  one 
good  thing,  girl;  nobody  knows  a  word  about  all 
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this  except  Montana,  and  he  won*t  tell  on  us.  I 
think  my  Katherine  suspected  something.  She 
has  prying  eyes,  and  a  rather  prattling  tongue-^ 
but  she  won't  be  likely  to  talk  so  much  now  as 
she  might  at  some  other  time.  She  has  her  own 
affairs  to  think  of.  It  is  all  right,  Geraldine.  No- 
body will  know,  and  I  am  happy  in  the  thought 
of  making  you  happy." 

"But  this  is  all  uncertain,"  Geraldine  said.. 
"He  has  not  asked  me.  I  didn't  know  he  was 
going  away.  He  might  have  told  me  that  much,, 
at  least."  She  was  inclined  to  be  angry  with. 
Clement. 

"See  him  for  a  few  moments,"  Marion  said,, 
"and  tell  him  to  write  to  you.  That  will  be 
enough ;  don't  say  any  more.  You  need  not.  He 
must  go  out  to  America  and  do  something,  and 
show  himself  a  man  of  spirit  and  energy.  When 
he  has  done  that  things  will  come  all  right.  Of 
course,  you  could  not, rush  into  an  engagement 
with  him  as  you  might  rush  into  an  engagement 
with  me.  His,  I  fancy,  would  not  be  got  out  of 
so  easily,  or  with  so  little  pain  on  either  side." 

There  was  nothing  ironical  in  these  words. 
Marion  was  saying  merely  what  he  felt.  As  he 
left  the  room  some  words  that  occur  in  "Faust" 
about  "the  Power  that  made  boy  and  girl"  came 
into  his  recollection.  They  are  used  by  Mephis- 
topheles;  but  Marion  did  not  remember  that  at 
the  moment,   and  he  put  them  to  a  better  appli^ 
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cation  than  would  have  delighted  Mephistopheles. 
"The  Power  that  made  boy  and  girl,"  Marion  said 
to  himself,  "made  them  for  one  another." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"EVERY   WISE   MAN'S   SON   DOTH   KNOW." 

As  Marion  was  on  his  way  to  Clement  Hope  he 
encountered  Katherine  Trescoe.  A  few  days  be- 
fore Marion  would  gladly  have  avoided  meeting 
his  daughter.  He  would  have  dreaded  her  inqui- 
sitive glances  or  her  saucy  suggestive  words.  Now 
he  felt  free  to  meet  her  with  a  high  head.  "No 
wonder  I  was  ashamed  to  meet  the  girl,"  he 
thought;  "fancy  a  man  of  my  age  persuading  a 
girl  as  young  as  his  own  youngest  daughter  to 
marry  him."  He  felt  all  the  more  drawn  towards 
Katherine  because  of  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
gone  so  near  to  doing  a  foolish  thing.  "Why 
should  I  have  blamed  her  so  much?"  .was  his 
thought.  Katherine  seemed  now  to  appeal  to 
sympathy.  Captain  Marion  need  not  have  feared 
her  glances  or  her  words  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. Poor  Katherine' s  glances  had  lost  their 
inquisitiveness  of  late,  and  her  words  had  ceased 
to  be  saucy.     She  was   concerned   about  her  own 
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life  and  her   future    mor^    than    about    the  doings 
and  the  follies  of  others. 

Captain  Marion  barred  her  passage: 

"Well,  Kitty,  when  are  you  off  for  Paris? 
You  had  better  get  under  way  as  fast  as  you 
can;  it  will  be  growing  late.  We  shall  be  after 
you  almost  at  once.     What  does  Frank  say?'* 

"I  don*t  know,  papa  dear,"  Katherine  answered ; 
and  her  look  was  very  piteous.  "I  haven't  seen 
Frank  since  morning.  He  hardly  ever  speaks  to 
me  now."  Her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears. 

"Frank's  in  the  house,  my  dear;  he  is  in  the 
library;  I  saw  him  there  ten  minutes  ago." 

"Is  he?     I  didn't  know." 

"Look  here,  Kitty;  don't  be  foolish.  Frank's 
a  very  good  fellow  at  heart,  and  awfully  fond  of 
you,  if  you  would  only  let  him.  He  is  angry 
with  you,  and  I  don't  blame  him;  you  did  make 
yourself  ridiculous.  There,  there,  I'm  not  finding 
fault;  I  am  only  putting  you  in  the  way  of  mending 
matters.  Go  to  your  husband,  child — go  to  him 
frankly  and  tell  him  you  know  you  were  wrong, 
but  that  you  thought  no  harm  at  the  time,  and 
that  you  are  sorry  now.  Frank  is  as  well  satisfied 
as  I  am  that  you  never  thought  any  harm;  he 
never  had  any  doubt  of  you  that  way — not  a  bit. " 

"If  I  could  only  think  that,"  Katherine  began. 

"You  may  be  sure  of  it.  He  was  angry  be- 
cause you  made  yourself  and  him  ridiculous;  and 
he  was  quite  right.      Go  to  him  and  talk  to  him 
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freely,  and  tell  him  you  know  now  that  you 
'ought  to  have  had  more  sense,  and  that  you  are 
sorry,  and  see  if  he  doesn't  take  you  in  his  arms 
and  kiss  you  without  more  ado.  Come  —  go 
along." 

He  pushed  the  young  woman  before  him  with 
genial  roughness,  and  did  not  leave  her  until 
they  had  reached  the  library  door. 

"Now  go  in,  Kitty,  and  have  this  over." 

"If  he  won't  speak  to  me,  if  he  is  angry?" 

"Oh,  go  in,  girl,  and  try;  it  will  all  come 
right." 

Captain  Marion  gently  opened  the  door,  and 
pushed  his  daughter  in. 

Frank  was  standing  with  his  back  to  her  as 
she  entered.  She  went  softly  up  to  him  and  put 
her  hand  upon  his  arm.  He  turned  round,  not 
thinking  it  was  she,  and  looked  surprised  when  he 
saw  her.  Then  his  face  contracted  into  a  frown 
that  was  sullen  and  almost  fierce  in  its  expression. 
She  was  tremulous  enough  before,  but  she  became 
more  frightened  than  ever  now. 

"Dear  Frank,"  she  said.  "Won't  you  forgive 
me?  I  was  very  silly  and  foolish,  but  I  never 
meant  any  more  than  that.  It  was  all  nonsense, 
and  nothing  else.  You  know  that,  Frank,  don't 
you  ? " 

Her  face  became  contorted  like  that  of  a 
child  who  is  about  to  burst  into  tears.  For  all 
the    contortion  she   looked    very   pretty  and  there 
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was  something  peculiarly  touching  in  her  fear  and 
supplication.  Trescoe  had  not  been  used  to  see 
his  wife  in  that  mood.  He  had  never  known  her 
to  supplicate  to  him  before,  or  to  be  afraid  of 
him.  The  novel  fact  that  she  was  afraid  of  him 
brought  a  rush  of  pity  into  his  heart.  He  felt 
for  the  moment  angry  with  himself,  because  he 
had  become  thus  an  object  of  terror  to  the  poor 
girl,  whose  control  over  him  was  once  so  complete. 
The  changing  expressions  which  passed  across  his 
face  made  Katherine  believe  at  first  that  he  was 
going  to  reject  her  appeal  altogether.  Indeed,  he 
started  and  moved  so  suddenly  the  arm  which 
she  had  touched,  that  she  shrank  back  in  terror, 
almost  afraid  that  he  was  about  to  fling  her 
away,  or  to  strike  her. 

But  Trescoe  put  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her.  "Never 
mind,  Kitty,"  he  said.  "Let  us  not  think  any 
more  of  this.  You  were  silly,  and  perhaps  I  was 
too  cross,  and  made  too  much  of  it.  But  I  never 
thought  badly  of  you;  only  I  was  devilishly 
annoyed,  you  know;  one  must  be  very  much  an- 
noyed when  he  is  as  fond  of  a  woman  as  I  am 
of  you,  and  when  he  thinks  she  is  neglecting  him 
and  admiring  someone  else." 

"Oh,  don't  talk  of  that,  Frank,  please  don't. 
I  know  how  foolish  I  was;  but  they  admired  him, 
and  we  all  thought  he  was  so  good;  and,  indeed, 
I  don't  know  anything   bad  about  him  now,"    she 
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added  timidly,  yet  with  a  certain  frankness  which 
pleased  him. 

"Well,  it  is  all  over  now,  anyhow,"  he  said, 
"and  you  and  I  are  friends  again,  Kitty." 

"Papa  will  be  so  glad  of  this,"  Katherine 
said. 

She  was  happy  again.  She  had  not  been  happy 
for  months,  and  at  one  time  she  was  afraid  that  all 
was  coming  to  an  end  between  her  and  her  husband. 
Now  peace  was  restored,  and  affection.  But  it  must 
be  said  that  she  never  reconquered  her  former  rule 
over  Frank,  or  tried  to  have  it.  That  is  a  sort 
of  ascendency  which,  when  once  its  spell  has  been 
broken,  can  hardly  be  restored  to  its  old  magic. 
Just  as  well  for  her  and  for  him  that  it  was  not 
to  be  restored.  He  and  she  were  happy,  and  she 
will  get  on  better  under  the  authority  of  a  man  than 
she  could  when  she  managed  life  for  herself  She 
has  found  that  Frank  Trescoe  is  a  stronger  maa 
than  she  thought,  and  he  has  found  in  himself 
the  strength  which  he  was  too  lazy  to  think  of 
before,  and  they  may  be  assumed  to  have  bright 
days  before  them. 

While  this  scene  of  reconciliation  was  going 
on  in  one  room,  Clement  Hope  had  come  to  Ge- 
raldine  in  another.  Their  meeting  was  painfully 
embarrassed  and  constrained.  Each  was  afraid  of 
the  other.  Neither  dared  to  give  fqll  liberty  of 
expression,    even  to  the   eyes.      As   for  Clement^ 
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he  was  utterly  without  a  key  to  the  mystery.  He 
assumed  that  Geraldine  had  sent  for  him  out  of 
a  feeling  that  it  would  be  unkind  not  to  see  him 
before  he  went;  and  her  well-meant  kindness 
seemed  but  cruelty  to  him. 

"You  are  going  away?"    said  Geraldine. 

"Yes,  Miss  Rowan;  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
I  think  I  had  better  go  with  Montana  at  once.  It 
is  no  use  staying  here." 

"No,"  Geraldine  said;  "I  suppose  not.  And 
when  are  you  coming  back?" 

"Well,  as  to  that.  Miss  Rowan,  I  don't  think 
I  am  coming  back  at  all." 

"Oh,  you  will  surely  come  back,"  Geraldine 
said;  "you  can't  leave  England  and  all  your  friends 
for  ever." 

"My  friends  can  do  without  me,  I  fancy;  and 
as  for  England,  she  can  do  without  me;  and,  what 
is  worse,  I  am  afraid  I  can  do  without  her.  I  am 
going  in  for  a  new  life  altogether,  and,  no — I  don't 
think  I  shall  come  back.  Miss  Rowan,  and  so  I 
will  say  good-bye,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy,  you  and  Captain  Marion." 

Geraldine  held  out  her  hand. 

"You  will  write  to  me,  won't  you?"  she  said. 

"Write  to  you?"  Clement  asked,  looking  at 
her  with  eyes  of  wonder. 

"Yes,"  Geraldine  said  in  an  almost  imperious 
tone;  "you  will  write  to  me.  I  particularly  wish 
you  to  write  to  me." 
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"And  you  will  answer  the  letter?" 

"If  I  did  not  mean  to  answer  the  letter  I 
should  not  ask  you  to  write  to  me.  I  want  to 
hear  from  you,  Mr.  Hope.  Promise  me  you  will 
write. " 

"Oh  yes,  I  will  write,"  Clement  said  eagerly. 
**I  am  only  too  glad  that  you  care  to  hear  from 
me. 

"I  do  care  to  hear  from  you — you  know  it." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Clement. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Geraldine. 

One    touch    of  their  hands,    and  the   parting 
was  over,  and  Clement  hurried  downstairs  with  a 
strange  impression  that  a  totally  unexpected  hope 
was  arising  before  him,    and   that    the  world  and 
the   future  had  suddenly,  he  could   not   tell  how, 
become  different  for  him  from  what  they  were  an 
hour  before.      He  was  too  confused  to  be  able  to 
analyse  his   own  emotions,   but  his  feeling  as   he 
came  into  the  street,    after  having  said  good-bye 
to   Geraldine,    was  not    that  of  mere  despair.      It 
was  not  easy  for  him  to  say  what  had  given  him 
any  ray  of  new  hope.     The  very  earnestness  with 
which  Geraldine  had  made  him  promise  to   write 
to   her    might   after  all    have    been   only   another 
evidence   that  she  looked   on  him  as    her    friend, 
and  one  who  never  cduld  be  anything  more.     Yet 
in  her  manner,    in  Captain  Marion's  manner,   Cle- 
ment thought   he   read    some    vague    strange   en- 
couragement which  he  hardly  dared  to  admit,  and 
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which  yet  he  would  not  give  up.  What  excuse 
for  any  hope  could  there  be?  he  asked  himself  in 
bitter  remonstrance  with  his  heart;  and  still  the 
heart  answered  that  the  excuse  was  found  in  Ge- 
raldine*s  eyes  when  he  and  she  parted. 

Clement  left  London  that  night. 

And  now  the  day  had  come  when  the  steamer 
was  to  carry  Montana  and  his  fortunes  to  the  new 
world.  It  was  a  busy  day  in  Aquitaine's  house. 
Clement  Hope  had  arrived  in  the.  town,  and  had 
been  laid  hands  on  by  Mr.  Aquitaine,  and  carried 
off  to  stay  with  him.  Mr.  Aquitaine  indeed  seemed 
anxious  to  get  as  many  friends  as  he  could 
into  the  house,  and  to  allow  Melissa  and  Montana 
and  himself  as  little  time  as  possible  for  reflection 
of  any  kind.  Young  Fanshawe  was  there  too,  and 
Sydney  Marion,  who  had  come  down  to  see  her 
old  friend  Melissa  before  the  long  talked-of  Con-^ 
tinental  journey  should  take  place,  in  which  she 
and  Captain  Marion  and  the  Trescoes  and  Greral- 
dine  were  to  begin  to  enjoy  themselves  at  last^ 
Perhaps  out  of  all  the  company  gathered  together 
under  Aquitaine^s  roof  Sydney  Marion  had  the  best 
time  of  it.  She  was  a  good  deal  with  young 
Fanshawe,  and  Fanshawe  was  very  attentive  to- 
her,  and  evidently  began  to  find  in  her  qualities 
of  attraction  which  he  had  not  noticed  before.  It 
is  not  very  encouraging  to  a  girl's  self-love  to  be 
sought  after  and  clung  to  when  no  other  girl  is 
near,  but  Sydney  Marion  had  been  condemned  to 
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a  sort  of  second-class  part  all  her  life,  and  she 
was  now  growing  used  to  it.  She  did  not  in  the 
least  blame  young  Fanshawe  or  anybody  else  for 
looking  after  a  more  attractive  girl  when  the  more 
attractive  girl  was  near  —  she  held  that  to  be  all 
fair  and  natural — and  was  well  content,  now  that 
the  more  attractive  girl  was  not  in  the  way,  ta 
receive  with  a  welcome  such  alms  of  attention  as- 
might  fall  to  her  own  share.  Meanwhile  let  us 
say  that  she  was  doing  a  little  injustice  both  to 
herself  and  to  Fanshawe.  She  was  a  more  at-^ 
tractive  girl  than  she  thought,  and  the  unlucky 
fact  which  whe  mentioned  early  in  this  story,  that 
her  style  of  face  was  out  of  fashion,  did  not  im- 
press Fanshawe  nearly  as  much  as  it  would  have 
impressed  young  men  of  more  distinctly  aesthetic 
tastes.  In  short,  although  Sydney  did  not  then^ 
know  it,  young  Fanshawe  was  beginning  to  see 
great  charms  as  well  as  good  qualities  in  her,  was* 
finding  that  he  could  not  be  so  happy  anywhere 
else  as  in  her  society,  that  he  could  not  be  happy' 
when  she  was  away;  and  probably  Sydney  Marioa 
is  not  destined  to  a  spinster's  life  after  all. 

Bright  and  crisp,  with  its  touch  of  autumn 
chill  on  it,  rose  the  day  in  early  October  when* 
Melissa  was  to  part  from  her  husband,  and  he 
was  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  She  had  stipulated^ 
that  she  was  to  go  on  board  the  steamer  and  see 
the  last  of  him.  She  declared  that  she  would  not 
make  any  sort  of  a  scene;  and  indeed  her  manner 
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had  been  much  too  subdued  of  late  to  give  her 
friends  any  dread  on  that  score.  Her  father  looked 
at  her  that  morning  with  eyes  of  wonder.  Was 
that  his  Melissa? — his  little  petulant,  wild,  uncon- 
trollable Melissa, — that  pale,  subdued,  and  silent 
girl  ?  Was  it  happiness  that  had  worked  the  change, 
or  sorrow;  the  happiness  of  having  her  idol  for 
a  husband,  or  the  sorrow  of  parting  from  him? 
Once  Aquitaine  could  not  have  believed  that  either 
happiness  or  sorrow  could  work  such  a  change  in 
such  a  nature. 

Montana  had  been  up  very  early  that  morn- 
ing, and  was  busy  writing  letters.  One  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Aquitaine.  "I  wish  you  would  keep  that," 
he  said,  "for  the  present,  and  open  it  when  you 
hear  from  me;  it  only  contains  some  instructions 
that  I  should  like  you  to  carry  out  about  certain 
property  I  hold  in  trust,  as  I  may  say,  for  Eng- 
land. Don't  you  remember  when  I  first  came  to 
London  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  assist 
tne?  Well,  I  got  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  a 
great  many  things  of  value,  chains  and  watches 
and  jewels  and  bracelets  and  such  affairs,  and  I 
have  kept  them.  I  have  not  touched  any  of  the 
money,  and  the  other  things  remain  just  as  they 
were.  Now  a  sort  of  feeling  has  lately  been 
coming  over  me  that  as  Englishmen  are  so  much 
mixed  up  in  this  project  of  mine  the  money  raised 
in  England  ought  to  be  spent  for  their  benefit 
alone.     I  feel  a  sort  of  scruple  that  way.     I  think 
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Clement  Hope  and  you  might  arrange  somehow 
for  this  to  be  done;  so  in  that  letter  I  just  ex- 
plain to  you  where  the  things  are  to  be  found,  and 
what  they  are,  and  what  I  should  like  you  to  do 
with  them.  You  will  understand  this  better  when 
you  have  read  what  I  have  written,  but  it  is  not 
worth  troubling  about  just  now." 

"All  right,"  Aquitaine  said;  "I  have  got  my 
sealed  orders.  I  will  open  them  when  I  get  a 
word  from  you,  and  not  before." 

"Not  before,"  said  Montana  gravely;  "that  is, 
of  course,  unless  something  should  happen  which 
might  make  it  necessary  for  you  .to  open  them 
without  hearing  from  me,  or  in  case  you  did  not 
or  could  not  hear  from  me.  We  are  all  mortal, 
you  know,  and  something  might  happen." 

"Come,  don*t  talk  in  that  way,  Montana.  Think 
of  poor  Melissa." 

"I  do  think  of  her,"  Montana  said;  "and  you 
will  find  something  about  her  in  that  letter,  if 
anything  should  happen.  But  I  don't  think  I  look 
a  likely  person  to  expect  a  premature  cutting 
off.  I  rather  fancy  most  insurance  companies 
would  insure  my  life  on  moderate  terms,  even 
now." 

"I  dare  say  they  would,"  said  Aquitaine;  "I 
should  be  very  glad  if  I  were  chairman  of  one  of 
them.  Your  chest  measurement  would  still  recom- 
mend you  to  a  dragoon  regiment." 

Montana  smiled  with  what  might  seem  to  be 
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the  gratified  vanity  of  a  man  who,  conscious  that 
he  has  passed  the  prime  of  life,  is  pleased  to- 
hear  that  he  still  has  the  best  attributes  of  youth 
—  its  muscular  strength,  its  exuberant  vital 
power. 

"Yes,"  he  said*,  "I  feel  a  young  man  still.  If 
I  were  to" judge  by  my  physical  sensations,  Aqui- 
taine,  my  impression  would  be  that  I  am  destined 
to  live  for  ever." 

A  few  hours  more  and  they  were  on  the  declc 
of  the  steamer.  Melissa  was  filled  with  thoughts 
of  the  day  when,  just  on  such  a  steamer's  deck,, 
and  just  at  such  an  hour,  she  saw  Montana  for 
the  first  time.  By  an  odd  little  coincidence,  as 
she  was  passing  from  the  gangway  to  the  deck 
her  foot  caught  in  a  rope  and  she  staggered;  and 
Montana  put  his  arm  round  her  and  sustained  her 
almost  exactly  as  he  had  done  on, that  first  day., 
The  whole  scene  was  brought  to  her  with  a  vivid- 
ness as  if  it  were  present;  and  she  felt  her  old 
feelings  again,  and  could  recall  the  strange  shock 
of  the  new  sensation  and  of  the  conviction  which, 
it  brought  along  with  it,  that  her  life  was  changed, 
for  ever  by  that  first  meeting. 

Was  she  happy  now,  now  that  she  had  got 
all  that  her  wildest  longings  could  have  asked 
for?  No,  she  was  not  happy.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  husband  she  adored  was  about  to  leave 
her  for  a  while,  though  that  was  trouble  enough, 
too.      It  was  the    sad  conviction,   borne    in    upon. 
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her  more  and  more  with  each  new  day,  that,  after 
all,  he  was  not  hers  in  the  true  sense,  that  he 
-was  still  only  her  idol  and  her  husband,  and  not 
in  any  sense  her  lover. 

How  like  and  how  unlike  all  was  to  that  day. 
There  were  Montana,  and  her  father,  and  Sydney 
Marion,  but  not  Geraldine  Rowan,  nor  Katherine 
Trescoe,  nor  Frank,  her  husband.  And  Clement 
Hope  was  there  now  who  had  not  been  there  be- 
fore. Poor  Clement  Hopel  As  Melissa  thought 
of  him  in  her  patronising  way,  she  felt  almost 
tender  towards  him,  and  wondered  whether  he 
cared  about  her  any  more,  and  hoped  he  did  not, 
and  could  not  help  observing  that  he  seemed  to 
have  grown  much  more  of  a  man  than  he  was 
when,  she  used  to  ridicule  him  for  his  too  evident 
admiration.  If  Clement  had  grown  very  suddenly 
into  a  man,  Melissa  had  grown  very  suddenly  into 
a  woman.  All  the  old  childishness  was  gone  from 
her;  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  uttermost  desire 
she  seemed  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
all  the  gravity  and  all  the  sadness  that  manhood 
and  womanhood  bring  with  them. 

There  were  a  few  hasty  words  of  parting, 
and  directions,  and  injunctions  on  both  sides,  and 
shaking  of  hands  here  and  there,  and  then  a  bell 
rang,  and  the  prosaic  call  to  those  about  to  go 
ashore  was  shouted  along  the  decks;  and  Montana 
kissed  his  wife,  and  she  found  her  father  helping 
her  down    the    ladder    into    the    tender,    and    the 
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tender  presently  made  for  the  shore,  and  the  vessel 
went  on  her  seaward  way.  Melissa  slept  that 
night  in  her  old  bedroom  iii  her  father's  house  as^ 
if  she  were  a  girl  once  more  and  notjj^ing  had 
happened,  and  felt  with  every  pulse  and  breath 
that  nothing  was,  or  ever  could  be  again,  what  it 
had  been  to  her  before. 


CHAPTER  XX; 


"IN  THE  DEEP  BOSOM  OF  THE  OCEAN  BURIED. 


»r 


A  VOYAGE  has  commonly  three  stages.  There  is 
first  the  stage  of  mere  confusion  and  constraint — 
when  no  one  knows  his  own  place  or  his  neigh^ 
bour;  when  everyone  finds  the  others  in  his  way 
and  feels  sure  he  shall  not  like  them,  and  the 
general  conviction  is  that  the  voyage  will  be  very 
miserable,  and  that  it  will  last  for  ever.  Then 
comes  the  more  satisfactory  stage,  when  the  pas- 
se;ngers  are  getting  used  to  the  waves,  and  to  their 
berths,  and  their  neighbours,  and  the  rockin<^ 
dinner-tables;  when  friendships  are  rapidly  formed 
and  flirtations  are  sweet  and  easy  to  be  had,  and 
everyone  is  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  everything 
in  a  voyage  which  still,  even  to  the  happiest,  pre- 
sents itself  as  destined  to  be  long.  Then  comes 
the  third  stage,    when    it    is    suddenly    discovered 
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that  the  voyage  is  nearly  over,  and  people  are 
looking  back  upon  it  with  a  gentle  regret  as  on 
something  already  past,  and  are  even  anxious  to- 
put  oflf  the  moment  which  is  to  take  them  from 
the  free  and  happy  indolence,  the  easy  friendships, 
the  cheap  enjoyments  of  the  deck  to  the  cares 
of  business  and  the  crowd  of  cities  again.  Then 
the  mind  turns  back,  even  to  those  early  days  of 
confusion  and  constraint,  with  a  feeling  of  sweet 
regretful  pleasure,  like  to  that  with  which  as  men 
advance  tbwards  the  evening  of  life  they  think  of 
tlie  very  struggles  and  discomforts  of  its  morning 
hours. 

The  voyage  of  Montana  and  Clement  had 
reached  this  later  stage.  Another  day  or  two 
would  see  the  steamer  in  New  York  Bay.  The 
time  had  passed  very  quickly  with  Clement.  It 
had  passed  almost  too  quickly;  and  he  felt  his- 
heart  throbbing  with  a  positively  painful  excite- 
ment as  they  approached  the  shores  of  that  New 
World  in  which  he  was  to  try  for  a  new  career." 
Montana  had  been  very  friendly  with  him  all  the 
way  over;  had  kept  aloof  from  the  other  passen- 
gers, and  had  spent  most  of  his  leisure  hours  with 
Clement.  The  nights  were  growing  a  little  chilly, 
and  few  of  the  passengers  cared  to  remain  long 
on  deck;  but  Montana  and  Clement  tramped  there 
for  hours  after  the  others  had  gone  below.  One 
night  they  thus  walked  the  deck  and  talked  to- 
gether,   and  Montana  began  constrasting   the  con- 
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ditions  under  which  Clement  was  seeking  the  New 
World  with  those  under  which  he  himself  had  at 
such  an  age  made  a  like  adventure.  His  manner 
was  encouraging  and  friendly. 

"Everything  seemed  to  be  against  me/  he 
^aid;  "and  everything  is  in  your  favour  now.  You 
ought  to  feel  very  happy.  I  almost  envy  you 
your  youth  and  your  destiny." 

"But  you  have  realised  your  destiny,"  Clement 
answered.  "You  have  made  a  name;  you  are  a 
■man  of  the  time.  I  have  all  the  struggle  before 
me;  and  shall  probably  fail;  at  least,"  he  added 
hastily,  "I  shall  probably  fail  in  what  I  most  would 
wish  to  do;  and  what  is  the  good  of  anything 
if  a  man  has  not  his  heart's  desire?" 

"True  enough,"  Montana  said.  "Most  of  us 
rhave  known  that.  But  I  shouldn't  think  you  would 
fail  even  in  that."  He  looked  keenly  into  Gle- 
)ment's  face  for  a  moment. 

"I  don't  believe  in  forecasting  people's  desti- 
vnies,  in  the  fortuneteller's  sense,  that  is,"  Mon- 
tana went  on  to  say,  "but  I  think  a  man  who 
opens  his  eyes  and  watches  quietly  can  tell  in  ad- 
vance a  good  ^  many  things.  I  think  I  could  fore- 
cast your  destiny  easily  enough.     Shall  I  do  so?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  should  like  to  have 
the  curtain  raised,  even  if  it  could  be  done.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  something  dismal  to  see,  and 
that  if  I  have  any  gleam  of  hope  at  all  it  might 
;be  put  out." 
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Montana  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "I  don't 
see  the  future  for  you  in  that  light.  I  can  tell 
you  one  part  of  your  destiny,  I  think.  I  venture 
to  believe  that  you  are  destined  to  return  from 
America  soon.     Shall  I  go  on?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Clement.  "Go  on,  by  all 
means.     Tell  me  something   pleasant  if  you  can." 

"Yes,  I  think  you  are  destined  to  come  back 
from  America,  and  to  marry  Miss  Rowan." 

Clement  started  and  felt  himself  grow  red, 
and  turned  his  head  seaward. 

"I  don't  see  how  that  prophecy  can  be  ful- 
iilled,"  he  said.  "You  don't  know,  perhaps,  that 
Miss  Rowan  has  found  a  destiny  for  herself." 

Montana  shook  his  head. 

"I  don*t  believe  she  will  ever  marry  Marion, 
and  I  do  Marion  the  justice  to  think  that  he  would 
tiever  have  allowed  the  girl  to  throw  herself  away 
on  him.  No;  take  my  word  for  it,  Hope,  that 
is  your  destiny,  and  a  better  destiny  you  could 
not  have.  Settle  in  America  if  you  will,  and  found 
your  colony  there.  I  don't  promise  you  much 
success  in  that  way,  but  I  think  you  would  do 
well  to  stay  in  the  States.  After  all,  you  will 
find  there  is  something  in  living  in  a  place  where 
no  man  cares  what  your  father  was,  or  your  grand- 
father. It  is  a  silly  feeling,  perhaps,  which  makes 
one  object  to  a  society  where  one  man  is  sup- 
posed to  be  better  than  another  merely  because 
he  is  a  duke.     But  the  feeling  is  in  the  nature  of 

Vol.  II.  T 
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some  of  us;  and  the  cowardly  dread  of  being^ 
looked  down  upon  as  a  person  of  low  birth  has 
made  many  a  man  do  a  mean  and  shameful  act. 
All  things  considered,  I  think  you  would  do  well 
to  settle  in  America.  But  I  don't  lay  any  stress 
on  that.  Only  I  think  I  have  forecast  part  of 
your  destiny,  and  the  brightest  part  of  it,  too." 

Then  they  began  to  speak  of  other  things  v 
and  naturally  the  talk  soon  turned  on  the  purpose 
which  each  had  in  view  when  leaving  England. 
Montana  strongly  advised  Clement  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  a  separate  project  of  his  own,  and  to  go 
in  with  him  in  the  enterprise  which  he  described 
as  already  in  hand.  Clement  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  the  earnestness  with  which  Montana 
pressed  this  recommendation,  and  the  stress  which 
he  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Clement's  project  was 
still  only  a  scheme  on  paper,  whereas  Montana 
had  the  lines  of  his  enterprise  already  well  laid 
down.  Assuredly  it  seemed  only  reasonable  that 
Clement  should  give  all  his  energies  to  the  enter- 
prise that  was  actually  in  movement.  But  he  was 
much  surprised  at  the  confident  firmness  with 
which  Montana  spoke  of  all  his  plans.  Clement 
had  often  of  late  had  a  suspicion  growing  up  in 
his  mind  that  Montana  was  really  taking  no  steps 
towards  the  carrying  out  of  his  scheme.  It  was 
not  merely  Matthew  Starr's  assertion  which  put 
this  into  Clement's  mind.  He  had  felt  such  a  con- 
viction growing  in  him,  without  prompting  from 
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anyone  else.  Now,  however,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  doubt  that  Montana  must  have  been  silently 
working  hard  all  the  time  in  London  to  bring  his 
project  to  a  reality.  Montana  did  not  indeed  tell 
Clement  exactly  what  he  had  been  doing,  or  de- 
scribe to  him  in  detail  the  precise  steps  he 
had  taken,  but  he  spoke  of  the  project  of  the 
new  colony  as  fully  arranged  for  already.  He  im- 
pressed upon  Clement  that  there  was  nothing  to 
do  when  they  landed  in  America,  but  to  go  straight- 
way to  the  new  commonwealth,  and  begin  at  once 
to  lay  out  its  lands  and  apportion  its  occupation. 
Even  the  population  Clement  understood  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  provided  for  already.  He 
certainly  understood  from  Montana  that  there  were 
settlers  enough  to  make  the  beginning  of  the  new 
community,  who  had  arranged  to  be  there  to  meet 
their  leader  on  his  arrival,  and  go  to  work  with 
him  at  once.  Clement  became  much  impressed 
with  the  practical  ability  and  the  quiet  organising 
power  of  Montana.  All  the  time,  then,  that  he 
and  others  believed  Montana  to  have  been  wasting 
his  time  in  London,  dreaming  and  visiting,  and 
making  speeches,  and  attending  dinner  parties,  and 
receiving  compliments,  it  was  plain  that  Montana 
must  have  been  quietly  and  systematically  working 
away  at  the  details  of  his  new  organisation.  No- 
thing seemed  more  natural  than  Montana's  eager 
earnestness  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  what  would  probably  be  the  great  enter- 
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prise  of  his  life.     In  London  he  ahvays  talked  re- 
servedly and  coldly  of  his  project.     He  seemed  to 
put    enquiry  away — to    be  unwilling  to   approach 
the  subject.     Perhaps  this  very  fact  had  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  doubts  in  men's  minds  as    to  the 
reality    or  the    practical  existence    of  the  project. 
But  now,  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  approaching 
the  shores   of  America,  Montana  seemed   as  if  he 
could  not  be  too  earnest  in  impressing  upon  Cle- 
ment the  already  accomplished  success  of  the  plan 
he  had  at  heart.     Clement    thought    of  this    long 
after,  and  with  wonder.     Surely  if  any   man  ever 
was  in  earnest  Montana  must  have  been  in  earnest 
that  solemn  night.      Surely  it   was  impossible    to 
suppose  that  Montana  all   the  time  did  not  really 
believe  in    the    existing    reality  of   his    enterprise. 
When  they  parted  for  the  night,  Clement  left  his 
friend  with  the  conviction  that  if  there  was  in  the 
world   a    man    really    eager  to  meet    the    coming 
days,  longing  to  live  for  the  sake  of  a  great  enter- 
prise,   and    confident  of  his    power    to    make  it  a 
reality,  that  man  was  Montana. 

They  went  below  together. 

"Good  night;"  Montana  said  as  they  were 
parting,  "I  feel  inclined  to  sleep  somehow — an 
unusual  thing  with  me.  I  did  not  sleep  much  last 
night;  I  get  more  eager  for  this  thing  the  nearer 
we  come  to  it.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  all 
day,  and  about  nothing  else  hardly.  Somehow  I 
feel  tired,  and  1  shall  indulge  myself  with  a  good 
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long  sleep.  Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do;  an  odd  thing  for  me?  I  am  going  to  sleep 
as  long  as  ever  I  can  to-morrow  morning.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  called.  For  once  I  will  give  my- 
self a  sleeper's  holiday,  and  have  it  out  with 
nature." 

They    shook    hands    warmly,    and    Montana 
turned  in. 

But  Clement  found  before  long  that  he  had 
no  inclination  for  sleep.  He  had  half-undressed, 
when  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  dressed  again 
and  went  on  deck.  He  wanted  to  be  alone,  to 
think  over  what  he  had  heard  from  Montana,  and 
to  compose  his  wild  and  rapidly  growing  hopes 
into  something  like  calmness.  He  wanted  to  look 
the  future,  so  far  as  he  could  venture  to  read  it, 
steadily  in  the  face  and  see  whether  he  could  find 
any  reality  in  the  promises  which  seemed  now  to 
be  so  unexpectedly  and  so  strangely  held  out  to 
him.  Clement  was  still  of  that  age  when  we  want 
the  companionship  of  skies  and  stars  to  share  our 
wild  hopes  with  us,  or  to  help  us  to  tone  them 
down.  Skies  and  stars  and  rushing  sea  make  glo- 
rious confidants  for  a  youth  in  Clement's  case; 
and  ^here  he  had  them  all  to  his  heart's  content 
and  to  himself.  It  was  now  very  late,  and  all 
the  other  passengers  had  long  gone  below.  The 
night  had  become  bright.  The  moon  was  shining 
now,  which  was  not  so  before.  There  were  some 
clouds  here  and  there.     The   sea  was  smooth  and 
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silent.  The  throbbing  of  the  engines,  the  rushing 
of  the  bows  through  the  water  alone  disturbed  the 
majestic  stillness.  Clement  looked  from  the  stem 
along  the  track  left  by  the  vessel  as  it  passed.  He 
questioned  the  future,  and  only  began  to  feel  more 
hopeful.  Montana's  words  had  impressed  him 
deeply.  Something  in  his  own  heart,  some  me- 
mories he  could  not  define,  some  startled  glances 
of  Geraldine's,  ratified  the  hope  Montana  had  tried 
to  give  him.  These  hopes,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  night,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  prospect  of  the  new  career 
so  soon  to  begin,  *  revived  and  strengthened  him, 
and  he  felt  just  then  as  if  he  could  not  but  take 
a  bright  look  forward  and  believe  that  things 
would  come  well. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  a 
light  plash  into  the  sea,  as  if  something  had  glided 
rather  than  fallen  from  the  steamer's  deck  into 
the  water.  He  had  seen  no  one  on  deck,  how- 
ever, anywhere,  except  two  or  three  seamen  at 
their  duties,  who  were  still  there.  He  might  have 
ceased  to  think  of  it,  but  that  looking  out  over 
the  water  there  seemed  to  float  past  him  the  form 
of  a  man.  At  least  he  fancied  for  a  moment  tliat 
he  saw  between  him  and  the  water  a  white  face, 
which  flashed  ghostlike  out  of  the  dark  waves 
and  then  was  gone.  Clement  was  sure  that  some- 
one had  fallen  overboard,  and  had  been  swept  by 
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the  rush  of  the  water  far  away  to  the  stern.  He 
did  not  lose  a  moment  in  acting  on  the  thought. 
He  shouted  with  all  his  might  "Man  overboard  1" 
and  plunged  into  the  steamer's  foaming  track. 
The  cry  was  echoed,  and  in  a  moment  there  were 
hurrying  men  on  the  deck,  and  the  passengers 
who  lay  below  in  their  berths,  or  still  sat  in  their 
staterooms  or  in  the  saloon  and  talked,  were  con- 
scious of  that  strange  alarming  sensation  which  ' 
comes  when  on  the  ocean  a  steamer  suddenly 
stops  in  her  course.  The  engines  are  silent,  the 
screw  grinds  and  churns  no  more,  the  waters  cease 
to  rush  noisily  around  the  bows,  and  the  vessel 
is  motionless.  Few  sensations  are  more  strange 
to  the  inexperienced  than  the  awful  stillness  of 
such  a  moment.  The  sudden  change  from  speed 
to  motionlessness  brings  with  it  ominous  sugges- 
tions of  some  danger,  some  impending  calamity. 
The  vessel  was  admirably  ordered,  and  not  many 
seconds  had  passed  before  a  boat  was  lowered, 
and  it  made  to  the  assistance  of  the  struggling 
Clement,  already  far  away  in  the  sea. 

Clement  was  a  stout  swimmer.  In  the  sea- 
port where  he  was  brought  up  boys  learned  what 
real  swimming  means.  The  night  was  calm.  He 
had  keen  sight.  He  had  leaped  into  the  sea  the 
very  moment  he  saw  what  he  fancied  to  be  the 
drowning  man.  He  was  borne  along  by  the  vessel's 
track  in  exactly  the  same  direction.  The  moon 
was  bright;    the  sky  was  clear;  but  he   could  see 
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nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  between  him 
and  the  dim  horizon.  When  he  saw  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  face  rise  from  the  waves  it  was 
just  in  the  moonlight,  and  he  had  struck  out 
straight  in  the  right  direction  but  he  could  see 
nothing    now — nothing    at   all.     For  all  the  bitter 

chill    of  the  sea — and  how  cruelly  cold   it  was  I 

Clement   trod  water    composedly,    and    looked  all 
around  him.     He  could  see  that  the  steamer  had 
stayed    in    her  course,    and    he    heard    commands 
shouted,  and  knew  that  a  boat  was  being  launched. 
In  another,  moment  or  two  he  saw  the  boat  row- 
ing   towards    him,    and    heard    the   cheers    of  the 
sailors.     For  a  moment  he  fancied  that  they  had 
found    the    man  whom  Clement    still   supposed  to 
be  in  the  sea.     But  in  another  instant  it  was  clear 
that  they  were   making   only  for  him — Clement — 
and  were  under  the  impression  that  he  alone  was- 
overboard.      They    redoubled    their    cheers    good- 
naturedly  when    came  up  with  him,   and  when  he 
scrambled    into    the    boat,    and   were  vtry  noisily 
glad  of  his  rescue.     It  took  some  time  before  he 
could    impress    upon    them    the  fact  that  he  had 
been  in    no  manner  of  danger,  that  he  had  leapt 
overboard    to    save    somebody  who  really  was  in» 
peril,    and    whom    they  were  bound    to  seek  and 
rescue.     They  one  and   all  treated   his  story  as  a 
mere  delusion.     The   watch  was    clear  that  there 
was  only  one  man  overboard*  and  if  he  had  jumped 
overboard     under    the    impression    that    he    was 
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rescuing  anybody,  he  was,  they  rather  seemed  to 
imply,  a  fool  for  his  pains.  Anyhow,  no  sight 
or  sound  of  any  swimmer  in  his  agony  vexed  the 
quiet  sea  now. 

Clement  was  brought  back  on  board  the 
steamer  in  rather  ignominious  plight.  He  liad  been 
dreaming,  some  of  the  passengers  said.  It  was^ 
hinted  that  he  was  fond  of  composing  poetry. 
Many  persons  were  merely  annoyed  at  having  been^^ 
wakened  and  disturbed  by  such  a  piece  of  illusion. 
A  hasty  examination  of  the  vessel  was  made,  and 
nobody  was  found  missing;  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
passengers  and  crew  who  happened  to  be  awake 
were  accounted  for,  but  there  were  several  cabins- 
the  occupants  of  which  had  gone  to  rest,  and  locked 
he  doors  inside,  and  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  waken  the  sleepers  from  their  dreams.  So  all  went 
toj  rest  and  slept  quietly  until  morning.  In  the 
morning  some  surprise  was  expressed  that  Montana 
did  not  appear  at  breakfast — so  marked  a  figure 
as  his  was  likely  to  be  missed ;  he  did  not  make  his- 
appearance  on  the  deck  after  breakfast,  and  at 
last  someone  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
knock  at  his  door  and  call  him.  Clement  did  knock 
at  the  door,  and  no  answer  came.  Then  the 
steward  was  sent  for,  and  he  knocked;  and  no 
answer  still  coming,  the  door  of  the  room  was- 
forced  open.  Montana  was  not  there,  nor  had  his^ 
bed  been  slept  in.  His  door  had  been  locked, 
and  evidently  from  the  outside,  and  the  key  takea^ 
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Montana  had  not  been  seen  again.  The  steamer 
reached  the  quays  of  Hoboken,  opposite  New 
York,  without  him.  All  that  could  be  said  of 
him  was  that  he  was  in  the  steamer  one  memor- 
able night,   and  was  not  there  the  next  morning. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  when  Mon- 
tana was  missed  a  restless  girl  far  away  in  her 
North  of  England  home  was  looking  through  her 
window  on  the  waters  of  the  river  that  rippled 
below.  She  could  not  remain  in  her  4)ed — in  her 
heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting  that  would  not 
let  her  sleep.  She  opened  the  window  and  looked 
out.  The  dawn  was  coming  up,  and  the  river 
was  just  beginning  to  sparkle  to  the  eastward  with 
the  rising  rays^  it  looked  peaceful,  almost  one 
might  say  a  very  type  of  tranquillity,  that  smooth 
flowing  river,  its  surface  hardly  broken  by  a 
ripple. 

Melissa  might  have  found  assurance  for  any 
uneasiness  in  the  sight  of  that  river  and  that  sky. 
Nothing  was  there  to  tell  of  storm  or  to  suggest 
danger  to  those  who  were  on  the  sea.  The  girl 
was  made  a  little  more  tranquil  by  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  water  and  the  sky.  Certainly  a  quiet  morn- 
ing on  an  English  river  is  no  guarantee  for  glassy 
seas  and  soft  breezes  some  two  thousand  miles 
away  on  the  ocean,  but  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  find  omens  and  auguries  in  every- 
thing, to  discover  encouragement  and  consolation 
ivhere  there  is  no  real  substance  for  either,  and  to 
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extract  despair  from  conditions  that  do  not  even 
warrant  discouragement.  So  Melissa  was  begin- 
ning to  be  contented,  and  to  tell  herself  again  for 
the  hundredth  time  every  night  and  morning  that 
her  husband  must  be  perfectly  safe,  that  he  must 
now  be  near  the  shores  of  America,  that  he  had 
promised  to  telegraph  to  her  the  very  moment  of 
his  landing,  and  that  she  might  count  on. getting 
such  a  message  from  him  within  a  day  or  two. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  sky  began  to  darken  to 
the  eastward.  It  was  as  if  the  sun  had  failed  for 
a  moment  to  break  through  the  mass  of  clouds. 
The  water  blackened,  and  it  seemed  to  Melissa 
that  a  chilling  bitter  wind  fell  upon  it  and  scourged 
it  into  a  sudden  roughness.  Her  agitated  mind 
iound  terror  in  the  slightest  omen  of  darkness  and 
danger;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  a 
pale  face  rose  out  of  the  water  and  looked  wist- 
fully at  her,  and  then  appeared  to  float  or  vanish 
away  along  the  darkened  stream.  It  was  only  an 
instant  that  this  strange  illusion  lasted,  but  it  struck 
terror  into  Melissa's  heart. 

"He  is  drowned,"  she  cried  aloud.  "There 
has  been  a  wreck,  and  he  is  drowned*,  and  I  shall 
never  see  him  any  more." 

Melissa's  vision  was  doubtless  mere  illusion  5 
her  alarm  may  have  been  the  offspring  merely  of 
an  over- wrought  and  anxious  mind;  a  sudden  terror 
between  dream  and  dream.  But  the^omen  of  her 
disturbed  morning  was  only  too  truly    fulfilled — 
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she  never  saw  her  husband  more.  She  had  had 
her  highest  wish  in  life  realized,  and  it  proved  to 
be  only  emptiness  and  shadow;  she  had  lived  and 
loved,  and  had  her  love  made  happy  for  a  brief 
moment,  and  then  all  was  at  an  end. 

Had  Montana  merely  fallen   overboard    in  the 
night  and   so    perished?     Had   he  deliberately  put 
an  end  to  his  career?    That  no  one  ever  can  know. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  became  the 
settled   conviction  of  Clement  Hope  that  Montana 
had  drowned  himself.     All  that  had  passed  on  the 
night    before    his    disappereance    seemed    now    to 
point    to    such    a    purpose.      The    more    Clement 
thought    over    it    the   more  he   became  convinced 
that  Montana's  conversation  with  him  on  that  night 
was  intended  to  lead  Clement  into  the  belief  that 
Montana  felt  sure  of  a  long  and  active  career,  and 
thus  to  throw  a  mystery  over  his  disappearance.  When 
he  came  to  speak  of  it  toGeraldine  afterwards  this  was 
her  conviction  also.    It  seemed  in  keeping  with  all 
that  each  of  them  had  known  and  believed  about 
Montana    that    he    should    bring    his   career  to  ai 
close  in  some  manner  which  would  glorify  it  with 
all  the  dignity  of  mystery.      Long  after,  too,  Ge- 
raldine  told  Clement  what  she  believed  about  Mon- 
tana and  his  father.     She  told  him  of  the  strange 
scene    she    had    witnessed    in    old   Mr.  Varlowe's^ 
dying  room,    and  the  word    she    had  heard  Mon- 
tana speak,  and  the  answer  that  Mr.  Varlowe  had 
given.     They  two  -wexe  mc\\wed  on  the  whole  to- 
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form  a  lenient  judgment  of  Montana,  his  self-de- 
lusions, his  impostures,  his  theatric  life,  his  belief 
in  his  vague  and  shadowy  mission.  They  did  not 
condemn  him  wholly.  One  part  genius,  one  part 
imposture,  one  part  made  up  of  self-delusion 
amounting  almost  to  insanity — such  was  in  the 
mind  of  Clement  and  of  Geraldine  the  composition 
of  Montana's  character.  When  Mr.  Aquitaine 
came  to  examine  the  papers  left  by  Montana  in 
the  charge  of  his  bankers,  he  found  a  recently- 
made  will,  which  gave  the  whole  of  Montana's 
own  property  to  Melissa.  The  property  was  large, 
and  came  to  her  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  of 
no  manner  of  use  to  her.  Aquitaine  for  long  after 
did  not  even  tell  her  of  the  will.  In  an  iron  safe 
belonging  to  Montana  Aquitaine  found  heaped  up 
all  the  watches,  bracelets,  rings,  chains,  brooches, 
and  money  which  had  been  bestowed  in  answer 
to  Montana's  appeal  on  the  first  night  when  he 
addressed  a  London  audience.  Some  of  the  watches 
had  stopped  apparently  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  allowed  to  fall  into  the  picturesque  urn 
provided  for  the  contributions  of  the  generous, 
and  had  not  been  wound  ever  since.  Montana 
had  taken  no  heed  of  them;  he  had  allowed  all 
the  precious  trinkets  to  remain  untouched  from 
that  hour.  Aquitaine  going  over  them  with  a  sort 
of  melancholy  curiosity,  and  wondering  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  restore  any  of  them  to 
their  former  owners,   came  on  a  bracelet  which  he 
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well  knew.  It  was  one  of  a  pair  that  he  had 
given  to  Melissa  on  her  birthday.  It  had  been 
made  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  and  it  bore  her 
name,  and  his,  and  her  mother's,  curiously  inter- 
woven. It  was  one  of  the  offerings  Melissa  had 
made  to  her  new  idol  that  memorable  night. 
Aquitaine  took  the  bracelet  out -and  kept  it.  *I 
will  give  it  back  to  her  sometime,"  he  said  to 
himself;   "but  not  now — not  just  now." 

Neither   in   England    nor    in  America    could 
Clement  or  Aquitaine  find  evidence  to  show   that 
Montana  had  made  any  preparations  whatever  for 
his  colonising  enterprise.      Clement    carefully    and 
quietly   made    search    in  America,    and  Aquitaine 
in  Englahd.      It   became    plain    to  both    of   them 
that  during  all  his  stay    in  London  Montana  had 
not  taken    any    step  whatever  towards    the    reali- 
sation of  the  object  which  he  professed  to  be  that  of 
his  life.     He  had  written    to   no  one,    directed  no 
one,  taken  counsel  with    no   one.      Evidently  the 
entire  scheme  was  but  a  cloud,   an  illusion,  some- 
thing which   Montana  vaguely    meant   to  attempt,, 
if  ever  a  convenient  time  should  come.    Doubtless 
this  had  weighed   upon  Montana's    mind    of   late^ 
and  had  helped   to  decide  him    in    the  course  he 
took.     A  few  days  more    and   discovery    and  ex- 
posure would  have  been  certain.     Once  he  touched 
the  shores    of  America    it  would    have    been    im- 
possible any  longer  to  keep  up  the  delusion.    Mon- 
tana had  in  his  characteristic    fashion  allowed  the 
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days  and  weeks  and  months  to  go  by  in  London, 
always  saying  to  himself  that  he  would  do  some-^ 
thing  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  and  doing 
nothing.  As  we  have  said  before,  and  the  point 
is  necessary  to  any  understanding  of  Montana's 
character,  or  even  any  reasonable  conjecture  that 
way,  Montana  was  not  a  man  of  imagination,  but 
only  a  dreamer.  When  action  was  forced  upon 
him  he  could  rise  and  act  as  a  man  can  do  who 
is  startled  out  of  a  dream,  but  then  his  action 
was  only  like  that  of  an  awakened  dreamer,  sud- 
den, swift,  decided  by  chance,  or  impulse,  or  ac- 
cident. From  his  point  of  view,  if  he  were  not 
to  risk  a  mere  ignoble  exposure,  there  was  really^ 
nothing  left  for  him  but  some  sudden  and  striking" 
close  of  his  whole  career.  The  curtain  had  to 
fall  somehow,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  Mon- 
tana that  he  should  have  preferred  to  bring  it 
down  in  a  way  which  would  leave  the  close  of 
the  drama  a  mystery. 

Melissa  bore  the  news  when  it  was  made 
known  to  her  with  much  greater  composure  than 
might  have  been  expected.  She  persisted  in  saying^ 
that  she  knew  it  would  be  so,  that  from  the 
morning  when  she  looked  out  in  the  dawn  she 
knew  that  Montana  was  gone  from  her  for  ever. 
"It  could  not  end  happily,"  she  said;  "there  could 
be  no  happiness  come  out  of  it  for  him  or  for 
me,  and  it  is  better  for  me  as  it  is.     Now  I  shall 
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have  him  always  with  nie.      Nothing    can  change 
him  or  take  him  away  from  me  any  more." 

Mere  despair  had  with  her  taken  the  place 
of  fortitude  or  of  Christian  resignation.  She  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  words  of  consolation,  and 
cared  nothing  for  sympathy. 

"I  have  to  live,"  she  said,  "and  I  must  only 
put  up  with  it." 

To  her  father  she  once  said  with  a  wan, 
wild  smile,  "Don't  be  afraid  that  I  shall  do  any- 
thing to  myself.  I  had  rather  live,  dear,  ever  so 
much.  I  might  find  out  if  I  died,  in  the  other 
world,  you  know,  that  he  did  not  care  about  me 
any  more;  so  I'd  rather  live  and  keep  him  always 
wth  me  here." 

And  so  Montana  disappeared.      Nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  him  again.     The  common  accepted 
cbelief,    which    no    one  who    had  reason    to    think 
otherwise  ever  cared  to  discredit,  was  that  he  had 
merely  slipped  over  the  side  of'  the  steamer  some- 
how, and  been  drowned.     To  none  except  to  Cle- 
ment and  Geraldine  and  Aquitaine  did  it  occur  to 
think  that    the   act    had  been    the  deliberate    and 
dramatic  close  of  a  mysterious  career.     But  among 
Montana's  own  special  admirers  and  followers  there 
were  many  who  refused  to  accept  any  story  which 
started  on  the  assumption  that  Montana  was  gone 
for  ever.      Hundreds    and  thousands  of   men   and 
"women    in  America    and    in  England    still  believe 
that  Montana  will  return;  that  whether  the  ocean 
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did  close  over  him  or  not,  their  leader  and  prophet 
will  come  back  all  the  same,  and  be  with  them 
once  again  to  redeem  them  from  their  hard  lot, 
and  bring  them  into  a  new  bright  life  of  health, 
and  happiness,  and  freedom.  Little  organisations, 
and  societies,  and  branches  are  still  formed  now 
and  then  in  back  settlements  of  London,  and  Li- 
verpool, and  Glasgow,  and  New  York,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, which  bear  the  name  of  Montana;  and 
many  a  theory  and  doctrine  is  preached  in  Mon- 
tana's name  which  probably  never  entered  into 
his  mind,  or  could  be  reconciled  with  any  of  his 
avowed  principles.  Here  and  there,  then,  amongst 
little  knots  of  devoted  followers,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered; and,  indeed,  as  time  goes  on  will  be  trans- 
formed in  their  memory  from  what  he  really  was 
to  something  altogether  different,  each  edition 
differing  from  each— a  ne\^  Montana  having  come 
up  from  for  each  different  group  of  devotees.  But 
the  world  in  general  will  soon  forget  him.  He 
had  his  ambition,  however.  He  was  the  "Comet 
of  a  Season,"  and  disappeared  like  a  comet,  no 
one  knew  whither. 

THE  END. 
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